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PEEFACE. 


Having su^o-ested to Messrs. Triibner & Co. the desirability of the issue of a new 

OO ^ 

edition of “Marsden's Xcmishata Oeiextalia” on an enlarged scale and on a basis 
calculated to secure the co-operation of representative numismatists of all nations, I 
felt mjself bound to draft the general plan of the work, and to invite my coadjutors 
to a consideration of a common method of transliterating Oriental words, and a 
possible compromise among ourselves towards that important end. 

I did not propose that my name should he prominently identified with the 
undertaking, desiring to leave the various sections of the publication to more able or 
younger men, and taking only so much share in it as to appear as one of the staff 
of contributors, answerable merely for my individual writings. As the prospects of 
the work have matured beyond all expectation, I have found it necessary to assume 
a more direct part in distributing the divisional subjects among the tried authors 
who have consented to join our ranks, and, in a subdued tone, in exacting con- 
formity to a fixed method of treatment in the execution of the work at large. 

Several papers were already in an advanced state of preparation, and in one 
case the illustrations were even printed off, when the urgency of the Publishers in- 
duced me to come to the front with the article now submitted. It has the advantage 
of appropriately opening a Book on Coins, inasmuch as it begins at the very beginning 
of the art of coining, otherwise I should not have cared to reproduce an Essay, 
partly published some years ago, without a much more searching and complete 
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PREFACE. 


reconstniction than time has permitted in the present instance. With this reserva- 
tion, I have sought to make the article as comprehensive as possible in itself, and 
seeing that this edition may go forth into foreign lands, where access to the English 
and other works cited in its pages may be difficult, if not impossible, I have further 
endeavoured, under the saving shadow of the small IS’ote-type, to substitute explana- 
tory quotations for the bare references it is usual to supply. 









GENERAL PLAN OF THE WORK. 


The guiding scheme of the literary portion of the undertaking pre-supposes the complete 
independence of each signatory Editor, whose article or separate section of the combined 
work will constitute a detached hrochn'e, or publication in itself— paged without reference to the 
larger Encyclopaedia, the final limits of which it may be difficult to foretell ; the ultimate in- 
corporation of the separate Essays being determined by priority of date of the dynasty treated 
of, — while ample introductory heads of chapters and copious indices will secure all eventual 
facility of reference. 

The general plan for the conduct of the work submitted to the different contributors con- 
templates — 

A. — A brief hut comprehensive outline of the history of the dynasty whose coins form the 
subject of review ; or preferably, in some cases, detached notices for each reign. 

B. — A leading and critical list of the regal succession, supplemented by a serial recognition 
of the contributions of all modern writers on the subject. 

C. — A subordinate notice regarding the original intrinsic and exchangeable values of the 
current coin. 

B . — A full and exhaustive numismatic list of the coins in due order ; the text-notes 
or comments on individual pieces being restricted to marked peculiarities, which should only 
be enlarged upon in instances of historic importance. On the other hand, kindred illustrations from 
Palffiographic or contemporary inscriptions, architectural or sigillary monuments, will materially 
aid the higher objects of the publication. 

E . — A concluding rcmme of the normal sites, the varying designations and fortunes of 
the mint cities, with a map and general geographical index of the towns and the dates developed 
on the dynastic coinage. 

The following are the names of the contributors and the several subjects undertaken up to 
this time : — 

Coins of Southern India Sir Walter Elliot, Scotland. 

Arakan and Pegu Sir ARTiirii Piiayre, Ireland. 

Cevlon Mr. Rhys Davids, late Ceylon C.S 

the Indo-Scythians General A. Cunxingh.lii, India. 

the Bengal Sultans Dr. H. Blochm.wn, Calcutta. 

the early Arabico-Byzantine adaptations . . . . M. F. de Saulcy, Paris. 

the Eusso-Tatai- Dynasties Professor Gregokief, St. Petersburg. 

the Khalit’s of Spain, &:c Don Pasch.tl de CIayangos, Madrid 

the Fatiiuites of Egj'pt M. H. Savvaiee, Cairo. 

the Tulun Dinasty of Egi-pt Mr. E. T. Rogers. Cairo. 

the Seljuks, Ortokites, and .Vtibegs Mr. St.lnley L. Poole, England. 

the Sassanians of Persia Mr. Edward Thomas, London. 



THE TRANSLITERATION OF ORIENTAL WORDS. 


The first re.sponsibility the Editor of tlie new issue of Marsden’s Xurnismata Orientalia has to 
encounter is the endeavour to obtain the adhesion of the various international contributors to a 
fixed and uniform svstem of transliteration of Oriental words. 

ere the task limited to reconciling the difi'erent schools of the Arabic language, it would be 
sufficiently formidable at this moment, when each representative of a sectional adaptation of that 
speech claims dominance for his own method. But, in the present instance, we have to satisfy the 
requirements of numerous varieties of Aryan and Turanian speech, and to determine how far we 
are to admit the reconstructed Semitic alphabet to take rank over its elder brethren. 

Considering the very late date of the elaboration of Arabic grammar, and the confessed 
adaptation of its alphabet from previously current systems of writing, we must clearly recognize 
the higher claims of the more Eastern nationalities, who did not mould their vocal organs on such 
mixed and discordant sounds, and who are so much more largely represented, both in spread and 
number.'., in the work now in course of publication. 

It is a singular but suggestive fact that we hear of few difficulties in the way of the trans- 
literation of the archaic languages, Egyptian, Asst'rian, Phamician, or Hebrew on the one part, 
or of the Turanian and Aryan writings on the other. For the due definition or reproduction of 
the Sanskrit alphabet, as developed from the Indian models on the Monoliths of Asoka (E.c. 250), 
the learned world are sufficiently in accord in the acceptance of Sir W. Jones’s system. The 
contest commences when we have to submit Aryan and Turanian languages to the test of the. 
for them, needlessly amplified scheme of Arabic writing. The central type by which the question 
has to be tried for the purposes of this work is the Ari/an Persian, already full of Aramaisms, 
but retaining much of its archaic simplicity of grammar,^ and which ultimately spread as the 
official language of the Ghaznavis and their successors, the occupying Pathan and Mughal rulers 
ol India, and formed the basis of the modern Z^rdii or camp Vingua franca of Hindustan, 
the now vernacular IliniUtifun't. Seeing, then, how much of the orthography and attendant pro- 
nunciation ot the language of the majority of our coin series are dependent upon the Persian 
basis, the I.ditor recommends to his coadjutors, in accordance with the genius of that language, 
the simplest form ot transliteration possible for the consonants, Avhilo admitting a more extended 
range ot option in the vowels, to meet the varieties of speech from time to time embodied in 
the adapted Persian alphabet. 

The stibjoincd Table of Alphabets will show at a glance the different systems of transliteration 
advocated by the various linguistic authorities of our day, together with a final column of the 
scheme proposed for use in the present work. This has been framed upon the groirndwork of the 
sy.stem adopted by ilr. Irancis .lohnson, in his Persian Dictionary, the latest and most enduring 
effort of our country towards the critical definition of a language once of the highest importance 
to us in our capacity as rulers of India. 

In order to conciliate, and in so far satisfy the reasonable demands of the contributors, who 
undertake the purely Arabic sections of the work, a tentative scheme of diacritical marks for con- 
sonants has been devised ; ^ though in the parallel as.sociation with the words and names in the 
original character, which will appear in full, the discriminative signs in the EngUAt text scarcely 
seem to be needed. A further jtrovision has been made against any confusion of letters like , w sh 
and etc., by the admission of a break between the English letters in the latter case. For the 

more simple Per.sian and other languages, the Editor would suggest the rejection of all but really 
e.ssential diacritical marks. ^ 


' ^rirz.i Hirah'im, niiPf; Pn-'inn rmfr-'inr at the ColleLre 
of Ilaik-yhurv, iu speakiii;^ of the bimpheitv of his own 
tone’ll.', i.'iiiaik' ; 

‘•The liroiimcr cannot fail to ohserve. that many of the 
h.tteis, ab they are btt down iu tiie order of the alphabet, 
Im'.j the .'iinic bounds, as 


' vL ^ 

w.ri.'ti liav.; hen marked .s. z, t, a, and ii; and he may 
n.itiiioliy wonder at thi- redundancy. In tact there is no 
ai.tual rudundaiiev. Eiaht ol tricbe letters 
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are peculiar to the Arabic, and are sounded in that laniuas’e 
very differently from rrhat they are in Persian. They haie 
generally sounds scry harsh and rough; some very diHicult 
and others almost impossible for an Eneli'h bi'e-inner to 
imitate. Let him he consoled, however, with the aYurance, 
that an exact imitation of these sounds is not only un- 
ncccsbary. but absolutely uspIc'S to a reader of the Persian 
lamriiaire ; inasmuch a.s the Persians themselves never attempt 
to pronounce them as the .\rabs (do, hut) pronounce them 
tnereli like those Peisian letters which come the nearest to 
them in p-.int of sound, exactly as I have set them down 
in the order ot the alphabet. — Persian Grammar. London, 
li>41. p. 4. 



The Sanskrit Alphabet, with the corresponding Roman equivalents, after the system of Sir W. Jones. 


Gutturals . 

. . 

. ^k. 

?ikh. 


^gh. 

^ n. 

^ Si 

’^ITa. 

Palatals 


'^ch, 

^ ebb. 

51 j. 

^ jh. 

31 n. 



Cerebrals . 


Z t. 

Z tb. 

^d. 

Zdb, 

TIT n- 

1 ^ U, 

zr u. 

Dentals 

• ■ 

fl t. 

^ tb. 

^d, 

\Idb, 

?rn. 

J ^rl, 

'1 ^Wi 


Labials 

■ - 

^ P. 

pb, 

b. 

?? bb, 

TFT m. 

1 Tfe, 

^ai. 

Semivowels 


^y. 

T r. 

^ 1, 

^v. 



au. 

Sibilants and Aspirate s, 

^sh, 

^ Si 

f b. 


^ an. 

ah, 


Persian and Arabic Alphabets. 


j 

1 

2 ! 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



1 

2 

3 

4 i 

5 

6 

7 



1 

j: : 



' 





. 1 

B 1 








Sir W. Jones 

2 

2 

S 

F. Johnson. 

N 

O 

O 

2 1 

^ 1 

^ 1 

.i; I 

Dr. Fuerat. 

Mr. Lane. 

Proposed 

Scheme. 


Sir W. Jones 

2 

«; 

rt 

S 

F. Johnson. 

1 1 

S i 

j 

J ! 

o 

d 

Q 

Mr. Lane. 

Proposed 

Scheme. 


a 

a 

a 

e, a 

a 


a i 

a 

t 

t ' 

a 

t ‘ 

! 

'a ! 

V 




b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 


gii 

gt' 

gk 

gk i 

g i 

(T 

o 

gk i 

gk 


P 

P 

P 

P 


— 

— 

P 


f 

f 

f ' 

f ' 

f 

f 

f ’ 

f 

iZJ 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

J 

k 

ck 

k 

q 

k 

k 

k 

k 

t A » 

th ors 

s 

s 

s 

t 

t, e 

th 

s 

d/ 

k 

k 

k 

1 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 


j 

j 

j 

•ij 

s 

g 

i 

j 


g 

g 

g ' 

g 

— 


— 

g 


cll 

ch 

cll 

tch 

— 

_ 

— 

ch 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

z 

h 

h 

h 

hh 

h 

h, n 

h 

h 

(* 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

t 

kh 

kh 

kh 

kh 

h 

h 

kh 

kh 


n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

J 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 


d 

• 

J 

V, w 

V 

V, w 

V, ou 

w 

V, w, u 

w 

V, w 

<i 

z 

z 

z 

z 

d 

d 

dh 

Z 

s 

h 

h 

h 

h, e 

h 

h 

h 

h 

J 

r 

r 

r 

r 

r 

r 

r 

r 

lS 

y 

y 


J> * 

y 

y> i 

y 

y.i.e 

j 

z 

z 

z 

z 

z 

z 

z 

z 

— 

a 

a 

a 

e 

a or e 

a or e 

a or e 

a, a 

A 

J 

j 

j 

j 

j 

— 

— 

— 

zh 

— 

i 

e 

i 

i 

i 

iory 

i 

i, e 


s 

s 

s 

s 

B 

s 


s 

9 

u 

u 

u 

u 

U or 6 

0 or u 

u or 0 

u 

LT 

sh 

sh 

sh 

ch 

S 

s 

sh 

sh 


a 

— 

a 

a 

i ^ 


a 

a 


s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

S, S 

8 

s 


lore 

— 

I 

— 

' I 


ee 

I, e 

J‘ 

z 

z 

z 

z 

d 

d 

d 

z 

9 

i~ 

uoro 

— 

u 

6 orOU 

u 


00 

«! 

L 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

}~ 

au or 

— 

au 

oou 

— 

— 

ow, 6 

au, 6 


z 

z 

z 

z 

z 

z 

dh 

z 


aw 

















lJ— 

ai 

— 

ay 

— 


— 

ey, ei 

'ay, ai 


Ko. 1. — Persian Grammar. London, 1828. 
No. 2.— „ „ London, 1811 

No. 3. — Persian Dictionary. London, 1852, 
No. 4. — Grammaire Persane. Paris, 1852. 


No. 5. — Arabic Grammar. London, 1859. 

jj-Q. 6.— Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. London, 1867. 

No. 7. — Arabic Lexicon. London, 1863-72. 
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NUMISMATA 


ORIENT ALIA. 


ANCIENT INDIAN WEIGHTS. 


OxE of the latest authorities on International Metrologies, Don V. Queipo,^ abandoning the wise 
reserve of Boeckh, has undertaken the task of tracing the derivation of the Indian system of weights 
and measures to primary Egyptian sources.^ I am quite prepared to recognize Egypt’s antecedent 
and more immediate influence on the civilization of the ancient world, and to admit, in advance, 
that, by a curious coincidence, her copper standard of 1200 b.c. is closely identical with one of 
India’s earlier current weights, — a fact, be it said, hitherto unrecognized.^ But, on the other 
hand, we must demand much more complete and searching evidence of borrowing or imitation to 
establish the leading proposition so confidently advanced by M. Queipo, — some such scale of proof, 
indeed, as that already sketched out by Boeckh himself in the following terms ; — 

“ In cases where the weights and measures of two different nations are found to be in a precise and definite 


' Essai sur les Systemes Metriques et Monetaires des Anciens 
Peoples, par Don V. Queipo, 3 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1859. 

- “ II n'en est pas de meme des Indiens ; cenx-ci sont ccrtaine- 
ment tres-anciens ; le bouddhismc est anterieur de six siecles a 
Fere ehretienne : le brahmanisme est anterieur au bouddhisme, 
et les Vedas atteignent les temps ou, poiu' la race indienne, du 
moins, I'histoire commenqait a peine. II est done curieux de 
Toir si cette civilisation reculee, qui a su trourer tant de choses 
a su aussi trouver par elle-nieme une metrologie, ou si eUe a reeu 
ses poids et mesures de peoples encore plus vieux qu'elle. La 
coudee indienne, ha^ta, est composee de deux empans {yitasti), et 
chaque empan de 12 doigts {angula) ; e'est la division egyptienne. 
La hasta est evaluee a 18 pouces anglais ou 457 millimetres; 
e'est la coudee natureUe d'Egv-pte qui est de 450, ou, si I'on vent, 
la coudee olympique qui est de 462. llaintenant, comment les 
Indiens fonneront-ils leurs mesures de capacite ? Cuberont-ils 
une partie cette haata qu’Us ont fait leur ? Xon, ils ont une 
cunibha qui est de 164 litres, et qui repond au cube de la coudee 
haschemite ou assyrienne (640 millimetres) ; e'est, du moins, ee 
que M. Queipo determine par des calculs judicieusement conduits. 
Si Ton se tourne d’un autre cote, et que Ton recberche Funite de 
poids cbez les Indiens, on trouve le tank-sala, qui est de 3gr. 50, 
e’est-a-dire la dracbme des Lagides, qui est elle-meme un poids 
d’origine egyptienne.”— Article byM.Littr^, Jour, des Sav., April, 


1861, p. 233. The reviewer continues : — “ En 1834, profitant de 
ces trouv.ailles (sur la coudee egyptienne, etc.) un habhe geometre, 
M. Saigey, publia un ouvTage sur la mctrologie ancienne, qui 
presenta les choses sous un nouveau jour. Des ce moment, on 
peut le dire, surtout apres les travaux de M. Queipo, la theorie 
generale en fut trouvec. Cette theorie repose sur deux faits 
fondamentaux, a savoir que toutes les mesures, tous les poids et 
toutes les monnaies, sont relies par des relations mathematiques 
dans le systeme primordial, qui a son siege dans I’Egrpte, 
FAssjTic, la Phenicie, et que les systemes de la Grece, de 
ritalie, de FArabic, de FInde, et de la Chine, en sont des 

derives.” I may remark that the tankaxdld, 

above relied on means a mint for the production of coin, not a 
coin in its independent sense. The word tanka or tanga is 
stated by Erskiue (History of India, i. 546) to have been of 

Ch.agatai Turki origin, derived from tang, “ white,' ’ ^ 
horax, etc. See also A. Vambery, denge, ” monnaie d' argent ” 
(Jagatai Dictionary), and the Russian dtnge ; but, on the other 
hand, Aryan etymologists, with less reason, claim the word as 
their own under , tenuis, etc. 

^ This approximation of weights was first noticed in my 
Fathan Kings of Dehli (London, 1871), p. 362. 
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ratio one to the other — either exactly equal, or exact multiples and parts of each other — vre may fairly 
presume, either that the one has borrowed from the other, or that each has borrowed from some common 
source, ''rt’h.ere the ratio is inaccurate or simply approximative, it is to be treated as accidental and un- 
designed.” — George Grote, Minor “Works, p. 138, Eeview of Boeckh’s “ Metrologische,” etc. (Berlin, 1838). 

It will be discovered in the following pages how far these conditions are fulfilled by the records 
of Indian monetary progress, traditional or material. Had M. Queipo confined the claims of the 
West to having influenced the literature and learning of the East at a later period, I should have 
been too ready to support him, as it can be proved to demonstration that the Brahmanical writers 
in after-times borrowed Greek science, and even appropriated the tenets of our Greek Testament, 
not only without acknowledgment, but with studious disguise and pretended Indian authority.^ 
The origination of the Indian system of weights, in India, however, seems to admit of no question, 
the fundamental principles of which were probably framed in situ before the Tedic Aryans^ moved 
from the banks of the Oxus, and long before the Western branch of the Aryan family took their first 
lesson in Hellenic idolatry.- That the Indian system should disclose fragmentary points of relation- 
ship to the Egyptian, and more decided associations with the less remote Accad civilization of the 
Euphrates valley, was only to be expected, — the three nationalities were aU members of the great 
Turanian family who once seem jointly to have occupied the southern limits of the supposedly 
habitable earth.^ But the intrusion of new nationalities on the Tigris severed whatever of ethnic 
continuity may have previously existed, and left India to work out her own future, undisturbed 
by ties of race or foreign intervention, — so that very many centuries afterwards, when the Greeks 
penetrated into the land, they felt and acknowledged a purely independent national development, 


1 See infra, p. 27. 

- Hcythtsm and Hellenism. — “The parents of all the heresies 
. . . arc^hc-e four primary ones ; 

“Tin- first is Earharism (Bap^ccparfilys, Eatriarchism ivhich 
prevailed without a rival t’rom the days of Adam through ten 
generations to the time of Xn-ah. . . . 

“ The su'und is Scythi-m SKufiirr/iish wliii h prevailed from the 
days of Xtpuh, and thence downwards to the huildin'Z of the 
Tower and Babylon. . . . 

“ The third is Helleni-m ('EXAevttraitr Tonism), which oried- 
nated in the days of Seruch with the introduction of idolatry : 
and as man had hitherto followed each some demonolatrous super- 
stition of his owm. they were now reduced to a more established 
form of polity and to the rites anil ceremonies of idols, and the 
followers of this began with the u-e of paintintr, matin-g like- 
nesses of those whom they had formerly honoured, eitlier kings 
or chiefs. . . . The Egyptians, and Babylonians, and T’hrygi.ans, 
and I’hirnicians were the first propagatiirs of this superstition of 
making images and of the my-terit- ; from whom it was trans- 
it rrtd to the Greeks from the time of recrops downwards. But 
it was not till afterwards, and at a i-on'iderable inreryal, that 
<'ronos and Rhea. Zeus and .\pnllo, an'l the rest, were esteemed 
and honoured as goils." — Epiphanins, quoted in Cory's “Ancient 
Fiagment'" (T.ondon, 1S3'2'. p. .-53. 

^ There are many curious traces of this ancient connexion, 
matt rial ami traditional. Strabo, xy. i. 2.5. quoting Xearchus, 
says, “When Alexander saw crocodiles in the Hydaspes, and 


Egyptian beans [Xympln^a Xehimio) in the Acesines, he thought 
he had discovered the sources of the Xile.” 

“ In manner, language, and many other respects, Egypt was 
certainly more .Asiatic than African ; and though there is no 
appearance of the Ilindil and Egyqitian religions having been 
borrowed from one another, . . . yet it is not iniprohahle that 
those two nations may have proceetled from the same stock, and 
have migrated southwards from their parent country in Central 
Asia." — G. 'Wilkinson, “ Ancient E^gyptiaus," i, 3. See also his 
articles in Eawlinson's Herodotus, ii. 29, note 9, and Appendix, 
p. 279. 

See also Herodotus, iy. 44, vii. 69, 70 ; Strabo, i. ii, 25, 26, 
xv. i. § 4, 13, 19, 25; Arrian, Indlca, yi. “The Xorthern 
Indians bear a greater resemblance in form and feature to the 
JEgypti.ans ; " yii. “The Indians were anciently like the Sev- 
thi.ins, a wandering race of mortals who tilled no lands 
G. Syncellus, 151, e. AiSioxes airh ’IcSoG iroTa.aou ayaardyres 
Tepis Tp AlyiwTep ^•K’prra.v, “ The Ethiopians came from the Indus 
and settled in Egypt;" Eusebius. Ciiroii. Can. ii. 278; Pliny 
yi. 22. 26; Ju-tin, ii. 1; Am. Marc. xxii. 15; Caldwell, Dra- 
yidian Grammar, 06, note. Sec also the ethnological Scythic 
connexion treated at p. 23, “ The Brahui, the language of the 
Beluihi monntainrers in the Kh5n=hip of Kelat, "enables ns to 
trace the Drayidian race beyond the Indus to the southern 
confines of Central Asia;" and pp. 3S. 42-3-5, 69, 71, etc.; 
and for the Amtraliaii continental question, p. 52 ; Prinsep’s 
Essays, vol. ii. p. 50. 
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altogetlier remoTed from tlie cliaracteristics of the other Oriental nations with whom they had come 
in contact.^ 

As regards the near approximation of a single Indian weight to the kat or unit of the 
Egyptians, this point will form the subject of further illustration. In the meanwhile, we may 
freely recognize the possibility of an accepted commercial weight, in these primitive days of traffic 
and barter, passing mechanically from nation to nation ; and though divided by distance and other 
obstructions, there were many intermediary carriers who may have transported the given weight 
or its near counterparts from Egypt to India. Whether this result was due to the wholesale 
deportation of races so prevalent in Euphrates politics,® or brought about by the ordinary com- 
mercial intercourse on the lines of the Oxus and the Hindu Kush, or more directly through the 
deserts of Southern Persia and the coast of Mekran, we need not stop to inquire. 

Having so far outlined the case of the competing claims of two dissevered nationalities to 
priority in the adoption of an unimportant item in the Metric Seale, we come to the much more 
pertinent inquiry involved in the closer and more abiding relations established between the old 
and the new lords of India’s soil, and have to endeavour to distinguish the traces of the later 
contributions and innovations of the northern Aryans from the home developments of the aborigines, 
or the secondary advances of the earlier occupying races. The Yedic Aryans, as will be seen 
hereafter, during their passage in tribal sections through the gorges and valleys of the Hindu Kush, 
carried down with them a type of Phoenician writing, in a very advanced stage of adaptation 
towards the higher aims and more exact expression of the Sanskrit language; and with these 
assimilated characters, as shown by their subsequent co-ordination, a method of numeration dis- 
tinctly based upon Phoenico-Egyptian ideals : while the indigenous Indians of a closely subsequent 
epoch are found to employ an independent scheme of figures, in appropriate unison with the out- 
lines of their own local alphabet. These and other international questions will have to be examined 
more at large in future pages ; but thus much of preliminary notice is necessary, as it may be 
very difficult to discriminate and separate these conflicting influences as they present themselves 
in the ordinary course of the investigation. 

1 “ Moreover, India being of the largest extent of all others, 
by far, is inhabited by many different nations (of whom none 
are foreigners, but all natural inhabitants) : and they say that 
no strangers ever planted amongst them, nor they themselves 
ever sent forth any colonies into other countries ; and they 
tell stories that anciently the inhabitants fed only upon herbs 
and roots that grow in the fields, and clothed themselves with 
wild beasts’ skins, as the Grecians did ; and that arts and 
other things conducing to the well-being of man's life were 
fo’jnd out by degrees, necessity pressing upon a creature that was 
rational and ingenious, and had likewise the further helps and 
advantages of hands, speech, and quickness of invention to find 
out ways to relieve himself." — (Magasthenes) Diodorus Siculus, 
ii. 38. Translation of G. Booth (1814), i. p. 132. So also Strabo, 
quoting Megasthenes, who “advises persons not to credit the 
ancient histories of India, for, except the expeditions of Her- 
cules, of Bacchus (r), and the later invasion of Alexander, no 


army was ever sent out of their country by the Indians, nor 
did any foreign enemy ever invade or conquer it. . . . But 
not one of these persons proceeded as far as India, and Semi- 
rarais died before her intended enterprise wa.s undertaken.’’ 
Strabo, xv. c. i. § 6, Falconer's translation. See also Arrian, 
Indica, x. et seg. ; Pliny, vi. 21 ; Mas'audi, Meadows of Gold, 
Paris edit., i. 148. 

^ Rawlinson's Ancient Monarchies, ii. 529, “ Pnder the As- 
syrian Kings, Chaldeans were transported into Armenia, Jews 
and Israelites into Assvxia and Media, Arabians, Babylonians, 
Sasianians, and Persians into Palestine. The most distant por- 
tions of the empire changed inhabitants ; and no sooner did a 
people become troublesome from its patriotism and love of in- 
dependence,- than it was weakened by dispersion, and its spirit 
subdued by the severance of all its local associations.” See also 
p. 430. 
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The general subject under review seems to divide itself into four groups. 

I. Weights and their corresponding Measures. 

II. Money, under its historical aspect. 

III. Coins, proper, as distinguished from Bullion. 

IV. Weights of the normal Indian Coins tested by their coincidence with the later 

Mediceval Mint issues of the land. 

This division into chapters will necessarily entail a certain amount of repetition in the text, 
and frequent cross references to the illustrative notes ; hut, though inconvenient in some respects, 
it is the only methodic way of placing the whole question fully and clearly before the reader. 



CHAPTER I.i 


WEIGHTS AND THEIR COERESrOXDIXG MEASURES. 


The system of Indian weights, in its local development, though necessarily asserting a minor claim 
to the consideration of the European world, may well maintain a leading position in the general 
investigation of national metrologies, on the ground of its rudimentary and independent organi- 
zation, and the very ancient date at which its definitions were embodied and committed to writing ; 
while to numismatists it offers the exceptional interest of being able to exhibit extant equivalents 
of the specified weights preserved in the authoritative text of the original code of Hindu law, as 
professedly expounded by Manu, and incorporated in the Manava Dharma Sastra. The positive 
epoch of this work is undetermined ; but it confessedly represents, in its precepts,- a state of society 
considerably anterior to the ultimate date of their collection and final redaction while the body 
of the compilation is assigned, on speculative^ grounds, to something more than 400 b.c. 

It is a singidar and highly suggestive fact that numismatic testimony should have already 
taught us to look for the site of the chief seat of ancient civilization in Northern India, to the west- 


' The heads and partial framework of this article, amounting 
to about one-quarter of the matter now printed, were originally 
published in the Xumismatic Chronicle for 1864. The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal did me the unaccustomed honour to reprint 
the article in their Journal for 1864-5. 

- Treatises on Law long anterior “ to Manu are still in exist- 
ence.” — Prof. Aufrecht, Philological Society’s Transactions, 1873, 

p. 222. 

® I trust it will not be imagined that I desire to ignore 
Megasthenes’s statement, that the Indians had “ no written 
laws” (Strabo, xv. c. i. § 53). This is, indeed, precisely the 
testimony — seeing the source from whence it was derived — we 
should expect from what we now know' of Brahmanical policy 
(note 3, p. 8). As to the addition, “who are ignorant even of 
writing,” this vague assertion had previously been nuUified by 
the more accurate information of Xearchus (Strabo, xv. c. i. § 67), 
and is further conclusively repudiated by the incidental evidence 
contained in the remarkable passage in the same work, where it 
is stated, “ At the begiiming of the new year all the philosophers 
repair to the king at the gate, and anything useful which they 
have committed to writing, or observed, tending to improve the 
productions of the earth, is then publicly declared” (.xv. c. i. § 39). 

Professor Max Muller, in his work on “ Sanskrit Literature” 
(London, 1859), has devoted several pages to the examination 
of the use of writing in India, in olden time. I concur in his 
conclusions as to its limited employment among the Vedic 
Aryans, though I explain this firstly by the imperfect develop- 
ment and unsettled life they led, and secondly by the defective 
nature of the Bactrian alphabet they apparently relied on ; but 
more especially to the later priestly tendency to discourage un- 


authorized readers. But I demur distinctly to any such limitation 
being applied to the nations of India at large. Buddhism, in its 
overt acts, implies education among the masses, if in nothing 
else, in the prominence accorded to doctrinal public inscriptions 
and practical writing on mile-stones. 

* Max Muller says — “ The Code of Manu is almost the only 
work in Sanskrit literature which has as yet not been assailed 
by those who doubt the antiquity of everything Indian ” ; 
though he reduces the date to about 400 b.c., and points out 
that the Laws of Manu are paraphrases of the Dharma Sutras 
of the Manavas. — Sanskrit Literature, pp. 61, 62, 206; and 
Morley’s Digest, p. cxcvii. 

Prof. H. H. 'Wilson, though hesitating to admit the high 
antiquity of the entire bulk of the composition, was fully pre- 
pared to assign many passages to a date “ at least” as early as 
800 B c. — Prinsep’s Essays, i. note, p. 222. See also Professor 
Wilson’s translation of the Rig ’\'eda Sanhith, i. p. xlvii. 

M. Vivien de St.-Martin places Mann under “ la periode des 
temps he) digues," i.e. between the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
B.c. and the Buddhist epoch of b.c. 543. — Etude sur la Geo- 
gr.aphie et les Populations primitives de I'lnde, Paris, 1859. 
The same writer, in a later paper in the Revue Germanique of 
1861, p. 80, fixes the first appearance of the Aryans in India at 
1600 B.C., the collection of the Vedic writings at 1200 b.c., and 
Buddha’s Xirv&na at 543 b.c. 

Prof. Cowell, in his edition of Elphinstone’s India (edit. 1866, 
p. 249), reduces the date of Manu to the third century b.c., but 
adds that “ it was undoubtedly composed from older documents,” 
and “ may therefore be considered as the last redaction of the 
traditional laws of the Manavas.” 
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ward of the Upper Jumna— a tract, for ages past, relatively impoverished. For such a deduction 
we have indirect, but not the less valuable historical authority, derived in parallel coincidence 
from the comparative geography of the Yedic period, and from the verbatim text of Manu, the 
integrity of which seems in these matters to have been sufficiently preserved. 

The most prolific field among the favoured resorts of our native coin collectors, in 1837, 
chanced to be the exact section of the country constituting the Brahmuvarta of the Hindu lawgiver ; 
and Thaneswcii' (lat. 29' 58', long. 76^ 54') — since so celebrated in the annals of the land as the 
battle-field of successive contending hosts — contributed, at its local fairs, many of the choicest 
specimens of the inceptive currencies. In this region the Aryans appear to have almost lost 
their separate identity, and to have commenced the transitional process of merging their ethnic 
individuality amid the resident population, though stiR asserting religious and incidentaUy 
political supremacy. Such a state of things seems vividly shadowed forth in the ethnological 
definitions preserved in Manu ; and it may possibly prove to be more than a mere coincidence, that 
the geographical distribution of the limits of “ Brahma rah i, as distinguished from Brahmdvarta,” in 
the same passage, should so nearly be identical with the general boundaries I have elsewhere traced,^ 
from independent sources, for the spread of the Bactrian alphabet in its Eastern course. 

As I have claimed for the Pre-Aryan Indians the independent creation of an alphabet 
specially contrived for, and adapted to, their own lingual requirements,- simRarly it can be shown. 


' In fra, p, -1". 

" Prin-t-p's E'^iiys, London, ISoS, ii. 43; >’ura. Chron. 1803, 
p. 2dC. Liittr intibkd me to take u more com- 

prohen-ive view of tlie dfiivution of Aryan alpliabet>, of winch 
I .subjoin 11 summary, “At a Mer.tiii^ of the Uoyal Asiatic 
Socictv, on the ‘Jth .kpnl, Is'iB, The r,i“ht Hon. Viscount 
Strano-ford in the chair, — Mr. Thomas, advertinir to recent 
controversies rt-pei tun: the parentage of the v.trious modes of 
wiitiu? in Use in .fiii ieiit India, spoke ‘On the Adaptcil 
Alphabets of the Aryan llatc'.' The-e were the results ul his 
pulreogi.iiihic.il invLstiu'ations : The Avyaii' invinteil no alplntbet 
of their own for their special form of human speech, but were, 
in all their migrations, indebted to the niuiouality amid whom 
they settled for thtir instruction in the science of writing: 
(1) The /'(/'Side Cnntifjrm own! its origin to the Assyrian, and 
the Assyrian Cuiieiforin einanated from an antecedent Turanian 
STnibolic character; (d) the Grnk and Latui alphabets were 
manifestly derived fioiu tlie I'liieilician ; (3) the iiec?/-otH was 
adajited to it.s more piivisc luiu tioii.s by a rccoustnntion and 
unijdiiication of I’ho iih iaii nioilds ; (t) the Jjirand^ari was 
appropriated to the expies-ion of the San-krit l.mguage from the 
prcevi'ting Indian Pali ar hit alph.ilHt, wliith wits obviously 
originated to meet the rciiulumeiits of Turanian '.Dravidianj 
dialects, (b'l the Ftfiin was the offspring of later and already 
niodified Phrr niciaii letters . and HI the Z- -i/ w.is elaboiattd out 
(It the limited elements of the Pchlvi writing, but by a totally 
diffi n nt niitliod to that followed in the adapt,itiim of the .Semitic 
P.n tiian. Mr Thomas then proceeded to advert to the single 
point open to diseaissioti involved under the fourtli head, tracing 
th<‘ jirogrcs, of the successive waves of Aryan immigration from 
til- Uviis into the provinces of Ariania and the Hindu Kush, and 
the downward course of the pastoral races from their first entry 


into the Panjab and the associate crude chants of the Vedic 
hymns to the e.stablishment of the cultivated Brahmanic institu- 
tions on the banks of the Sarasvati, and the elaboration of 
S.tuskrit grammar at Ta.vila, connecting the advance of their 
litirature with the simplified but extended alphabet they con- 
structed in the -Vri.anian provinces out of a very archaic type of 
Plia-nieian. and whose graphic efficiency was so singularly aided 
by the tree use of birch bark. This alphabet continued in 
Use as the official writing under the Greek and Indo-Sevthian 
rulers of Northern India, until it was superseded by the superior 
fitness and capabilities of the local Pali, which is proved by 
Asoka's .scattered inscriptions on rocks and monoliths (Lats) to 
have constituted the current vvTiting of the continent of India 
in B.c. 2.50, while a similar, if not identical, character is seen to 
have furnished the prototype of all the varying systems of writing 
employed by the different nationalities of India at large, from 
Sind to reylon, and spreading over Burmah, till the Indian Pali 
meets Chinese alphabets on their own soil in Annam. In con- 
clu-ion, Jlr. Thomas pointed out the importance of the discoveries 
of Morris and Caldwell, derived from completely independent 
sources, regarding the Scytbic origin of the introductory Indian 
alphabets.” — Athtnre>i„i, April 14, 1866. 

Mo substantive article was ever prepared or published in further 
development of the somewhat comprehensive theory thus enun- 
ci.ited; but its purport has been riuotuil, with seeming ajiproval, 
and, as far as I am aware, without hostile comment, in Franco 
■and Germany, The subject has likewise been dist'ussod at two 
several meetings ol the Asiatic Society of Bengal j.Joum. As. Soc. 
Bengal, and lie-port of Meeting, 0th Feb. 1867, p. 33. See also 
J.E.A.S. vol. V. (s s.) p. 421). M ith the general tenor of these 
}«(jsi-conversational proceedings I have no possible cause of dis- 
satisfaction. Matnrally, the living representatives of the Intlian 
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from as valid internal indications, that they originated, altogether on their own soil, that which has 
so often proved a nation’s unassailable heritage of its indigenous civilization — a system of weights 
and measures, which retained its primitive identity in the presence of successive dominant exotic 
nationalities. It seems clear that the intrusive Aryans, at whatever period their advent is to he 
placed, met and encountered a people, already dwelling in the land, of higher domestic civilization 
and material culture than themselves. Whether their eventual supremacy was due to undiminished 
northern energy, superior animal physique, or higher mental powers,^ does not concern us at present ; 
but independent of the inner-life evidences to that effect, a parallel inference might be drawn from 
the indirect data and the contrasted tenor of the hymns of the Rig Veda,^ which, while indicating 
in their chants an immature social condition, refer almost exclusively to the geography of the Seven 
Rivers ; whereas Manu, at a date but moderately subsequent,® associates the far higher progress 
manifested in the body of the work with a more easterly seat of authority, and while asserting no 
community with things or people beyond, or to the ivesticard of the Sarasvati, arrogates for the exist- 
ing representatives of the Aryans a dominance over kindred kingdoms, extending, in the opposite 
direction, down the Granges to Kanauj. But, in demanding credence for the simple gifts of invention 
arising out of manifest wants among the already thrice commixed, and in so far improved^ local 
inhabitants, as opposed to the Aryan assumption of the introduction of all knowledge, I am by no 
means prepared to contend that the domiciled races gained nothing in return. The very contact of 
independently-wrought civilizations, to whatever point each had progressed, would tend mutually to 
advantage both one and the other ; the question to be asked is, which of the two was best prepared 
to receive new lights, and to utilize and incorporate the incidental advantages within their own body 
politic ? The obvious result in this case, though denoting the surrender by one nation of all their 
marked individuality, by no means implies that they did not carry with them the full force of their 


Aryans resented any notion of their ancestors haying borrowed, 
even more convenient mechanical vehicles for the expression of 
thought, from the pretendedly ignorant Dravidians of the south ; 
but the facts come up cumulatively against them. To the above 
list may now (1874) be added ‘-the Cy-prian alphabet, embodying 
the Greek language:’ The former is found to be “ of cuneiform 
origin and so imperfect, as compared with the Phoenician scheme, 
that as soon as the Phoenician letters became known, it had to 
vanish.” — Max Miiller, loth May, 1874, p. 546. 

* The Eev. M. A. Sherring [Indian Antiquary for Sept. 1872), 
describes the Brahman, in his modem stronghold at Benares, 
“as endowed with an extremely subtle, rather than with a 
powerful mind ; which by long habit, perpetuated from age to 
age, and from family to family, he has trained to the utmost 
keenness ; dogmatic, self-willed, pertinacious, and supremely 
arrogant and vain.” 

2 Wilson, Big Veda Sanhita, iii. pp. xviii. xix. London, 
1857: Vivien St.-Martin, Etude sur la Geographie . . . d'apres 
les Hymnes Vediqnes, Paris, 1859, p. 89. 

3 Journal As. Soc. Bengal, 1862, p. 49; Max Muller's Eig 
Veda, preface to text, iv. pp. xxv-xixiv. 

For speculative dates in regard to the Vedas, see also Max 
Muller, Sanskrit Lit , pp. 244, 300, etc. ; Wilson, Eig Veda, i. 
47, ii. 1 ; St.-Martin, p. xix ; M. Barthelemy St. -Hilaire, Journal 


des Savants, 1861, p. 53 ; Dr. Martin Hang, Aitareya Brahmana, 
Bombay, 1863 ; Goldstucker, Panini, p. 72, etc. 

“We have, therefore, according to the views just summarily 
expounded, four separate strata, so to speak, of population in 
India; 1. The forest tribes, such as the Kolas, Santhals, Bhills, 
etc., who may have entered India from the north-east. 2. The 
Dravidians, who entered India from the north-west, and either 
advanced voluntarily towards their ultimate seats in the south 
of the peninsula, or were driven by the pressure of subsequent 
hordes, following them from the same direction. 3. The race of 
Scythian or non-Aryan immigrants from the north-west, whose 
language afterwards united with the Sanskrit to form the Prakrit 
dialects of Northern India. 4. The Aryan invaders who (after 
separating first from the other branches of the Indo-Gennanic 
stock, and last of all from the Persian branch of that family), 
advanced into India, drove before them the non-Ary.an tribes 
who were previously in pos.session of the Punj ah and other parts 
of the North-West provinces of India, and after organizing 
Brahmanical communities, and founding Brahmanical institutions 
in the north, gradually diffused themselves to the east and south, 
and eventually extended their discipline, and to some degree their 
sacred language, to the remotest parts of tlte peninsula.” — Muir’s 
Sanskrit Texts, ii. pp. 487-8. See also Caldwell’s Dravidian 
Grammar. 
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influence, and affect materially the character of the people among whom, at the end of their 
wanderings, they introduced a priestly absolutism, which has progressively grown and increased 
rather than lost power over all India. 

Here again a consecutive query forces itself upon our consideration. The Aryans are inferentially 
supposed to have been in a comparatively barbarous state on their first entry into the land of the 
Sriptu Siiidu, or “Seven Eivers.”^ There are no direct indications of how long a period they spent 
in traversing sis out of the seven streams, or what opportunities may have been afforded for social 
improvement during the onward movement ; but even by their own showing in the sacred hymns 
of the Eig Ycda, the Arj’ans, when they had reached the banks of the Sarasvati, were still but 
imperfectly civilized. The JDasyus, or indigenous races, with whom they came in contact in the 
Panjab, may also have been in a more or less backward stage of national development, due to 
tlic influences of a ^';«-si‘-pastoral life ; while the more settled inhabitants of the kingdoms on the 
Jumna must be taken to have been well advanced in civil and political refinement.” Is it not, 
therefore, probable, that when the Aryan tribes, at the close of their migrations, settled in the midst of 
an organized and homogeneous nation, independent leading spirits may have detected the opportunity 
for the origination of a new religion, to be evolved out of the rude elemental worship of the immigrants, 
aided by the mystification of the exotic language which came so opportunely in company?® The 
narrow geographical strip, to which the promoters of this advanced creed, as represented in the pages 
of Hanu, confined the already arrogant priestly element intervening between the two nationahties. 


* p. 91, II .iemble quo la vie soeiule de^ Ary.ns 

n'liit 1 . 1 'miiH ui e ipi'ii I'dii, ut ilu un.ind lli-iivt (riiidu.'}, ceinme 
si li'^ tnbii', ii rOpoque nil elli - !i traiKliiri.!it. eU"ent ete ti'np 
b.irliaii. (lunin pinii ;i\nii' "arde la mi'iimiie de leiir vin ,inte- 
riellu.” I’lnli tv. II. Wllitlll y, nl Y.lln Cnllnan, nllc nt nlir 
nin-t adianiid S.iri'kiit 'ilndai-. vva- lil<fi\i>e 'tnuk with the 
contract prc'i nteil in tln ir ditiirent stapv' nt Vidiu lite. He 
reiiuik', "The liymn- nf the Vedas were thielly cnmpristd nil 
the lunk' nt the Iiidu' and it- trihiitaiies, vvlun tlie frreat \allev 
nt the ( laiiae- M 1 - a- \ i t unkimnn tn the Art all imiui,aiant< ; and 
they pre-ent the i h pliant ii> a 'till-wnnden d-,it animal; while 
the eailii't tiding' "t India whnh we li.ue tmni withmit 'Imw 
tis nreat kmanlniiis nn the (i.inaes and the ehphant riihiudto 
the si raioe nt' man hnth in war and peace. " — The iStndv of 
Lanciiace. l.nnd.nn, lsi;7, p. 2’Jtj. 

- I’rnf. Wil-ou, evhile 'peakinc of the ultimate i-elf-dcvelnp- 
ment of till' .tryaiis in the Ikinjah, ii mark'. *' It [i-] indi^putahle 
th.it the TIindii' of the Vai'hl era h.id attaini d tn an advanced 
ttac'e of liiih/atinn, little, it at all, ditl'eiinc from that in which 
till y wa re tniind by the (Ireeks .at .Mexander'.' inva-ion. althnuch 
no doubt they had imt spn ad -o far tn the taA, and wen Incated 
chi' ilv in the I’anjab and alnnar the linin'" (Ki.c Veda, ii. 
p x\ii}. I am inclinul to ijUe'tinn tlib hitter inlereiice. Ido 
not think the ci\ili/ation eiidmced in the text nf the Ki^ Veda 
by ,in_\ mean.' up tn the mark nf that di'covired on the adient nf 
tile (in ik'; indeed, it would be a complete annnialy to 'iippnse 
tint till .Vry.in', while occupied in prr'sinp; their way onwards, 
in ii.R't.iiit ho'tility with the local tribis, should have made a 
priipnitiniiately "renter proarfs, in national culture than tliev 
did in till 'nb'iqncnt .'ix or .'even centuries of fixed residence in 
their new homes within the Soicn Eivers. 


^ The late Dr. Gold'tueker, in’ an essay in the Westmiiister 
(1S64, p. 154 j, has ju.stly remaiked that the 1028 in- 
Colieiciit hymns ot the l!ig A’eda constituted but a poor stock in 
trade whereon to Inund a new reli,"ion. Xor do the Soma 
“iii'pind" Ri'liis to whom they were revealed, or technically 
‘•seen,” appear, from the internal evidence of their embodied 
compositions, to have possessed any such mental qualifications 
as 'liould have been equal to the origination of the higher in- 
tellectual structure of Brahmanism. Prof. Goldstucker proceeds, 
"The Hindu piiesthood, however, has managed to demonstrate 
that 1028 hymn' mean in reality a very ponderou-s mass ot divinely 
revealed works. ‘TIr-o hymns,’ it .«ays to the people, ‘ vou 
must be aware, spo.nk of ritual acts which are unintelligible to vou, 
aud they make allusion also to events, human and divine, which 
are shrouded in obscurity ; hence you mu-st admit that those 
works called Bi dhma»n^, which explain the proper performance 
of rites — which .give illustrations of those events and legendary 

narratives, and which contain philosophical .speculations to boot 

arc a nece—aiy complement of the in.spircd Pag Veda hymn.=.’ 
.... 1028 litTims, of a few verses each, are hut a poor liveli- 
hood for a fast increasing number of holv and idle men : hut 
expand these hymns into a host of works which even the most 
diligent student could not master in less than several years ; 
apply to their tcaeliing the rule that a pupil must never studv 
them from a manuscript, but receive them orally from his 
spiritual guide; make them the basis of a complicated ritual, 
which no one is allowed to perform without a host of priests, 
and handsome presents to each of them— and what a bright 
perspectise opens itself to a member of the Brahmanical caste, 
and to those who follow in his track ! ” 
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would seem to savour more of an esoteric intention than of any natural result of conquest or 
of progressive power achieved by the settlement of an intellectually higher class. That the 
Aryans should be able so completely to divest themselves of their national entity, and leave no 
trace behind them, would be singular in itself ; but the concentration of all god- like properties on a 
mere boundary -line, so much insisted upon as Brahmanism grew and pushed its forces downwards 
into the richer countries of Hindustan, while it ignored both the land of the nativity of its votaries 
and the site of their later more advantageous domestication, forms a fair subject for present specula- 
tion and future mature investigation. So that it may be summarized, if the pure Aryan races, in 
their other migrations, ultimately arrived at contrasted theogonies, adopted divergent forms of speech, 
and submitted themselves to the prevalent manners and customs encountered in their western 
lines of settlement, it is asking but little to attribute a dominant influence to the independent 
civilization of a nation Alexander no more recognized as his ethnic brethren, than the British soldier 
in later days discovered his kindred in Professor Max Midler’s typical Bengali,^ or in the Sepoy 
mutineer, who might have claimed a less degraded relationship. But this in itself is a matter only 
incidental to my special subject, and I return to the question, that if the Aryans were so far in- 
structed on their early sectional immigrations as to bring with them, or subsequently to import and 
amplify, the Phoenician alphabet, and similarly to secure its transmission, even as a secondary 
system of writing, over all the country of the Brahmarshis, it would be rash to attempt to 
place a limit on the amount of Chakhean or other western sciences that may have accompanied 
these cursive letters,- which, either directly or indirectly, travelled eastward from the borders 
of Mesopotamia to the banks of the Ganges. And clearly, if the grammarian Panini’s age 
has been rightly determined by his special modern commentator,* Bactrian writing, or Yavanuni- 
must have been freely current at Taxila at and before b.c. 543, even as it subsequently 
became the ruling alphabet in those parts, so as to appear as the Inscription character under 
Asoka (b.c. 246) in the Peshawar valley, and to hold its own as the official method of expression 
in concurrence with the local Pali as low down as Mathura until a much later period. Under 
these evidences of the spread of Aryan civiKzation in India, there will be little or no difficulty 
in admitting that much of what has hitherto been esteemed as purely indigenous knowledge 


* Max Muller, Sanskrit Literature, p. 13, “ Or to convince 
the English soldier that the same blood was running in his veins 
and in the veins of the dark Bengalese.” 

^ We have indirect evidence to show that this style of writing 
obtained very early currency in association with the monumental 
cuneiform. MTierever, in the ancient sculptures, we see two scribes 
employed — the one using a style and marking a clay tablet, the 
other writing upon a flexible substance — I assume that the latter 
is using the cursive Babylonian ch.aracter, or what has since been 
conventionally recognized as Phtenician. See also the subject 
more fully treated, J.R.A.S. iii. (1868) n.s. p, 245 ; and a notice 
of the inscription on the Moabite Stone, b.c. 896, v. (1871) p. 410. 
M. Renan considers it conclusively established that the Jews used 
Phenico-Babylonien letters at the coming out of Egypt in 1312 b.c. 
— Langues Semitiques, pp. 108, 216. 

3 Goldstucker's “ Panini, his Place in Sanskrit Literature,” 


London, 1861, pp. 12, 227 ; so also Alwis, Pali Grammar. 
Colombo, 1861, p. xli ; and Colebrooke’s Misc. Essavs, ii. p. 4. 
Early Sanskrit Grammars (of “the three Saints ”) — Sutra 
by Panini; rules of grammar in eight books entitled AsJttd- 
dhydya ; comprising 3996 aphorisms. Vdrttika by Katyayana, 
amending or explaining Panini's rules. Mahdhhdshtja by 
Patanjali, interpreting or correcting Katyayana’s annotations. — 
Colebrooke's Essays, ed. Prof. CoweU, iii. p. 38. 

* Max Muller, Sanuskrit Lit., London, 1859, p. 521 : and 
preface to text of Rig Veda, London, 1862, vol. iv. p. lixiv. 
“ Yavanini-lipi is most likely that variety of the Semitic alphabet 
which, previous to Alexander, and previous to I’inini, became 
the type of the Indian alphabet.” Tliis is so far true of the 
Sorthern Indian or Bactrian alphabet, but does not apply to the 
prototype of the local Lat or Indiau-Pali characters of Asoka 
and of his Southern predecessors. 


2 
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may, CTen thus early, have been improved and matured by the waifs and strays of the dis- 
coveries of verv distant nations, without in any waj' detracting from or depreciating the in- 
dependent originality of local thought, or the true marvels India achieved unaided by foreign 
teaching. 

In illustration of the preceding remarks, and as the necessary definition of the boundaries of 
the kingdom to which our initial series of coins refer, I transcribe in full a translation of the 
original passage from 3Ianu. The “ orbis veteribus notus ” will be seen to be closely circumscribed ; 
and, as I have said before, the ancient seats of the Aryan races are altogether ignored in the general 
summary. 

Manu, ii. 17.^ “ Between the two divine rivers, Sarasvati and DrishadvatI [Chitang], lies 
the tract of land which the sages have named Brahma%'ar.ta, hecause it teas frequented by gods. 
18. The custom preserved by immemorial tradition in that country, among the four p;; re classes, 
and among those which are mixed, is called approved usage. 19. Kurukshetea [modern Dehli], 
Matsva, Panchala \_Kan;/akuliJa, Kanauj], and SOrasexa [or Mathura], form the region called 
Brahjiarsht, distinguished from Brahm.avarta. 20. Prom a Brahman who was born in that 
country, let all men on earth learn their several usages. 21. That country which lies between 
Himavat and Yixdhya, to the east of Vixasaxa [where the Sarasvati disappears in the desert-], 
and to the west of Pray.aga [Allahabad], is celebrated by the title of Madhyades.a [or the 
central region']. 22. As far as the eastern and as far as the western oceans, between' the two 
mountains just mentioned, lies the tract which the wise have named Aryavarta [or inhabited by 
respectable men]. 23. That land on which the black antelope naturally grazes is held fit for the per- 
formance of sacrifices ; but the land of Mlechhas [or those who speak barbarously] differs widely 
from it. 24. Let the three first classes invariably dwell in those before-mentioned countries ; but 
a ScDRA, distressed for subsistence, may sojourn wherever he chooses.”® 

It is reasonable to infer, as a general ride, that all schemes of weights devised by isolated 
peoples, developing their own social laws, should primarily be based upon some readily accessible 
unit of limited proportions, rather than upon any higher measure of weight which advancing 
civilization and authoritative legislation might impose upon the normal datum. Such a metric test 
was found ready to men’s hands in India, in the seed of the lYild Licorice (Abriis precatorius), a 
plant whose habitat was as extended as its produce was uniform and comparatively exempt from 
desiccation, — advantages which from immemorial time have secured for the local rati a repre- 
sentative place amid the adjuncts of the goldsmith’s and money-changer’s scales. 


* Sir AV. Jonr^'s Works, London, 1799, voL iii.: nanjliton, 
Ilmilii Law, lS2-j, p. 22. [Thu it.ilic- mark the S.ni'krit coni- 
nient.itor'- interpretations ot tlte orisinal te^t, whieh is preserved 
in the tianslation in Homan letter-.] There i- al-o a Freneh 
tran-lition ot ALinu bvAI. Loi-ekitr Dcslona-ehamps, Paris, lSo3. 

- Muir, San-krit Te.vts, ii. pp. Il.t-ILS. 

’■ Mr. Aiuir lia- udven ns a new translation of this celehr.ited 
pa".ior, whiih. Us it dilhrs Horn the above in the introductory 
portion, I append in his own words. 


“ The tract, fashioned by the gods, which lies between the 
two divine rivers, Sara-vati and Drishadvatl, is called Brahma- 
vartta. The usage relating to castes and mixed ca-tes, which 
has been traditionally received in that country, is called the pure 
usage. The country of Kurukshetra (in the region of modem 
Dehli), and ot the Matsvas, I'anehalas (in the vicinitj' of 
modern Kanauj), and .Suraseiias (in the ilistrict of Mathura), 
which adjoins Brahniavurtta, is the land of the Brahinarshis 
(divine Eishis).”— Sanskrit Texts, ii. p. 417. 
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■ The later Sanskrit writers freely conceded its claim to the title of “Balance or Scales seed” 
tuldnja), and the great Akhar, in the sixteenth century, still continued to recognize its 
position, under one of its ancient names, in the “red" surkh): for aU reductions upon pro- 
vincial paj-ments of revenue, though, having felt the inconvenience of so inconclusive a test in more 
exact mint analyses, he ordained that the State trial weights should henceforth be kept in pieces 
of cut agated 

After the rati, in ascending order, appears the mmha, which, in its acceptance far and near, 
beyond its Indian home, may almost claim the title of a second unit, if not that of a separate standard ; 
as such, indeed, its name has come to figure in the indigenous speech as “an elementary weight.” ^ 
In its static sense this measure also owes its parentage to the vegetable world, in the form of a 
tangible seed, whose properties of permanence are shared with the associate rati, in a hard compact 
texture and a protecting glazed skin. Unlike the wild rati, however, this is a cultivated bean, which 
has hitherto been identified with the Phaseohis radiatus ; but none of the seeds of this plant, even the 
most highly developed, at all approach the required weight : so that the representatives of the true 
Mash i Hindi sought among other varieties, when the prototype was readily 

traced in the Phaseohis culgaris, which has disappeared from the north-west of India, to be preserved 
in the agriculture of the south, where, like other congenial products of the soil, it has the advantage 
in point of growth over its counterpart of the higher latitude, and even discloses a weight slightly 
in excess of that demanded by the metallic silcer mdsha. 


Table of "Weights of Indiait Phaseoli. 


Average 3-625 


Grains, 

Madras . — Phaseolus vulgaris 20 seeds = 70 grains, average weight 3’5 

33 20 ,, i7 ,, ,, 3*85 

33 20 ,, 77 ,, ,, 3*85 

„ 20 „ 66 „ „ 3*3 

Picked specimens mount up to 20 ,, 107*5 ,, ,, 5-37 

( Phaseolus vulgaris ? 

Black seeds 20 „ 134 „ ,, 6*7 

Eed seeds 20 „ 111 „ „ 5-55 

S. India . — Phaseolus Roxhurgkii AQ ,, 46 „ ,, 1*105 

K India „ 20 „ 10*3 „ „ -515 

33 33 20 ,, 10*3 ,, ,, 'dlo 

Oude. — Bakala, Fala tidgaris 

„ „ Black seeds 20 „ 96 „ ,, 4-8 

„ ,, Brown seeds 20 „ 94 ,, „ 4*7 

,, Yalla, Labial vulgaris... 20 ,, 91 ,, „ 4 -o 5 

The masha is concurrently mentioned as a food grain in Manu (ix. 39) ; and Prof. Weber remarks, that 

the name, in its metric sense, is not found in any texts authentically Vedic,^ though it seems that the term, as 
applied to pulse, occurs in the Atharva Y eda.* 


1 “ By the command of His Majesty they made grains of agate, 
which were ordered to be used in weighing.”— Ain-i Akbari 
(Gladwin), i. 40. 

^ Y^ilson, Glossary of Indian Terms, siib voce. 

3 Weber, “ Jyotisha,” Berlin Academy Tr. 1862, p. 82. 


^ Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. t. p. 463. 

The Vishnu Purina notices i3idisha as one of the earliest 
cultivated plants, and one that “maybe otfered in sacrifice.” 
— Wilson's Vishnu Purina (edited by Professor Hall.), 1864 
page 95. 
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I exhibit these necessarily imperfect seed tests merely to demonstrate that there once existed, 
and still remains amid the produce of the soil, a safe and sulEcient foundation for the resulting 
weights contributed bv the metal equivalents, with which we are more immediately concerned. 

The next progressional step in the table of weights of silver, though seemingly of a more 
theoretical character, in the abandonment of the seed test, may after all be found to represent a very 
practical appeal to some definite and well-understood sum or equivalent of value of prehistoric 
tradition. The denomination in question is variously styled by the term dhnrana (from clhri, 
“to hold”i,^ or by the more suggestive alternative of pnrana, “old,” indicating a thing already 
ancient when IManu’s Laws were conceived, and pointing to a period long anterior to the date when 
the so-termed “Poetical Editor” embodied those Laws in Sanskrit verse. Whether the Aryan 
designation of dhnrana, as a ^i'ffsi-standard, should be taken to imply finality in the primitive 
scheme of computation, may be a question ; but the closing item in the amplified gold table, 
to which the same name is given, certainl}' favours such a conclusion. It is to the surviving 
representatives of this ancient punhia, embodjung precisely the requisite number of ratis of silver, 
that I shall have to appeal for confirmation of my estimates of weights and as furnishing the earliest 
specimens extant of Indian money. 

The final denomination in the list of silver weights seems to bear a less archaic aspect than the 
lower gradations of the same series. The multiplication by the decimal ten amid the dominant 
which brought it into harmony with an established and identical weight in the gold table, savours 
of foreign intervention; and the exotic designation of satamdna, “one hundred measures,” equally 
points to Aryan influences. We can appreciate the motives which induced the northern races to 
devise the satarnktiha, or “ one-hundred rati” piece, out of existing units of value ; but it is difficult 
to divine the object or meaning of “one hundred measures,” which do not fit-in with either of the 
national metric schemes. The specified total of 320 ynfis is equal to 960 barley-corns. Accepting 
the latter seed as the natural Aryan unit, the rio part of this sum would be 3-2 ratis or 9-6 barley- 
corns— a broken subdivision, which can only be accounted for by a theoretical rather than a 
practical assertion of the decimal system, already indicated in the ten above adverted to, and the 
parallel ten in the crowning total in the gold series. 

Having gone through the metallic items in the table of silver weights, this will, perhaps, be 
the fittest place to introduce the combined tables of natural products, silver, gold, and copper, from 
the text of Manu, so as to bring under one connected view the smaller seed grain weights, which in 
the original Sanskrit text are made to originate and lead-up to the larger totals in metal, but 
which I infer to have been in their more minute forms, at least, mere fortuitous subdivisional 
parts of the central rati. The barley-corn may well have claimed an earlier title to the honours 
of the lesser unit-, but at the period to which these data refer the local rati had clearly established 
itself as the normal and guiding test of all descriptions of weights. 

1 to hold, uphold, support,” etc— Wil-on, sni vnee. weigh or measure.”— Williams's Sanskrit Dictionary. Hence 
S. n.ndary meanings extend to, “ to weigh in a balance,”— the progression to a standard of fixed value, or to the more 
tiilaijd dhrt (or without the tulayd), “• to hold in a balance, material dharani, or “steel-yard,” is obvious 
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viii. 131. “Those names of copper, silver, and gold (weights) which are commonly used among men for 
the purpose of worldly business, I will now comprehensively explain. 132. The very small mote which may 
be discerned in a sunbeam passing through a lattice is the first of quantities, and men call it a trasarenu. 
133. Eight of those trasarenns are supposed equal in weight to one minute poppy-seed {likhyd), three of those 
seeds are equal to one black mustard-seed [raja-sarshapa), and three of these last to a white mustard-seed 
{gaiira-sarsliapa). 134. Six white mustard-seeds are equal to a middle-sized barley-com {yava), three such 
barley-corns to one hrishnala (or raJct.ika), five hrislmalas of gold are one twisha, and sixteen such mdshas one 
suvarna. 135. Four suvarnas make a pala, ten palas a dJtarana, but two krisimalas weighed together are 
considered as one mdshaka. 136. Sixteen of those mdshakas are a silver dharana (or purdna), but a copper 
kdrsha is known to be a pana or kdrshdpana. 137. Ten dharanas of silver are known by the name of a 
satamdna, and the weight of four suvarnas has also the appellation of a nishka.” ‘ 

Ancient Indian Weights from Manu (c. viii. § 132, et seq .). 

Table I. Mixor Sub-divisions of the Unit, the Eati. 

Estimated weight in grs. Troy. 

•00135 

Trasarenu. 


■01080 

8 


= 1 

or f^rWT 


•03240 

24 


= 3 

Likhyd 

if 

or Likshd. 


•0972 

72 

» 

= 9 

a 

Bdja-sarskapa. 

= 3 „ = 


•5833 

432 


= 54 

if 

Oaura^saf'shaj^a, 

= 18 „ =6 „ = 1 ^ 


1-75 

1-296 

if 

= 162 

if 

Tava. 

= 54 „ =18 „ = 3 „ = 

1 ITH!!?! 

Estimated weight in grs. 

Troy. 


Table 

Silver. 

11. Ascending Increase upon the Unit. 

Krishnala or Rati. 


3-5 

o 

i;f^= 1 

Bati. Mdshaka. 


560 

32 

„ = 16 „ =1 or HTW 

Dharana or Purdna. 


560 0 

320 

„ =160 „ =10 „ „ = 1 

Satamdna, 

Gold. 


8'75 

5 

•?;fH= 1 HTH 

Rati. Masha. 


1400 

80 

„ = 16 „ =1 

Suvarna. 


560 0 

320 

„ = 64 „ =4 „ =1 or finqi 

Pala or Mishka. 


5600 0 

3200 

„ =640 „ =40 „ =10 „ „ =1 

Copper. 

RharaiM. 

1400 

80 1 i*FMr<4U| 



Tati. Kdrshdpana. 


’ Hindu Law, or the Ordinances of Mann, by G. C. Haughton, Haugbton’s translation has been slightly modified as given above 
London, 1825, andWorks of SirW. Jones, London, 1799, vol. iii. by my friend Mr. John Muir. 
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Ths insertion of the smaller kinds of seed grains in the above table might, at first sight, 
appear to have been pedantic and purposeless ; but in an essentially poor country infinitesimal atoms 
of gold, gold dust, or silver in like minute proportions, entered largely into the dealings of a people 
just emerging from the primitive phase of barter. And we may intuitively realize the early use, 
and indeed the necessitv, of such very small change, in the fact that, within our own times, local 
rulers have continued to issue pieces of money but little removed from what we term spangles.^ 
With these diminutive seeds at his command, the untutored villager had only to arm himself with 
the produce of his own fields, to cheek the deficiency in the fraudulent goldsmith’s tale of weight, ^ 
or the merciless discount of the money-changer on the wear and depreciation of the currency 

In a land where official standards must have heen exceptional and difficult of access, the ready 
definition of denominations and interchangeable counterpoises, afforded by the seeds of the earth, 
must have proved next to invaluable ; hence we find, in the elaboration of these criteria inter se, 
that white mustard had to testify against black, while poppy-seed effected a prompt subdivision of 
either, and the cmrarje barley-corn checked and determined the integrity of the rati, which again 
might be used, in its turn, to provide for the sufficiency of the vidsha ; so that repeated averages of 
even such seemingly untrustworthy data might after all produce comparatively crucial results.^ 


1 The minute gold coins of the south, called by the !Muham- 

madans^y “ gold stars.” are described by Sir W. Elliot as 

“ jii,t like little scales of gold.” — Pathau King^ ot Dehli, p. 170 ; 
Elliot's ni'torians, iii. MS. The subdhi-ional .■•ilver cuirency 
of Nipfil runs into tlake< about the di.imeter of our pea, and but 
little thicker than the p.iper this is printed on. The llultbn gold 
rupee is a recent example of diminutive money. 

- But the most pernicious of all deceivers is a goldsmith 
■who commits fraiuls : the king shall order him to be cut piece- 
meal with razors.” — Maiiu, i\. 292. 

•• It is notorious that goldsmiths use one set of seeds for buy- 
ing, and another for nclling." — Jervis, Weights of the Konkan, 
p. 30. For the curious penalties assigned for trade frauds in 
later davs, see ray I’athin King.- of Dehli, p. 164 ; Elliot's Ilis- 
toiiaiis, iii. p. 197. It would startle some of our enterprising 
pursevors to lune to make up their deficient weights by flesh 
mercifully cut from " their buttoeks.” 

' Taveniier, speaking of the Imlian .wniy of the seventeenth 
centurv, savs, the Jews that deal in money .and exchange in 
the empire of the Grand Siiijmor are accounted a most subtil 
sort of people. But in the Indies they would be scarcely thought 
fit to he apprentices to these hankers." — p. 22, edit, of 1677. 

* I do not wish to inten'upt the independent course of the 
argument on the ancient data by introilucing extraneous and pos- 
sihlv more modern elements into the text : but a reference to the 
customs of the southern nations of India is instructive in showing 
that they also relied upon the competency of seeds to secure a 
good average, and equ.ally that they .selci ted those food grains 
which svere ever ready to their hands in the ordmary cultivation 
of the soil. 

'■ The tollnwing is a table of such ancient weights as are still 
the b.i'i' ot the small weights no-w prei'.dent throughout India. 

2 chaw.tl [husked rite]= 1 dh an = [rice in husk], 

S ,. ,, = 4 ., =I rati. 

16 ,, ,, = .S ., =2 ., =1 valla. 

61 ., ,. =32 ,, =6 „ =4 ,, =1 musha. 


Later weights. 

(90 r.itis, or 48 vallas, or 12 mi'ishas = l tola). 

The table of higher weights is as follows : — 

2 chawal = 1 dhfin, i/ava, or grain of wheat. 

8 ,, = 4 „ = 1 rati. 

64 „ = 32 „ = 8 „ =lmfcha. 

2-56 ,. =128 „ =32 „ =4 „ =1 tank. 

Later additions. 

(9 tanks = t ser, 18 = j, 36 = 4, and 72 = 1 ser. 

40 sers of 26 tolahs = l man, 20 man3 = l khandi, or 560 lbs. 
avoirdupoise).” — Capt. T. B. Jervis, Weights of India, Bombay, 
1836, p. 50. [The choic or chhwal is incidentally stated to he 
a very “ constant quantity”: and it is further mentioned that 
“ the large weights in most provinces conform to the weights of 
coins niO't in repute, and which form the general medium of 
commerce.”— p. 51.] 

“ That the weights of the principal current coins of account, 
which are synonymous with and equivalent to the corresponding 
weights used in commerce, are raised alike from the weight of 
certain vegetable grains or seeds, such as those of wheat, barley, 
rice, or the Abrus.” — Jervis, p. 261. 

General Cunningham has tested in a comprehensive manner 
several varieties of Indian seed weights, with the suhj oined results. 
The aserage weights are higher than I should have anticipated ; 
hut the locality of gro-wth, richness of soil, freshness of the seed, 
might all atfect the general return. However, as the author 
accepts my average of 1-75 for the practical working weight of 
the rali, I need not stop to discuss his minor details. 


Grains. 

1000 rice seeds 35S-5 

700 barley-corns, husked... 41S'5 
500 niishaka, small beans 1791-0 
60 bakala, ciimmon beans .5 10-0 
10 ni.'i-ha, black beans ... l ilhO 
— Numismatic Chronicle, 1873, p. 197. 


Value of 

Each. Ilatis in grains. 

0-3o85x 5 = 1-7925 
0-.5978 X 3 = 1-7934 
3-.5820-i-2 = 1-7910 
9- 10004-5 = 1-8200 
14-6000-1-8 = 1-8250 
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The aborigines, or their early successors, having exhausted the natural products of the soil in 
the descending scale, the hand of the intruder may be traced in the fanciful addition of the micro- 
scopic form of a “ very small mote, which may be discerned in a sunbeam passing through a 
lattice,” — the prototype of Professor Tyndall’s “dust,”^ — whose impalpable elements are still 
further reduced, in later Brahmanical writings, by several degrees.® No attempt, however, seems 
to have been made by the Aryans to vary or enlarge the seed verifications of the earlier settlers ; 
indeed, when tried by the test of the hymns of the Big Veda, they would seem to have been very ill 
versed in the mysteries of the Flora Indica,^ an extensive knowledge of which was clearly necessary 
for, and is evidenced in, the formation of the normal scale of proportions ; and consistently we find 
that, although the Vedic Aryans often invoked their gods to aid their agriculture, the result so little 
availed them that their efforts in that direction were chiefly confined to the primitive barley, in the 
raising of which even they do not seem to have been uniformly successful.* 

It will be seen at a glance that the gold and copper tables in the present series foUow a 
different system to that of the silver weights, the only points of absolute contact being the rati basis 
and the incorporated pala or nishka, which is introduced into the silver table under another and 
inappropriate name. The copper denominations are identical with those of the gold only in the 
80 rati measure common to each, which, however, is differently divided in the two instances, going 
at once into the gold calculations, but descending by |, J, 4, to the parallel -V or five ratis 
in the subdivisions of the lower metal. The first deduction suggested by these facts would be, that 
inasmuch as a crude scheme of exchange in copper probably preceded any effort at a silver currency, 
the copper and gold weights should take priority in point of date over the associated silver series ; 
but such an inference is not supported by the positive evidence available, which establishes, in a 
distinct manner, that there were pieces of copper of identical form and fabric with the silver-punch 


' “ Solar light in passing through a dark room reveals its track 
hy illuminating the dust floating in the air. ‘ The sun,' says 
Daniel Culverwell, ‘ discovers atomes, though they be invisible 
by candle light, and makes them dance naked in his beams.’ ” — 
Dust and Disease, p. 291, published in “ Fragments of Science,” 
hy John Tvaidall. London, 1871. 

- “'Writers on medicine proceed a step further, and affirm that 
a trasarmu contains 30 paramdnu or atoms,” elsewhere “ 86 
trasarenus or vaiifis" are stated to be “equal to 1 marichi or 
sensible portion of light,” six of which go to the black mustard 
seed. The Harkandeya Purkua gives 61 paramdnm to the 
trasarmu. — Colebrooke's Essays, i. pp. 528—530, 538. 

^ Hr. Huir’s exhaustive researches only produce the following 
meagre list : “ Fruit {phala) is mentioned in the Eig Yeda, 
i. 146, 5; iii. 45, 4. Plants {oshadhi, virudh) are frequently 
alluded to, and are even invoked (vi. 49, 14 ; vii. 34, 23, and 
35, 5 ; X. 97, 1), where some of them are spoken of as produced 
three ages before the gods; and are said to he divine [divih), 
X. 97, 4. Some of them flowering and productive and fruit- 
bearing, and others not.” — Muir, Sanskrit Texts, v. p. 463. 

* Wilson's Eig Veda, i. pp. xli, Ivii; and iii. p. xi. 

Mr. John Muir, with his usual care and completeness, has 
collected the entire series of Vedic references to seeds in the 
subjoined passage:— “In the Eig Veda (i. 23, 15; i. 66, 3; 


i. 117, 21, etc.) frequent mention is made of yava, which in later 
Sanskrit means barley; bat according to the Lexicon of Messrs. 
Bohtlingk and Roth, s.v., appears to have, in early times, denoted 
com in general. Rice (rri/ii), according to the same authority, 
is not referred to in the Rig Veda, but is named in the Atharva 
\eda, as well as barley and mds/ia (beans) and tila {Sesamuin 
orientale) ; see vi. 14, 2. Parched com {d/idiid) is mentioned in 
several places of the Rig Veda as an offering to the gods, and in 
iii. 35, 7, is said to be provided as food for Indra's horses." — 
Sanskrit Texts, v. p. 463. 

With all due deference to my friend Mr. Muir and his Pro- 
fessors, there can be little doubt but that the word ijai-a {/au), 
on the plateaus of Central Asia and the slopes of the Himidaya, 
preferentially implied barley, and not wheat. The parched barley, 
sattu [chumpa), of millions of living men still testifies to its in- 
herited use. Prof. Wilson consistently insisted upon the mean- 
ing of the word as barley, and especially in the la^t volume of 
the Eig Veda (iii. 1, 4) he lived to edit, where Indra's horses are 
said to be fed upon “ suitable grains,” that is, according to the 
scholiast, fried barley, bhrishtayavdn. 

Hue, Voyage dans le Thibet, speaks of “ la principale recolte 
est eu Tsing-kuu ou orge noire, dont ou fait le tsamba, base 
alimentaire de toute la population thibetaine, riche ou pauvre." 
— ^ii. p. 259. 
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coins concurrent with, the latter. Added to which the claims of this conventional weight of 32 
ratis (or 56 grains) to remote antiquity are proved by its remaining so much of a fixed institution 
in the land that it intruded itself amid all the Muhammadan reconstructions, and received full 
recognition from their rulers as a nominal standard, undisturbed by prior or subsequent changes in 
the coinage, up to 1450-14S8 a.d., at which period Bahlol Lodi had to improvise a new compound 
copper currency,* to supply the denudation of the country of its precious metals by the ruthless 
plunder of the Mughals under Timur at the close of the fourteenth century.’ 

The advance upon the gold sucarna of 80 7-atis to the pala or niskka is made by the local four, 
while the grand total is created, as in the silver table, by the decimal ten. This weight of SO rails, 
or 140 grains, which we find thus domiciled in India, as a second or alternative standard for gold 
and for co 2 )per under the denomination of is the measure to which I have alluded as the near 

counterpart, whether by hazard or design, of the Egyptian kat, the data for which latter weight 
will be found below.^ But identity in this case by no means necessitates a direct borrowing either 
on the one part or the other. The Phoenician drachma^ likewise runs sufficiently close upon the 50 
grains of the Indian imrmia ; but if it can be shown that the latter amount was arrived at in situ, 
by locally cherished figures applied to an indigenous unit, we can afibrd to disregard mere approxi- 
mations. However, this question need not be pressed further, as the 140-grain weight, in it.« 
tangible form, only appears amid the coinages of India just so long after the period of the first 
national pieces as should suffice to establish their age and high antiquity ; while its transmission 
from foreign lands at so late a date need not affect the conqdete independence of the first efforts 
of the local mind in the direction of monetary exchanges. 

In following up the subject of the derivation of names, we discover a much more distinct 
association with Semitic traditions in the word nkhJ;a, for which a Sanskrit root has lono- been 


* Pathin Kings of Delili, p. 363. 

2 Ibid, p. 313( 

^ *• Ce sigiie '0 lit goneraknient K.iT . . la scale prcuvc directe 
qu'cm ait do la vaUur K.vt se dcduit du CToupc Rak.vti, 
K.iKOTis, nom de la boursrade egt-ptienne au Toi^inairc dc liKiuellc 
Alexandre fonda la nouTclle capitalc dc I'Eg’j'ptc. . . Ic man(|ue 
absolu de tnute indication d'une nicsure inieriture au Kat de- 
montrait que ce poid.s etait I'unitc inferieure de la serie. Le 
poids de la pierre (Mr. Ilarris's live hat weight) s’est trouve 
egal a 698 grain.s Troy; admettons le chitfre de 700 pour tenir 
compte. Xous apprenons en outre (from Mr. Harris's papyrus of 
Itamses III.) que les subdivisions du Kat sunt dc simple tractions 
de cette mesure, et non des unites d'une mesure plus petite.” — 
M. Chaba.s, Xote sur un poids Egyptien, Kevue .Vrclieologiquc 
(Paris, 1861), p. 1.5. (The oaten was of the value of ten hat.) 

I annex an interesting account of another very ancient Egyptian 
weight from the pages of Xature. “ The grey granite ball has 
a mean diameter of 2| inches. Its form is that of an orange 
squeezeil somewhat out of its natural shape. Its greatest diameter 
is '2'88 inches, and its least 2'65 inches. Its surface is uneven, 
and shows no mark of any tool, and it presents the appearance of 
having hem roughly rounded by being shaken in a vessel with 
other stones. On the surface when found were several white 
spots of lime or plaster. In this condition it has been accurately 


weighed in the Standards Department, and its weight was found 
to be 8,321-97 grains. .Viter this weighing, the lime or plaster 
was careiully removed and preserved, when the weight of the 
granite ball was foiuid to be 8,32'2-l grains, equivalent to 
.539-282 metric grammes. It next remained for consideration 
how far the weight of this granite hall, w-hich must have re- 
mained undisturbed in the Great Piramid for not much less than 
4000 years (the date more generally ascribed to the construc- 
tion of the Great PjTamid being 2200 n.c.), agrees with anv of 
the ancient Egyptian weights. According to Dr. .Vrbuthnot, as 
quoted by Dr. Young in his article ‘IVeights’ in the Enev- 
clopa-dia Britannica, the ancient Egiptian Mina weighed 8,236 
English grains, or 532-683 grammes, thus ditfering not very 
much from that of the granite hall. But later authorities do 
not agree with this weight of the Egyptian iMina. Accordino- 
to them the ancient w-eight nearest to that of the bull is the 
Babylonian Mina =544-5 gr.raimes. Prof. Miller, in his account 
of the Yew standard Pound i^p, i .o-o), has shown that in frequent 
instances the Imperial modem pound, or unit of weight, differs 
very little from, and is therelore derived from, the ancient 
Egv-ptian Mina." — Nature, Dec. 26, 1872, p. 48. 

« Mr. Burgon, however, calculated that this weight should he 
placed as high “ as 58 and 59 grains."— Madden, Jewish Coinaize, 
p. 234. 
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sought ia vain,^ but which seems to connect itself naturally with “to be weighed” of the 

Book of J oh,- an imperfect form of which verb may have passed to the Aryans with the Phoenician 
letters already adverted to ; however, as the Indo-Germanic races were not hound to respect 
Semitic roots, they seem to have lost the final I, and though they may have caught the 
meaning and retained the vague sound of the word, they do not appear to have imported or 
had any knowledge of the weight of the Hebrew shekel of 220 grains. So that the integrity of the 
Indian system of weights remains altogether unaffected by the introduction of a second or 
alternative name of foreign origin to supplant the original pala. 

If the empire of Darius really extended to the hanks of the Indus, in our acceptation of the 
term, and his Indian revenues were assessed, within the limits of the Satrapy, in Euboic talents, we 
might anticipate a possible introduction of the weight in question through that channel, which 
must, in effect, have represented the old trade route in gold, from the eastward, of many previous 
generations of men ; but the difference between 64‘5, the estimated unit of the Euboic system, and 
the full 70 grains of the 4 kdrsha of the Indian scheme, or more than -pV, is too large a margin 
in the sale and purchase of so precious a metal to admit of any loose identity in proximate 
elements of the weight. So that we must look for other possible means of its transmission from 
the west, and perhaps, like the name of the nishka, seek to associate its passage with the downward 
course of the Aryan migrations, through the highways and byways of the Hindu Kush, when its 
primary identification with some of the undisturbed systems of the Euphrates valley, newly come 
out of Egypt, before the age of authoritative debasements,^ and its reception by the Aryans with 
the accompanying Phoenician alphabet, may serve to account for its appearance in Northern India. 
The geographical spread of these copper weights is not by any means confined to the intersecting 
Aryan track, as we have indications of their presence in Arachosia, in the earliest Greek coins 
of Pantaleon;^ mention of their currency in the grants and inscriptions of the western coast of 
India ; and frequent reference to their uses in Ceylon. 

As ethnic systems of computation and the ruling distribution of numbers are calculated to 
throw light upon the identities and derivation of weights and measures, it may be useful to compare 
some of the more ancient methods of procedure. The Egyptians seem to have delighted in vulgar 
fractions, theoretically dividing the whole number into every possible combination of fractions ; but 
they evinced no preference for fours, and definitely accepted the ten for the higher estimates.-’ The 


1 “Nishka is a weight of gold, or gold in general, and it 
certainly has no satisfactory etymology in Sanskrit. Nothing 
seems more likely than that it should be derived from Kanishka, 
the Sanskrit name of Kanerki.” — Max Muller, Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, p. 332. 

- vi. 2. Ezraviii. 25. Eoot 7ip^ “ to weigh.” The Arabic 
makes it (JJi), hence miikdl. 

2 We must guard ourselves in these matters by the reservation 
of a possible difference between commercial weights and authori- 
tative official definitions. Mr. Grote has given us a remarkable 
in.stance of trade utterly disregarding the action of the ruling 
power. “ It is ascertained, not merely by the evidence of Dardanus, 


but by the still more incontrovertible testimony of a published 
Athenian inscription, that the ‘ great Athenian talent and mina' 
continued in exclusive use at Athens, as iceights, for several 
centuries after Solon, — that the debasement introduced by that 
legislator applied only to the coins, drachmiu, obols and then- 
multiples, together with the mina and talent considered as 
pecuniary denominations apart from actual weight." — Minor 
Works of George Grote, 1873, p. lit. 

* General Cuimingham gives the weights of the copper coins 
of Pantaleon at 138 grs., those of Eukratides variously at 137-19, 
138-28, 140-24. — Numismatie Chronicle, 1873, p. 217. 

* Dr. Birch, Unpublished Documents and the Harris Papj-rus. 
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Accad Turanians, on the other hand, to judge by the numbers preserved in the traditions of the 
land,i seem to have had a decided loaning towards fours, though, as we learn from the Assyrian 
translations of their earlier documents, they attached singular importance to the number of seve 7 ir 
The Assyrian system was essentially sexagesimal,^ so that it has been laid “ down as a law ” for 
^lesopotamian metrology, that “all the older systems are divisible by either 6,000 or 3,600. The 
6,000th or 3,600th part of the talent is a divisor of all higher weights and coins, and a multiple of 
all lower weights and coins, except its |rds.” * 

The sixes and sixties of the banks of the Euphrates® find no counterpart to the southward of 
the Sewalik range beyond the inevitable ten and its necessarily included half, fee. The Indian 
system, like all else pertaining to it, had its own independently devised multiple, i'he four. Whether 
the first suggestion of this favourite number was derived from the four fingers of the hand, or the 
more suggestive four-footed beasts,® we need not pause to inquire ; but the Indians have at all times 
displayed an unprecedented faculty for figures, and were from the first able to manipulate compli- 
cated arithmetical problems, and especially delighted in fabulous totals ; but with aU this they have 
ever evinced their allegiance to the old four, which we find in its place of honour in the earliest 
extant writings and inscriptions. As the nations of the west, to meet their own wants, speedily pro- 
duced a separate symbol for Jlvef' and abbreviated the five perpendicular strokes of the Phoenician into 


' Eawliasoa’s .\ncient ^tonarchie?, ii. 325. “ The King calls 
himself King of the four regions. . . The mention of four dis- 
tricts is curious, since the same number was from the first affected 
by the Chaldieans.” i. 19. “ In each of these distiicts we hare 
a sort of tetrarchy or special pre-eminence of fours.” See also 
Sir H. Rawlinson, J.R..\.S. i. p. 193, Arha-it, “ the four gods.” 
See further the list of fuurt given under ” lumbers in Scripture,” 
in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible : and the fours in Cruden's 
Concordance, Moses of Khorene Geography, p. 363, and Ilistory 
of .\rmenia, i p. 6. 

® See Fraser's Magazine, article by the Rev. X. H. Sayce, 
June, 1874, p. 709. “ The song of seven spirits” (Fox Talbot). 
The seven spirits were “ the guardians of the planets and of the 
week.” 

“ Seven they (are', seven they are. 

In the splendour of heaven seven they (are). 

Seven they (are), seven they (are). 

Seven twice a^ain they (are).” 

Xote also the ” seven-headed serpent," etc. “The seven gates of 
Hades,” in Ishtar's descent to the infernal regions. Tablet in 
the British Museum, translated by Fox Talbot, Records of the 
Fast, pp. 140-7. See also Fox Talbot, Journ. R. Soc. Literature, 
pp. 249, 251. Symbolic numbers in Scripture. The Rev. M*. L. 
Bevan, in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, remarks, “ Three, 
four, seven, twelve, and forty are ‘ symbolic signs’ ; but seven so 
far surpasses the rest, both in the frequency with which it recurs, 
and in the importance of the objects with which it is associated, 
that it may fairly be termed the representative symbolic number.” 

’ IV'eights and Moneys of .Assyria (by the Rev. A. H. SaveeL 

8 iir or “royal shekels” =1 shekel (12dts.). 

60 shekels = 1 mana-gina (lib. 4oz. 8dts.). 

2 mana-iina (standard manehs) = 1 maneh (21bs. 8oz. lOdts.}. 

30 manehs =1 talent (821bs,). 

“ The contract tablets variously give 1 talent of silver as equi- 
valent to 5 manehs of gold, 5 manehs of silver to 2 manehs of 


gold, 10 manehs of silver to 1 maneh of gold.” — Records of the 
Past, 1873, p. 166. 

* Mr. R. S. Poole, of the British Museum, has favoured me 
with the subjoined revised list of the ancient metric systems of 
the West ; 

Authori- Practical 
tative Vnit. 

Grains. Divisional Scale. Unit. Coins. 

Hebrew Gold (dbl.) 1,320,000 ^ 100-M00 = 132 gr. 

„ Silver. . 660,000 -1-3000 =220 220 shekel. 

Babylonian (full) . 959,040 60.;.i20 = 133-2 [126-7] 84-5 

or-;- 600 - 60 = 266-4 [siglos. 

„ lesser 479,520 -y 60 -y 60 = 133-2 
Persian Gold . , 399,600 -ySOOO-y =133-2 129 Dario 

Egt-ptian „ . . 840,000 -y 600^ 10 = 140 140 Ket. 

Hlginetan . . . 660,000 60-yl00 = 110 110 

Attic (commercial). 598,800 -y 60 -f 100= 99-8 
„ (lowered). . 5-58,900 -y 60 -y 100= 93-1 92 3 

„ (Solonian) . 430,260[-y 60-yl00= 71-"]) 

„ (ditto double) 860,520 -y 120-yl00= 71-7)®^'^ 

„ (ditto lowered) 405,000 -y 60 -y 100= 67-5 

Euboic .... 387,000[ = 6000-y = 64-5] 

* Sir H. Rawlinson on the Babylonian Sexagesimal Xotation, 

Journ. Roy. As. Soc. xv. p. 217. ' 

' pdda, “a foot, a fourth,” in' pd, “ a foot ” 

pdi, “ a quarter,” jV. , etc. pddah (in Hindu law) , 

“ four stages of a law-suit.” -Haug, Brahmanism, etc. (Poonah, 
1863), p. 9. The Scythic name for four is given as ml or nnl, 
“ the analogy of which to the Dravidian ndl or nal is very re- 
markable.”— Caldwell, p. 274. 

Gcsenius, p. 88: M. Pihan, Signes de Numeration usites 
chez les Peuples Orientaux, Paris, 1860, p. 167; and, quoting 
Oppert, p. 165. 
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-t- and the Palmyrene y ; the Indians, apart from their indigenous Pali signs for four, simplified the 
tedious repetition of the four lines the Bactrian writing had brought with it from Mesopotamia, as 
seen on Asoka’s inscription at Kapurdigiri,^ into a cross like a Roman X, which was doubled to form 
eight, while they left the five utterly uncared for, to follow in a measure the original Phoenician 
method of IX, or 4 plus 1 = 5.^ Of course the Indian table of weights had to have its lower pro- 
portionate atoms accommodated to the weights actually pertaining to the seeds in each instance, 
hut the higher gradations are uniformly grounded upon fours and tens ; and to show how distinctly 
the idea of working by fours was fixed in the minds of men, we find the gradational system of fines 
in Manu (viii. 337) progressively stated as “8, 16, 32, 64,” and twice 64; while the exotic element 
betrays itself, in the distribution of the civil administration, in the “Lords of 10, 20, 100, and 
1000 towns,” and in “ the larger fines which rise from 50 and. 100 to 500 and 1000 panas.” These 
contrasts are still more distinctly marked in the later legislation disclosed in Yajnavalkya’s Dharma 
Sastra, though so many of the old penalties are copied from Manu and remain as before, the tendency 
towards decimal reckoning is patent in all the new fines, etc. So much for the antiquarian evi- 
dences ; and to prove the custom at the other extreme of the chain of testimony, and its survival 
within a nation of almost Chinese fixity, it may be asserted that the whole arithmetic of the masses 
for whose forefathers these laws were enacted, is primarily based on gandas or “fours” and in the 
modern bazars of India the unlettered cultivator may any day be seen having a eomplicated account 
demonstrated to him by the aid of a series of fours, represented, as the case may be, by cowrie 
shells, seeds of pulse, or other ready reckoners ; but the contrast may be completed by inquiring if 
the most ardent advocate of Aryan supremacy can advance any title for that section of the human 
race to a speciality mfoitrs.^ 

Among other very favourite numbers among the Indians, and one which seems to appertain to 


^ Joum. Eot. As. Soc. xii. p. 225, Aniiyohena chataro | | | | 
rajano, “ the four kings,” Antiochus, Ptolemy, Magas, and 
Alexander. 

* Journal Royal Asiatic Society, xii. p. 12. 

^ “ A Ganda is equivalent to four Kauris, ‘ to count by Gandas’ 
signifies to count by fours, or by the quaternary scale, to which 
the natives are very partial, — in the same way as to count by 
gahis or panjas, is to count by fives, or by the quinary scale. 
As foxir Kauris make one Ganda, so do twenty Gandhs make one 
Pan, and sixteen Pans make one Kahawan. But there are 
grades of monetary value even below that of Kauri ; for the 
Hindus seem as fond of dealing with these infinitesimal quantities 
as they are with the higher numbers, as exemplified in the article 
Karor. Thus 3 Krant, or 4 Kak, or 5 Bat, or 9 Dant, or 27 Jau, 
or 32 Dar, or 80 Til, or 800 Sano, are each equivalent to one 
Kamri. These are not in practical nse in the N.W. Provinces, 
but are entered in several account books, and many of them 
appear to be employed in the bazar transactions of Kattak and 
parts of Bengal.” — Elliot’s Glossary of Indian Terms, ii. p. 31.5. 
The Editor, Mr. Beames, adds, “ These minute amounts are of 
great and constantly occurring use in calculating the shares of 
proprietors in the enormous Zamindaris in Bihar and Bengal 
under the perpetual settlement. Each estate, however large, 
being considered for purposes of partition as one rupee, a person 


whose share is only two or three krints may have an interest in 
the estate equal to several thousand acres, and worth many lakhs 
of rupees.” Dr. W. "W. Hunter gives an instance of the 
aboriginal uses of four. It seems that among the Santals and 
other lower classes in Bengal “ they employ a curious word signify- 
ing j less. Thus instead of saving 2j they say j less 3, ... in 
Bengali pouu-e, ‘ i less,’ Santali ‘ four.’ ” — Rural Bengal, 

p. 177. But this is merely one of the essentials of vernacular 
Hindustani, where we have j less, and J more, 

which is extended beyond the units into hundreds and thousands, 
as 100 — f = 75, and" 1000 + j = 1250. Mr. Caldwell remarks, 
“It is a characteristic of the Scythian languages that they u^e 
for 8 and 9 compounds which signify 10 — 2 and 10—1. In some 
instances an original uncompounded word is used for 8, but 9 is 
always a compound.” — p. 281. 

^ M. Pictet, who has so laboriously collected all and every- 
thing pertaining to the early development of Aryan civilization 
in his Paleontologie Linguistique, does not even notice the 
number. Speaking of the Sanskrit foury Bopp remarks, “ S’il 
en etait ainsi, il serait litteralement exact de dire que nos ancetres 
ne surent compter que jusqu’a trois, et que, des le nombre quatre, 
ils ont recouru a une addition (1 + 3). A son tour, cinq contien- 
drait quatre.”— Bopp, edit. Breal, Paris, 1859, p. iii. 
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the very earliest traditions of agricultural communities, is 84 (7 x 12). The Chaurdsi 
Tulgo Ckdr-assi) or groups of 84 villages, like our hundreds, abound among the aboriginal divisions 
of the N. West of India. The number was largely affected by the Buddhists ; indeed, everything 
good or holy seems to have required eighty-four repetitions.^ In this case the coincidence with the 
mystic astronomical numbers of the Accad or Chaldaean system is most striking, and can scarcely 
have been fortuitous. As the dwellers on the Euphrates Invoked the sacred numbers of the seven 
spirits and the Zodiacal 12,^ so the Yedlc Aryans, in India, appealed to the seven horses and the 
12-spoked wheel of the Sun {Aditija)? 

Having gone through the data supplied b}' Manu, we may now refer to the next succeeding 
authority on Hindu law, the Dharma Sastra of Y’ajnavalkya, whose date is attributed to a period 
shortly before Yikramaditya, or from B.c. 57 to 50 a.d.^ His tables are nearly identical with those 
already quoted,^ one unimportant but possible variant being the assignment of three white mustard 
seeds instead of six to the barley-corn. There are some apparent contradictions and complications 
regarding j'jrtfe.s and suranias, but no additional information is afforded respecting the weight of the 
copper-measure of value, which is described in Dr. Eoer’s translation, equally vaguely with ilanu’s 
text, as, “ a copper jiana is of the weight of a hdrsha,” and as the English editor justly observes, the 
tables “ by no means satisfactorily define the intrinsic weight and signification of the jmna, which, 
as the measure of pecuniary penalty,” would naturally be of the greatest importance. It is to 
be remarked that neither Hanu nor Yajnavalkya refer in any way to the cowrie-shell currency, 
which was clearly in these days a seaboard circulation, unheard of in the North-west ; nor is anv 
mention made of the tola, which now plays so leading a part in Indian metrology. Neither is 


' See the exhaustive article on this number in Sir H. Elliot’s 
Glossary of Indian Terms, sub vote. Sir H. Elliot sums up his 
remarks on Chanrdsis with additional information derived from 
his own local experience, to the effect that “ this is not the place 
to enter, as fully as the interesting nature of the subject demands, 
into the inquiry when Chaurdni were first introduced into the 
mythology and administrative details of India ; but it is obvious 
to remark that the Buddhists and Jains are more partial to the 
number than the Brahmans ; and that the Rhipiits, ... as well 
as their congeners the Giijars and Jats, more particularly affect 
that number than any other tribes at present found m occupation 
of the soil." 

- The Eev. A. II. Sayce, Fraser's Ma/jazitis, p. 707, “Accad 
months arranged astronomically formed the Zodiac.” 

^ Wilson, Big Veda, vol. ii. p. 12.5 (ii. iii. 8), again, p. 127. 
“ The seven who preside over this seven-wheeled chariot (are) the 
seven horses who draw it ; seven sisters ride in it together (ravs 
of the sun ':) , and in it are depo-ited the seven forms of utterance.” 
I have advisedly emphasized the words in India in the text above, 
as the Siikta, in which the foregoing passage occurs, associates 
it with addresses to Sarasvati (stanzas 49, .52). See also ilr. 
Muir's summary of the Vedic notices of Sarasvati, J.R.A.S. ii. 
p. 18; and later references to the town of Sarsuti. in mv Pathan 
Kings, p. 295. IVe may contrast this combination of numbers 
with the true Aryan conception, held alike by Vedic and Iranian 
writers, of the 33 I)tras of the former and the 33 ralus of the 
latter ; regarding which Prof. Hang remarks, “ We may gather 


with a certain reason, that it was a time-hallowed formula only 
to count divine things, its bearing and import being not more 
understood at all (sic) by the Iranians after their separation from 
the Brahmans.” — M. Hang, Literature of the Parsees (Bombay, 
1802), p. 233. See also Muir, J.E.A.S. n.s. i. p. 263. Max 
Muller, in speaking of numbers in his new translation of the 
Big I eda, London, 1809. i. 240, remarks, “ To say that sev'en is 
a sidemn or sacred number is to say very little, for however 
solemn or sacred that number may be elsewhere, it is not more 
sacred than any other number in the Veda. . . All these do 
not prove that the number of 7 was more sacred than the 
number 1 or 3 or 5 or 10 used in the I eda in a very similar 
way.” 

* Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii. pp. 374, 470, 510 ; Dr. Boer, Transla- 
tion of Yajnavalkya, Calcutta, 1859, p. 11 ; M. Miiller, Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 330; Stenzler assigns the work to the second 
century a.d. 

* Sec. 362. Five kri.shnala berries = T masha, 16 mashas = 

1 suvama. “ Sec. 363. A pala is 4 or 5 suvarnas. Two krish- 
ualas are a silver masha; 16 of the latter a dharana. Sec. 364. 
A satamlna and a pala are each equal to 10 dharanas ; a nishka 
13 4 suvarnas.” . . Xote. “ In the corre-ponding s/oias of Manu, 
10 palas are said to be equivalent to 1 dharana. We can only 
reconcile this by supposing Manu to refer to a gold pala, and 
Yajnavalkya to a silver pal,,. The Sanskrit commentator adds, 
under Copper, 4 karshas = l pala, 1 pana= kasha, i.e. i pala.” 
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the now omnipotent rupee ever heard of,' which is readily accounted for by the fact that these latter 
were true Aryan words, whose incorporation into the speech of the country at large was not effected 
till a later date. So much for the weights and their relative proportions inter se. I shall defer 
any examination of the corresponding equivalents in the English standard till I can apply the 
results to the extant coins of the period. 

Before taking leave of this division of the subject, I am anxious to meet, in anticipation, an 
objection which may possibly strike philologists as hostile to the general position I have sought to 
maintain in this Essay ; inasmuch as it may be held that the fact of the several divisions of the 
static tables being expressed in Sanskrit words should, prbnd facie, imply that the Sanskrit- 
speaking “Aryans” originated the system upon which the gradational scales were based. But it 
must be remembered that the entire work from whence these data are derived is written in the 
Sanskrit language, its very exotic character justifying the inference that it was so embodied, not 
with a view to vulgar use, but for the purposes of a superiorly educated, or, more probably, of an 
exclusive class. Moreover, it is to be borne in mind that the speech itself, though foreign, had 
for many centuries been partially introduced into the land, and constituted the chosen means of 
expression of the dominant religious and occasional temporal authority. But apart from these 
considerations, there remains to me the more comprehensive question as to how much the Sanskrit 
tongue of our modern dictionaries, at this time undergoing the process of elaboration and gram- 
matical definition® on Indian soil, was indebted to the local speech ? It can be shown from sound 
palaeographic, as well as from philological testimony, that the intermingling Aryans borrowed 
Dravidian letters to improve their then imperfect alphabet,® adopted Drdvidian words till lately 


^ Xote 3, p. 39, infra. If the impressed riipa “form” came 
gradually to be applied to silver itself, silver puuch-marked coins 
ought to have preceded the application of the term to that metal. 
tul, “ to lift up” («.c. to sveigh), hence tolah. 

TAdaj, hence toAovtov, “ a balance, a pair of scales. ’ 
tollo, “to lift up,” Gothic thula. 

- F. Miiller, in the Academy, Aug. 15, 1872, p. 319, remarks, 
“ The Sanskrit Lexicon, in particular, which at present, like the 
Arabian, contains an amalgamation of the most discordant 
elements.” 

^ Iforris, Journ. E..k.S. xv. p. 19, The Scythic Version of the 
Behistun Inscription of Darius ; “I will here express my con- 
viction that the sounds called cerebral are peculiar to the Tartar 
or Finnish class of languages ; that the really Indian languages 
are all of Tartar origin, or, at least, that their phonetic and 
grammatical affinities are Tartar ; and that the writers of Sanskrit 
adopted the sounds from their Indian neighbours.” Caldwell, 
Dravidian Grammar, pp. 43, 107, 111: “The cerebral con- 
sonants are essential component elements of a large number of 
primitive Dravidian roots, . . whereas in most cases in Sanskrit, 
the use of cerebral consonants instead of dentals, and especially 
the nse of the cerebral n instead of the dental n, is merely 
euphonic. None of the cerebral consonants have ever been dis- 
covered in any of the primitive languages which are related to 
the Sanskrit.” 

“ Enfin, la classe des linguales ou cerebrales Sanserites ne se 
trouve pas en Zend : mais n’est-il pas remarquable qu’on ne la 


rencontre pas davantage dans les langues de I’Europe que appar- 
tiennent a la meme famUle, et que, parmi les mots indiens oh se 
voient les cerebrales, il en soit passe un si petit nombre dans les 
ididmes europeens ? Pour moi, quand je pense au rdle que jouent 
ces consonnes dans les dialectes du Decan, particulierement en 
tamoul et en telougou, et au nombre relativement asset restreint 
des mots sanscrits que les possedent, je me persuade qu’eBes 
appartiennent en propre au sol de ITnde, et que leur origine ne 
doit pas etre cherchee en de(ja de ITndus, dans I'ancienne Arie. 
II me parait qu’elles ont ete empruntees par le sanserif aux 
dialectes primitifs qu’il rencontra dans ITnde, et admises par lui 
dans son alphabet, lorsque les Brahmanes sentirent le besoin de 
le regulariser et de le mettre en parfaite harmonie avec I’etat de 
lalangue.” — Boumouf, Ya^na, p. cxlv. 

“ The third class is called that of the linguals or cerebrals, and 
embraces a peculiar kind of sounds of t together with its nasal ; 
a kind not original, but which has developed itself from the 
ordinary class of t sounds. ... In the Prakrit this class has 
obtained great supremacy.” — Bopp’s Grammar, Wilson and 
Eastwick, i. p. 14. 

“ It must be clearly understood . . . that the Devanagari cere- 
brals were unknown to the language of the (Persian Cimeiform) 
Inscriptions” (of Darius). — Sir H. Rawlinson, J.R.A.S. x. p. 63. 

Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal (1868), pp. 176, 180, note, 
“ According to Schleicher, the Sanskrit alphabet originally con- 
sisted of only 15 consonants, and adopted 19 from the aborigines.” 
Prinsep’s Essays, ii. p. 151. 
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classed as Aryan, ^ and, as has been discovered from the inherent evidence of the Bactrian character, 
appropriated a very large amount of Indian Pali design in the mechanical construction of the 
vocalic and other portions of their needfully amplified Semitic system of writing.® 

These considerations naturally lead to the inquiry whether Brav'idian roots do not throw light 
upon the clearly misunderstood meaning of the passage in Manu, defining the value of a copper 
Ixdrshupaiia. The result proves that the Tamil corruptly “cash,” is described as “coin, 

money in general ; ” and, among other grammatical details, it is found that ponakdsu, vennikdsu, and 
pettalaikdsu, still exist as the vernacular terms severally for gold, silver, and copper coins, while the 
corresponding verb kdsadikka primarily means “ to coin.” "With these hints a new and intelligible 
translation of the verse in question may be proposed, to the effect that a “ kdrshdpana is to be 
understood (to be) a coined (copper) pana.” If this interpretation will stand criticism, we obtain 
new light on the Indian monetary system, to the effect that the earliest Sanskrit authority 
on such subjects extant recognizes as an ordinary fact the institution of coined money ; while the 
context proves how much of Dravidian civilization still remained in the Upper provinces, and how 
little competent subsequent Sanskrit commentators on Manu’s text were to appreciate anything 
beyond their own confined views and conventional teachings. 

In addition to the above suggestive rectification of the reading of a passage in Manu, tending 
to prove that coined money was in use at the period of the compilation of the text of India’s earliest 
lawgiver, any question that might have remained on this subject may be satisfactorily set at rest 
by the testimony of the published Sanskrit version of Tajnavalkya,-* the commentary on which, 
known as the Mitdkshard, defines the kurshika as “measured by a karsha” (kdrshenonmita) ; 
while the copper karsha itself is described as idmrasya rikdra, or “ copper transformed,” i.e. 
worked up from its crude metallic state into some recognized shape.® This proves, in the one 
case, that the interpretation of the term karsha, as a coin, or fabricated piece of whatever 
description, is fuUy authorized ; and, in the other, that the copper kdrshdpana, as Manu’s text 
would imply, constituted the ready referee of weight, which its general currency as a coin of the 
period was calculated to insure. Indeed, it is curious to note how near an adherence to very 
primitive customs this state of things discloses, in that the original idea of the use of definite 
and subdivided weights of metal for commercial purposes is still so closely identified with the 
secondary function these fixed units had come to fulfil in the guise of monev, as circulatino 


' Caldwell, p. 438 ; Muir, Sanskrit Texts, ii. p. 39; Moles- 
worth, Marathi Dictionary, p. xiii. 

’ Num. Chron, 1863, p. 232 ; Prinsep’s Essays, ii. p. 146. 

^ Wilson, Glossary of Indian Terms, sub voce. karsha, 

Tamil kasu, “ cash,” Toda kas, Chinese cash. 

* Mitikshara, i. 364. 

* Professor Wilson missed the full force of this explanation in 
adhering to the old translation of Manu, where ''karsha or pana" 
are given. — Ariana Antiqua, p. 404 ; Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 53, 
note. 

Gen. Cunningham, in his late paper on Alexander’s Successors 
(Xum. Chron. 1873, p. 198), has strangely overlooked the above 


explanation (published by me in 1864), and has allowed himself 
to be misled by the text of the L'ddvati, a modem composition of 
A.D. 1150, into supposing that because the work in question speaks 
of “ 16 panns (of copper) being equal to 1 dharana or karsha of 

silver,” that, therefore, the weight was called a 

Whereas his own context from the Amara Kosha shows that there 
was a “ copper karsha," i.e. a copper coin, and equally a “ suvat na 
or golden karsha P which last was simply a 5«re/7ia,’or the given 
weight of gold, in the fomi of a coin. In short, the weight of 
80 rafts, as the Ceylon texts (note 4, p. 41, infra) prove, was 
immutable, and it was employed, without regard to metals, to 
measure gold, silver, or copper, down the whole weatern coast. 
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measures of value, Trliile they retained their hereditary acceptance as bases of ponderosity.^ 
This duality of function remained so essentially associated in the minds of the people, that the 
revised scales of weights of the British Giovernment, in compliance with local predilections, were 
adapted and adjusted under a similar system, — the current Rupee recommending itself as the 
initial datum and “ foundation of the Ser and Man” ~ and as the criterion and handy test of the 
higher weights. 

O O 

I must not close this chapter on weights without a momentary reference to scales and balances. 
It will perhaps he admitted that any such elaborate system of counterpoises of seeds, as we find 
in operation among the ancient Indians, must prima facie imply a knowledge of the technical 
appliance of scales, in their fully developed form.® To a people whose burthens were habitually 
slung from the opposite ends of a bambu, and carried on the shoulder, the mechanical advance of 
first principles into the realization of the balance would demand but slight mental efibrt.* 
They also, very early in the civilization of their own land, seem to have learnt the use of the 
steel-yard, an invention which would likewise be self-suggested, in the every-day employment of 
the irrigation whip and the nice adjustment of the counter- weight, corrected from time to time 
with crude lumps of clay or mud.® As the nation did not take to public epigraphy till Asoka 
taught them to use nature’s rocks and boulders, and fashioned monoliths, for the purpose, so their 
sculptures only present themselves under the auspices of advanced Buddhism in the ornamentation 
of their sacred edifices. Amid the bas-reliefs surrounding their colossal stupas, or tumuli, we 
observe many of the incidents of home life depicted with contemporary fidelity. At Sanchi 
(whose sculptures date before our era) we see the rice or corn being passed into a measure,^ but 
scales or balances do not occur. Among the later sculptures referring to the Buddhist faith at 
Amaravati,’’' we discover the steel-yard in full operation.® We know not what further illustrations 
may be in store for us in association with the more fully draped figures of Gen. Cunningham’s 


* An early example of the nse of the Karsha as a weight is 
given in the Buddhist Legends (Bumouf, Introd. Hist. Bud. 
p. 238), where one Karsha weight of sandal-wood is stated to 
have cost “ 500 Kdrshhpanas.” 

* Prinsep’s Useful Tables, ii. pp. 95, 104-6 ; Joum. As. Soc. 
Bengal, 1834, Appendix, p. 61, etc. See also Joiun. As. Soc. 
Bengal, i. p. 445. 

^ Looking hack upon the primitive cnstoms of the people, we 
find that scales were recognized as a positive institution, — in an 
original way, they formed part of the machinery of justice in 
trials by “ ordeal,” where men’s condemnation depended upon 
their gain or loss, at a given interval, in the critical balance. 

“ Sec. 95. The scales, fire, water, poison, the sacred draught — 
these are the ordeals for exculpation. . . 98. The scales are (the 

ordeal) for women, children, aged men, the blind, the lame, 
Br&hmans, etc. . . 100. When the accused has been placed in 

the scales by those who understand the art of weighing, a counter 
weight adjusted and a line drawn. . . 101. ‘Oh scales! made by 

the gods of old, the abode of truth : therefore do ye, propitious 
ones, declare the truth and liberate me from suspicion ! 102. If I 

be an evil-doer, then hear me down, oh mother ! If I be pure, carry 


me upwards.’ ” — Tajnavalkya, Rder’s translation, Calcutta, 1859. 
See also Asiatic Researches, i. p. 389, “six minutes’ interval” ; 
and Trail’s Report on Kumaon, “ Tardzu ka dip," interval, in 
modem practice, from night to morning ; As. Res. xvi. p. 173. 

* Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, Sanchi bas-relief, 
pi. xxxii. fig. 1, p. 130. 

® The extant instrument of the present day is thus described : 
“ The Khariii is a sort of steel-yard, in use not only in Xipkl, 
but in Tibet ; it is employed in weighing oil, lumber, ghee, salt, 
metals, etc., but not grain, and is graduated in a very minute 
manner. The principal divisions of the scale are the following : 
The Dhanti, or extreme degree =2J sirs, Bengal weight. 

,, Hummali, j of a Dharni = 3 sirs of ?<ipal,each 16 ga^ahs. 

,, Bessowli, g Dhami. 

„ Barchpul, l „ 

„ Charpul, I „ 

„ Authpul, i „ 

— Kirkpatrick’s Kipkl, p. 96. 

® Fergusson, pi. xxxii. 

’ Supposed to refer to 350 a.d. Fergusson, pp. 72, 253. 

» Fergusson, pi. lx. fig. 1, and pi. lixiiii. fig. 1, pp. 194, 224. 
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latest discoverv of tte ruined stupa at Bharahut, where we have the unusual advantage of 
explanatory headings in writing attached to each scene delineated on the stone.‘ 

Measures of Capacity and Lexgth. 

The larger range of an investigation into the parallel measures of capacity or measures of 
length does not fall within the limits of the present inquiry ; but some reference to both one and 
the other may be necessary to determine how far the Indian races are open to the charge of 
imitation or of borrowing from other nations. 

That measures })€)■ se in the loose interpretation of handfuls double handfuls [anjali), 

bundles, burthens carried on men’s heads, loads of animals, etc., must have been the pioneers of any 
exact system of weighment, will readily be admitted ; and it is curious to remark, that this point 


‘ ‘-The rao-it interesting remains are at Bharahut, six miles 
to the north-east of TJchahara, nine miles to the south-east of the 
Sutna railway station, and 120 miles to the south-west ot -Allah- 
abad. In our maps the place is called Bharaod. It is the site of 
an old city, which only sixty years ago was covered with a dense 
jungle. In the midst of this j ungle stood a large brick stupa, 
68 feet in diameter, sun-ounded by a stone railing, 88 feet in 
diameter and nine feet in height. The whole of the stupa has 
been carried away to build the houses of the present village ; 
but rather mure than halt of the stone railing stiU remains. . . 

“ This colonnade of the Bharahut stupa is of the same age and 
style as that of the great Sauchi stupa near BhiKa. But the 
Sknchi railing is quite plain, while the Bharahut railing is pro- 
fusely sculptured — ettn pdlar and every rail as well as the 
whole coping being Mulptured on both faces, with an inscription 
on nearly every stone, from the characters of these inscriptions, 
as in the similar tasc of the .Sinchi stupa, the erection ot the 
railing must be assigned to the age ot .Asoka, or about b.c. 2-30. 

“ The inscriptions are mostly records of the gilts of pillars and 
rails, like tho-e of the S.rnchi and other stupas. But there is 
also a considerable number of descriptive records, or placards, 
placed either above or below many ot the sculptures. These last 
are extremely valuable, a- they will enable us to identity nearly 
all the principal figures and scenes that are represented in the.se 
ancient bas-reliets. 

“ Amongst the numerous sculptures at Bharahut there are no 
naked figures as at Sinchi and at Mathura, but all are well clad, 
and e-peciallv the women, whose heads are generally covered 
with richlv-figured cloth.s, which may be either muslins, or 
perhaps brocades or shawls. Most of the figures, both male and 
female, are also profusely adorned with gold and jewelled orna- 
ments, in many of which one of the most significant Buddhist 
symbols plavs a prominent part. The earrings are mostly of 
one curious massive pattern which is common to both men and 
women. The animus, or elephant goad, w.as also a favourite 
ornament, which is placed at intervals in the long necklaces of 
ladies. . . . 

“ Amongst the scenes represented there are upwards of a dozen 
of the Buddhist legends called Jdtakas, all of which relate to the 
former births of Buddha. Luckily these also have their appro- 
priate inscriptions, or descriptive labels, without which I am 
afraid that their identification would hardly have been possible. 


“ Of illustrations of the life of Buddha during his last appear- 
ance there are some good examples. The earliest of these is a 
medallion containing Maya's dream of the white elephant, which 
is superscribed Bhagavato Xkkdanti. -A second scene belongs to 
the reign of Ajdta Satm, King of Magadha, in the eighth year 
of whose reign Buddha attained Xtrvd)ia. This is labelled 

‘‘ Ajdtasnta Bhagavato vandate. — Some of the well-known 
assemblies of the Buddhists would also appear to be represented, 
of which one is called the Jatila Sahha, of which I know nothing. 
-A second belongs, I think, to a later period of Buddhist history, 
about midway between the death of Buddha and the reign of 
-Asoka. This sculpture represents a large assembly, and is duly 
labelled — 

“ Sudhaiima Beva Sabka Bhagavato Chndd MaJid. — The words 
Reva Sabha I take to mean the assembly or svnod which was 
presided over by the fam.sus Buddhist priest Eevato just 100 
years after the death of Buddha, or in B.c. 378. 

" But the Bharahut sculptures are not confined to the legends 
and events connected with the career of Buddha, as there is at 
least one bas-relief which illustrates a famous scene in the life of 
Rama. . . 

‘‘ -A further examination of the inscriptions, and the receipt 
of Air. Beglar's report of the completion of the excavations, 
have made several very valuable additions to my account of 
the Bharahut sculptures, of which I will now give a brief 
description. 

“ -A bas-relief, labelled with the name of Basmajita, shows 
the well-known King of Kosala in a chariot drawn bv four 
horses proceeding to pay his respects to the Buddhist Wheel 
symbol, which is appropriately rmmi, Bhagavato dhamma chakam. 

“ There are also representations of five separate Bodhi Trees 
of as many different Buddhas, which are distinctlv labelled as 
follows : — 

(1) . Bhagavato Tipaaino Bodhi, that is, the Tree of Vipasyin 

or Vipasui, the first of the seven Buddhas. 

(2) . Bhagavato Kakuaadhaaa Bodhi. 

(3) . Bhagavato Konagamans Bodhi. 

(4) . Bhagavato Kaaapaaa Bodhi. 

(5) . Bhagavato Sakamuniuo Bodhi. 

“ These last are the four well-known Buddhists named Kra- 
kuchhanda, Kondgamani, Kdsyapa, and Sdkyamuni." — Joum. 
As. Soc. Bengal, Proceedings for May, 1874, p. 110. 
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once reached, with what singular tenacity the natives of India, during the progress and onward 
course of their civilization, have adhered to the more certain test of weight. So that the old 
measures have long since been driven into the odd corners of the land,^ and the living population 
steadfastly decline to recognize the merits or expediency of a late Government proposal to re-intro- 
duce measures of capacity.® 

With the exception of some incidental references to such estimates in Manu,® the earliest 
record of what may prove to be measures of capacity is preserved in the Atharva Parisishfa, a work 
for which very high antiquity is claimed, but which, when tested by the internal evidence of the 
Table itself, may have to submit to a diminution of its assumed age. The Table speaks of Magadha 
weights and the intervention of Brahma in the production of the larger measure of the drona. As 
we have seen, at the period of more archaic Vedic literature, the Aryans had not penetrated into 
Magadha (Bihar), ^ nor had they brought Brahma himself into the prominence he ultimately secured 
by the efforts of his votaries. The Table purports to be applicable to the measurement of t/hi or 
clarified butter, but it is a very great question whether ghi was not ordinarily weighed and not 
measured, in its liquid form, then as now. Besides which the initial item and the ascending grada- 
tion to the identical pala of 320 ratis, as given in the gold table, points to a similar inference ; 
while the higher increments by fours has an air of local development, and the final drona itself 
of 163,840 ratis proves to be a very diflferent weight from the drona of four ddhakas in the ordinary 
measure series (Table B. infra), which is estimated to weigh only 81,920 ratis. 


* “Another interesting subject on which inquirr should be 
made is that of the weights and measures of the country, of 
which many curious specimens are stUl in daily use to the south 
of the Jumna. . . The old measures are usually made of joints 
of bambu, or of brass or of iron, and more rarely of hard wood. 
. . . The commonest name for one of the smaller measures is 
Nali, which means simply a joint of bambu. The metal vessels 
are usually shaped something like hour-glasses, being narrower 
in the middle than at the top and bottom. Other names are 
Faile or Fali, Dona or Drona, etc. In the Gangetic provinces 
these old measures have long ago disappeared.’’ — Gen. Cunning- 
ham, Archieological Report for 1871-2, p. xi. 

Here is a curious illustration of a lately struggling trade on 
our Himalayan frontier, which had only partially emancipated 
itself from rude measures of capacity even in the presence of the 
civilization of the nineteenth century. 

“ Grain, salt, boras, etc., are sold by measures of capacity, as 
follows : 

8 Handfuls make one Fliiiruiva. 

8 Fhuruwa ,, De. 

12 De ,, Dobu or Guama. 

"Within the Ghats (passes) the articles above named are .also cal- 
culated by the Karbich or sheep saddle-bag, taken at four Xalis. 
Grain is also computed by the Luyattor, or large [Goat] Kar- 
bich =20 Kalis; Swola, or basket = 60 Kalis; T'hanch, or skin 
= 60 Kalis. 

“Gold is calculated by the Sarswo or Fhetdng = Mdsns. Gold 
dust separated into Fhetdngs, each tied up in a bit of cloth, is 
current as coin at eight rupees the Fhetdng. Silver is computed 
at the Jyk or Teinasht (three JFdsas'), and the Gorma or current 
rupee = four Jyu. The Jyu or Gangatassi is coined at Ladakh." 


— Trail’s Report on the Bhotea Mahals of Kumaon, -A.s. Res. 
svii. p. 24. 

“The people in Spiti (in the Himalayas) have a measure called 
a muni or thee, which is a small wooden cup ; this is of two 
sizes, the one used for buying, called chagreh, holding 29 lbs. 
weight of grain ; and the other, by which they sell, called yoogreh, 
which hohls only 21 lbs. weight.’’ — Capt. Harcourt’s “ Kooloo, 
Lahoul and Spiti,’’ p. 249. 

't- The subjoined confessions on the part of the British Govern- 
ment in 1867, embodied in an official paper by Col. R. Strachev, 
F.R.S., are significant ; “ Measures of capacity are hardly known 
in Xorthem India. In Bengal and Southern India they are 
more frequently used, and, as a rule, are intended to be equiva- 
lent to certain determinate weights of grain. 

“ Throughout India the old standard of weight seems almost 
universally to have been the current coin of the localitv, and the 
multiplicity of [later] coinages has been, and is still, accom- 
panied by an equal or even greater multiplicity of weights. . . . 
'The usual lineal measures are the cubit or , and the yard or 
gu:. . . . The hath varies from 14 to 20 inches, the guz from 
28 to 40 inches.” 

’ Kumbhas of grain are noticed in viii. § 320, with the inser- 
tion of (a humbha is 20 lironas and a drona 200 palas) ; in viii. 
397, palas of cotton-thread are mentioned. 

Colebrooke incidentally remarks (i. p. 536), “ The measures 
of grain in common use are probably derived from the ancient 
humbha and drona ; but their names are not suggested by any of 
the preceding tables” [of later date ?]. 

^ The Ganges seems to have been the limit of X edic progress : 
it is only twice mentioned in the sacred texts.’’ — Muir, vol. v. 
page 388. 
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I reproduce the romanizecl version of the Sanskrit text of the passage relating to these 
measures, for the satisfaction of those vrlio may desire to follow the original words, and append a 
tabulated return of the figures contributed by the passage in question, adding, for the purposes 
of comparison, the sum totals in ratm and English grains. 

ghritiipi'aiiidnaiii vaJcsJiijdmi, mdslialcam panchakris}inala>ii , 
yidsltakdni cJuituhilaxshtih pulam ehani ridhhjate || 
ih df.rihsatpalikam pradluim Jldgadhaih paril'ititam | 
dthakam tu chatuhprasthai/i, cafurbkir dronam dithakaih '] 
drompraiadnam vijnei/am Iralimand ninnitam purd ] 

(hddamlhyadjiihair nitijiiin paldndm panchabluh sataih jj 
— Weber, Abhanillungen Jer Akadcmio der Wissenschaftcn zii Berlin, 1862, p. 82. 


Table of MEAsntrs (Weights?; of Gni. 

[E'tiT.dted weight m gr?. Trov.] 

8-75 = 0 Eatis= 1 Masha. 

560 = 320 „ = 64 „ =1 Bala. 

17,920 = 10,210 „ = 2,048 „ = 32 „ = 1 Prastha. 

71,680 = 40,960 „ = 8,192 „ =128 „ = 4 „ =1 A'thaka. 

286,720 = 163,840 „ =32,768 „ =512 „ =16 ,, =4 „ =1 Drona. 

The next collection of documents bearing upon measui'es comes to us, Jongo intervallo, in the 
form of a compilation, by a comparatively modem writer, Giopala Bhatta, embracing all the metric 
waifs and strays to be found in the later Brahmanical writings dubiously entitled Furums} 

I subjoin Colcbrooke’s analysis and summary reconstruction of these data. 


On the measures of grain Gopala-bhatta quotes the authority of several Purdnas From these 

may be formed two Tables. The first coincides with the texts of the Vardha Purdna, and is preferred by 
Piaghunandana ; the second, formed on the concurrent authority of the Phavishga, Padma, and Skanda Purdnas, 
is adopted in the Kalpataru. 

Table A. 


[Estimate in Ratis and grains. 

2,240 = 1,280 

8,960 = 5,120 

35,840 = 20,480 

143,360 = 81,920 

2,867,200 = 1,638,400 
28,672,000 = 16,384,000 


8 MH-s/itfs (or handfulsj = 

8 kunchis = 

4 pushkalas = 

4 ddhakas = 

20 dronas = 

Table B. 


8 pahs = 4 prasritis 
1 pushkala. 

1 ddhaka. 

1 drona. 

1 kumhha. 


1 kunchi. 


4 pahs = 2 prasritis 
4 kudaras 
4 prasthas 
4 ddhakas 
20 dronas 
10 kumbhas 


= 1 kudava or setakd 
= 1 prastha 
= 1 ddhaka 
= 1 drona 

= lb khdris=\ himbha 
= 1 hdha 


14 tohs. 


56 

224 

896 

17,920 

1,97,200 


;> 

7f 

i) 
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' Tol. AVilfnril, sppakin'r of the methods of writing history in 
Indi.i, aives .'in apt illii-tration of the probable value of the 
I’ur.'ina' in tliis direction. “ I was aeijuamted lately, at Benares, 
with a I'hronii'Icr of that sort, and in the several conversations I 
hid with him, he candidlv acknowledged that he filled up the 
intcrnicdi.ite 'paces between the reiaU' of famous kings with 
nanii . at a venture ; that he shortened nr lengthened tin ir reigns 
at ph .i'Ure : and that it was under'tood tliat hi' piedece"Ors hail 
taken the same liberties. Through their emendations and cor- 


rections, you see plainly a total want of historical knowledge and 
criticism ; and sometimes some disingenuity is but too obvious. 
This is, however, the case with the sections on futurity in the 
Bhagavat, YavTi, Vishnu, and Brahmanda Puranas ; which with 
the above lists constitute the whide stock of historical knowledge 
among the Ilindcis ; and the whole might be comprised in a few 
nuarto pages of print.”— .\'iatic Researches, vol. i.v. pp. 132, 133. 

- Taking the w eight of the pala at 320 ratis, as in the pre- 
vious tables. 
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“I have already quoted a comparison of the kudava or setahd, hod. ser [of 1280 ratis, or 2240 grs.], to a 
practical measure of length; and Tve learn from the Lilutati [a.d. 1150] that the khan or khdrika of Magadha 
should be a cube measured by one cubit ; ‘ A vessel measured by a cubit in every dimension is a ghanahasta, 
which, in ITagadha, is called khdrika ; it should be made of twelve corners or angles formed b*y surfaces (that 
is, it should be made in the form of a solid with six faces). The khdrika of Utkala is in general use on the 
south of the river Godavari ; there the drona is the sixteenth part of a khdri ; the ddhaka J of a drona ; the 
prastha \ of an ddhaka ; and the kudava J of a prastha ; but the kudava, formed like a ghanahasta, should be 
measured by three fingers and a half in every dimension. This vessel must be made of earth or similar 
materials ; for such alone is a kudava.’ ” — Colebrooke’s Essays, ii. 537. 

I avail myself of the opportunity afforded by the concluding extract to caution my readers 
against the supposition that everything which is embodied in the Sanskrit language is of necessity 
o/d. have been entertained occasionally by being told how our Christian religion owes such 

and such of its leading elements of faith to Buddhist, Brahmanical, or Zoroastrian teachings ; but 
the progress of knowledge now enables us to turn the tables, and to prove that our antagonists were 
the real borrowers. The Buddhists have been credited with priority over our conception of the 
Trinity, but the earliest documents of their creed, dating in 250 b.c.,^ or nearly three centuries after 
the Nirvana of Buddha, neither suggest nor foreshadow any such combination; though we can 
well conceive how easily their missionaries may have caught the infection of the Aryan devotion 
to threes. And in this respect it is curious to find the first monumental notice of the “ oppressive 
Aryas” in the immediately consecutive declaration of faith embodied in the Bhabra Edict of 
Asoka, which further introduces us to the crude initiation of this most mundane triad, composed 
of Buddha, Dharma, Sanga, “Buddha, the law, and the convocation,” or assemblage of mortals, 
to whom had been delegated the task of defining the authoritative creed of the future ! - 

The Brahmans, in their turn, as has lately been discovered, appropriated without limit or 
scruple, but of course without acknowledgment, the ideas and the very expressions contained in the 
IS’ew Testament : as these transmuted passages were embodied in the text of the Bhagavad-Gitd^ a 
work supposed to date as early as the third century a.d., some suspicion might possibly have been 


1 Edicts of Asoka, J.E.A.S. vii. (18-50), 1-53, and the Bhabra 
Edict, xvi. p. 366 ; Prinsep’s Essays, ii. 12-34 ; J.A. S. Bengal, 
vii. (1838), pp. 156, 219, and Bhabra Edict, ix. 616. 

- “ King Piyadasi (Asoka) to the venerable assembly of Maga- 
dha I proclaim to what extent my respect and favour (are 

placed) in Buddha, in the law, and in the assembly, .... haGng 
overcome the oppressions of the Aryas {Aliya) and future perils 
.... (and refuted) the songs of the Munis, the sutras of the 
Munis," etc. — Wilson’s Translation, J.Pi.A.S. xG. p. 366. See 
also Burnouf, who translates the text by “ des facultes surmitu- 
relles des Aryas et les terreurs de I’avenir.” The independent 
facsimile of the original inscription lithographed in Calcutta is 
clear as to the word Aliya, though the Pandits translate 

the passage differently. — J.A.S. Bengal, ix. p. 619. 

3 “IVe can no longer doubt, therefore, the possibility of the 
h's’pothesis that the composer of the Bhagavad-Gita .... u^ed 
Christian ideas and expressions, and transferred sayings of Christ 
related in the Gospels to Krishna.” The author then proceeds 
to demonstrate that the composer was acquainted with the 


writings of the New Testament, and used them as he thought 
fit, “ weaving into his own work numerous passages, if not word 
for word, yet preserving the meaning and shaping it accordmg 
to the Indian mode of thought, a fact which till now no one has 
noticed .” — Indian Antiquary (October, 1873), Notice from the 
Appendix of Dr, Lorinser's Bhagavad-Gita (Breslau, 1869) ; see 
also M’eber, Indische Studien, i. 400; Lassen, i. 623, iii. 398; 
T. Wheeler, History of India, i. 407. But more especiallv do I 
desire to quote the conclusions arrived at by one of oui’ most 
advanced Sanskritists, representing the learning of the south, 
who, in accepting these preliminary proofs, adds, “ Patriotic 
Hindus will hardly like the notion that their greatest modern 
philosophers borrowed from Christianity; but as they cannot 
give an historical or credible account of the origin of these 
Vedantist sects, if we take the above facts into consideration, 
there is more against them than a strong presumption, for these 
doctrines were certainly unknown in India in Vedic or Buddhistic 
times.” — Mr. A. Burnell, Madras C. S., Indian Antiquary, Sept. 
1873, p. 274. 
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thrown upon the originality of our received version ; hut the question of derivation has been com- 
prehensively examined and determined in our favour by Dr. F. Lorinser, whose verdict had already 
been facilitated by the researches of other eminent Orientalists. 

Of all the strange pretensions in this direction to damage our tenets, none appear to be more 
groundless than the Zoroastrian or Mazdyasan claims of priority in some minor items of faith, 
though, considering the anomalous nature and very modern period of the reconstruction of the 
Pohlvi and Zand Texts, we can afford to pass these by without any effort at refutation.' 

Far more important in its bearing upon the present inquiry, however, is the clear and 
indubitable evidence of a borrowing on the part of the Sanskrit writers of the Greek system of 
astronomy, and its incidental following of numbers, methods of computation, etc.- 

To return to our subject, I conclude that in early times, when systems of weights and measures 
were in process of adjustment, no discrimination was arrived at between measures of capacity for 
dry goods and fluid measures.^ In one instance, at least, it is clear that the old “double-handfuls” 
were indifferently used for fluids. However improbable it may seem, no one who has admired 
the perfection of an Indian hand will feel any difficulty about its applicability to this purpose : if 
the four fingers and the thumb are still competent to play the every-day part of a tube or mouth- 


* rrotV-iiir 'We-tenaard, mie of ma pioneer^ in the modern 
study ot Zand, and wlio aouu^lit knowli-dne on IVr-i.iU utvn soil 
and amona' htr eiiildrenU children, the Par-i^ of liomhay. pro- 
nouni ed the Zand-Ave-ta to he ■' a modern dunc-liill, where you 
may tiiid aiieieut pi .irl>." — J.E .VS, viu. o. 

M, Michel Preal, .-o hivourahly hiionn a- tlie editor of the 
new edition of lioppu Coiup, native Grammar, ehehire' that “la 
peoirraphie de Ihii-'''? e-t e-wntiellenient f.ihiileiHe.” — Journal 
A'i.itii|iic, 1.S02, p. 497. 

M. Ilppirt, eMiminiiia' the Jenniuene.ii.- of the Zand texts from 
.another point ot vien, ha- '.iti-l.ictorily e-tahlidied, on the evi- 
dt iiee of the alph.ihet it- It, that the wntimr-. in the form we 
now li.ne tlu-m, mii't nua— .mly he of eonipar.itively modern 
date. — Joiirnal A-iatiqne, IS.rl, p. osl, 

A- lor the I’ehlvi ver'ion> of tlie sai-ri d hook-. Grammars and 
Dictionaiii' for whieh h-ue hi in rn'on--tniiti d witli si, nmrh 
inetenuity, it may he tnoiiirli to s.iy that, unlike tlie rei’o\ ei ed 
S.iii'knt. they .iltoeiitliir fail to intn-put or lete.il the ti nor of 
the uiicieiit lU'criptioiu iii the original toiimie. Indeed it is 
alniiot a la-e ot the hliiid li-.idlnL'' the hlinil. Aiiipietil du I’lrion 
learnt his first le-son in I'dilci Imm the icnorant ile-eenihints of 
the tns'itive Parsis in liomhay in the past l•pntnrv. and now the 
cxi'tins eeneration of P.'irsU in Pimihay (luote Anqnetil to aid 
their own defieitni'ii s ! 

2 “ Mais tou- les traites d'astronomie prnpres a Plnde, ceux 
(|ui sent reputes It s plus aneieiis comme les pin- modi mes, ^ont 
identlipies pour le fond h ' uii' .aux autris; i!s m- ditien nt ipie 
jiar des raoditicatioii' de detail, din-s u Piiitiltration de la scaence 
tiiropeVaiiie suii;neusemtiit ili-'inmlee.” — Ketiew ot “Theftri- 
int.il .V-tronomer” (1.S4S) in the Journ. des ts.ivaut', hv il. Pint, 
-Vpril, ls59, p. 197. 

•• [1, I'es elements d’inve'tiiration eomhim's, on verra, I'e crois, 
rt'-ultir avic etidi-nie, qiie la science iistronomiiine dont les 
TliudoUs se vanteiit comme lent dtant propre, et dont ils tout 
reiiiontcr rtt.ibllssenient primitii a une antiijuite labultuse, 


repose sur des donnees d' observations qiii lent sent etrangeres et 
provienneut d'cmpiimts historiquement fort receuts.’' — Jbid. 
p. 199. 

‘‘ II me reste ii attacquer la derniere forteresse de la science 
astronomique indienne, Pinstinition des Xakshatras. Mais ce 
n'est qu'un editice fanta'tique, imaje troiupeiise de realites, et 
le talisman de la critique le tera evanonir." — p. 418, 

" It will be remembered that A. AV. von Schlegel looked on 
the mention of these names (karkuln, etc.) as a proot not only 
ot the high antiquity hut even ot tlie Indian orisrin of the Zodiac, 
but since the a])pearauce of Ilultzmann's admirable memoir, 
Vthtr ikii gi-ifchtsckfd thd InihichtH ThierknUes 

(Karlsruhe, 1841), it is hardly possible for any one longer to doubt 
that the truth is quite the other way, and that the converse po.si- 
tion is the coiTect one.’’ . . . For, besides the mention of the 
>'iik>li<il,-:i, there arc al'O frequent references to the planets : and 
we know that the Indian astronomers acquired their knowledge 
ot the pl.mets at a comparatively late period. . . . And the 
peiuliar relations whieli exi-t, just in those oldest passages in 
which the planets are mentioned, .... appear to point with 
cert.imty to the fact that tlie Indian astronomers were indebted 
to the (ri-eeks tor their knowledge of tlie planets; for neither 
Indian ii.iiiies, nor the deities associated with them, atford the 
smalle-t explanation of such relations." — prof. IVelier on the 
Ramay.ana. Translation in the “ Indian Antiquarv," June, 1872 
p 172; see also Dr. Whitney, Journ. Roy. As. Soe. i. x.s. 324-7 ; 
Colohrooke's Essays, 1873, vol. ii. p. 479, note; Max Muller, 
Pret.iue to vol. iv. Rig Veda (text), p. xliv. 

3 A later passage in ilanu, di-Hiiiiig the duties of Brahman 
hushandmen, alter enunier.itiiig (x. 89, 7, S, Hi wliat things a 
Rralmian is pndiibited from sil/imj, goes on to say (94), “ Fluid 
thing.s may, however, be bartered fur other tluids, but not salt 
for any tiling liquid; si, may di'essed grain for grain undressed, 
and tihi-seeds for grain in the husk, equal weights or measures 
being taken.”— Haughton, p. 354. 
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piece through which to inhale smoke from the rough clay pipe-head to the complete exclusion of 
the external air, there need be no distrust as to the capacity of the closed fingers to retain liquids, 
a faculty which seems indicated in the very meaning attached to the term anjald} 

Measures of Length. 

The theory of the measures of length in India, though primarilj^ based upon such natural tests 
as finger-breadths, spans, and cubits, is consistent in its acceptance of the seed arbitrament of local 
metrologies, for the purpose of checking the inevitable inequalities of size in men’s hands and arms, 
and defining amounts below the initial finger-breadth. In its later practical development, it con- 
nects itself in a singular manner with the circulating media, inasmuch as, though the duties of 
ancient coins were already dual, as authorized weights and current money, the later Muhammadan 
kings conceived the idea of endowing them with a new faculty as criteria of length. It might have 
been supposed that roughly-finished hand-made coins, cut transversely from a rounded bar of metal, 
would furnish a very imperfect unit for such a purpose; but so well did the coarse-looking pieces of 
Sikandar bin Bahlol Lodi (a.d. 1488-1547) fulfil this mission, that independent trials made by 
Greneral Cunningham * and myself,® to establish the length of this king’s gaz,^ or yard measure, vary 
only to the extent of -0211 inches in the 30-0211 or 30- inches, which constituted our several 
determinations of the standard in question. As the number of dUjits or finger-breadths are specified 
in concert with the new elements of this measure, we may work upwards through tested tradition 
and its practical application in the ascertained unit of the fifteenth century, and inferentially define 
the normal size of the finger of the early occupants of the soil.® 

As the passage relating to the Sikandari gaz is of considerable importance, and in its extant 
form clearly requires rectification, I append the original Persian text, as given in Dr. Blochmann’s 
critical edition of the Ain-i-Akbari. In the preliminary sentences, reciting the various yard mea- 
sures known in Hindustan, Ahul Fazl enumerates no less than five varieties as current at different 
times in the countr}'-. 1. The long gaz of (24 divisions x 8 barley-corns or) 192 barley-corns. 
2. The medium-sized gaz, whose dimensions are not specified. 3. The short gaz of (24 x 6 barley- 
corns or) 144 barley-corns. 4. A gaz similar to this last (24 x 6), but with the further definition 
that the breadth of the barley-corn is to equal the thickness of six hairs from the mane of a Yuhu 
(horse). 5. A gaz of considerable antiquity, which is described as measuring j 

or “two spans and two finger-breadths” = 26 finger-breadths or 208 barley-corns. The sub- 
cut off, wound.” So d/ianu, “ a bow,” gave its name to a 
larger measure. 

“ General A. Cunningham, proceeiling upon the Sikandari 
data, makes the digit of India -72976 of an inch. My return, 
which I have always considered as slightly below the mark, 
gives -72289 of an inch. The Greek AaKTvAos was -7581375 
and the Homan digit -7281. 


' iasrl an;a?d, “ The cavity formed by putting 

the hands together and holding the palms as if to receive water ; 
as much as can be held in both hands so disposed." — Shakespear. 

® General A. Cunningham, “ Ancient Geography of India,” 
London, 1871, i. 273, note, 575. 

“ Pathan Kings of Dehli” (1871), pp. 371-4. 

■i “ a measure, a rod, an arrow,” from “ to prick. 
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divisions of this yard are especially noticed as following the quaternary system of sixteens and 
fours, making the paJiarj^^ (HfT) equal to part of the gaz. It is incidentally stated that No. 1 
gaz “was used for measuring cultivated lands, roads, forts, and mud-walls.” No. 2 served for 
measuring buildings of stone and wood, thatches, religious houses, wells, and gardens. No. 3 was 
employed for measuring cloth, armour, beds, palk'n, chairs, carts, etc.^ Omitting the extraneous 
notices of secen different Muhammadan yards, we come to a cloth measure (No. 6) specified as 

“seven hands of four fingers,” 28 finger-breadths,- or 224 
barley-corns ; tliis yard is, however, stated by some authors to amount to 27 fingers onlv ; and, 
finally, reference is made to No. 7, the or Geodetic yaz dimcnsio), also of seven 

hands, more or less, the authoritative length of which is not very clearly determined. After this, 
the text runs on as follows ; — 










, I • 




Jr’ ■words 0^' are omitted in some 3ISS.] 

(tli iz ij'cA. j-'j 

iJJz . Ji' ^1/ yj ^ JL IJ =s jf 

W- 

J-,-?*- u.’b'* b‘^ A^;A'l 

JijTc:— =0 jli jL.) jA [variant ill;. * wa-llid ill _. 

— Calcutta text, i. p. 295. 


v-> 


The tenor of this passage, as far as it relates to the Sikamlari yaz, is to the eflfect that Sikan- 
dar Lodi, taking advantage, we may suppose, of the improved make of his remodelled coinage, 
authorized its use as a measure of length. It would seem that he contemplated no interference 
with the prevalent standard yaz, inasmuch as he did not seek to force it to match an even sum 
of coins, as Humayfin did after him. The yard in question is defined as being equal to the 
diameters of 4U Sikandaris (Sikandari tankahs), and further, the text goes on to state, that 
Eumayun increased the length of the yard to the even total 42 Sikandaris, or 42 finger-breadths, » 


* Gl.iilwin, .'V(n-i-,\kb,iri, i. p. SSI. 

- (iUidniii ijivt's only "twenty tmerurs," i. p. SoS. 

The text has .A . ^ or “ thirtv-two" fiinjer-. hut tho con- 
^ ^ S' 

text tle.irly di mand, the correution to .A > or forly-tuo. 

I niy-ilt did not notice this rather obviou- error in the rer5.ian 
text till I cainc to calculate the amount!! inrolved. It Is curious 


0 see m.w constant this mistranscription has been even in the 
best .Msb All Gladwin's copies niu,t have been wrono- in this 
re-poct; Prin-ep's authorities (Useful Tables, 12S) shared the 
mi-take, and the only chort to reconcile the obvious discrepanev 
between the " 32 tinner." for the Htimayuni yn. and the 41 of 
the has been made l,y some commentator, attemptinft 

n assimilate the mea.ures hy reducing the 41 fingers of the 
latter to 31. as shown in the lari.mf quoted above. 
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which form of gaz continued in use through.out tlie reigns of Shir Shah and Islam Shah 
(a.d. 1540-1552) for certain descriptions of measurements, until the thirty-first year after Akbar’s 
accession, when it was found that though cotton goods were measured by the newly-devised 
Akhari cjaz of 46 fingers, yet the Sikcmdari (it does not say Humdijuni) gaz of 41^ fingers, con- 
tinued to he employed in land measures and masonry, when His Majesty accepted, as final, a 
reduction of the official yard, for all purposes, to 41 fingers, naming it by the ostentatious title 
of the Ildhi (or divine) gaz. The length of this gani in Enghsh inches, as tested by the coins, 
will therefore run at 29‘92016 inches, or taking the lower estimate (of 30 inches for 41 J Sikandaris) 
at 29‘63849 inches. In the early days of our occupation of Horthern India great efibrts were made 
to fix and determine this most important measure, which constituted, in effect, the basis of all the 
official definitions of superficial areas to be found in the land surveys of our predecessors. Endless 
calculations and comparisons, derived from the most unpromising materials, were made to ascertain 
the true length of this gaz, ending, however, in so little satisfactory a result as to leave the question 
open between 29 and 35 inches ; but as the majority of actual measures of land made it 33 inches, 
that amount was adopted in our new legislation, though, as James Prinsep justly remarked, “ it is 
natural to suppose that the. gaz adopted for measuring the land should vary on the side of excess, 
and probably all the above [returns] thus derived are too long.’’^ But there was a stfil larger 
question left unnoticed, as to how far Akbar’s decree had been practically enforced beyond the 
metropolitan provinces, and how many local officials contented themselves with a paper revision 
of the old estimates, without needless measurements, leaving the village accountants and the 
occupiers of the soil to their undisturbed ancestral estimates. 

I now give Colebrooke’s Tables of linear measures. 

Meastees of Lexgth, etc. 

“ On the measures of space Gopala Bhatta quotes a text from Vriddha-Manu, which traces these from 
the same minute quantity as weights. 

8 trasarenus = 1 renti. 

8 renus = 1 bdldgra, or hair’s point. 

8 Ididgras = 1 liksha, or poppy-seed. 

8 likshas = 1 yiika. 

8 yukas = 1 yava, or very small barley-corn. 

8 yavas = 1 angula, or finger. 

From this Manu proceeds to larger measures. 

12 angidas or fingers = 1 vitasti, or span. 

2 vitadis = 1 hada, or cubit.” ^ 

—Colebrooke’s Essays, ii. 538. 


- Prinsep, TTseful Tables, ii. p. 12.5. See also the endless 
variety of Linear Pleasures of India, pp. 127-8, and Wilson’s 
Glossary, sub voce. 

- The Markandeya Purdna notices two other methods of 
measuring. 

21 breadths of the middle of the thumb = 1 aratni (Dhanurdanda r) 
10 ditto = 1 prddtsa or span from the tip of the thumb to the tip 
of the forefinger. 


The Lildvati defines the measures of arable land : 

10 hands = 1 vaum or bambu cane. 

20 vansas (in length and breadth) = 1 niranga. 

I annex a curious remnant of ancient custom which still finds 
a refuge in Kumaon. “ The mode of calculation (of the measures 
of land) in use throughout the hUls is, by the estimated quantity 
of grain which the land wiU require to sow it. . . . The most 
common denomination is the bisi [bis 20, btsi 20th), whielChas 
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Beyond these primitive measures, advancing civilization introduced the following, which are 
quoted from various sources ; 

4 = 1 danda, “a stalf,” dhanu, “ a bow.” 

10 hastas = 1 hans or bambii. 

‘2 dandas = 1 nddika or nddi. 

2000 dandas = 1 Icos or krosa. 

2 kos = 1 gavyiiti. 

4 bids = 1 yojana. 


ilEASUILES OF TliCE. 

Dmsioxs OF Tine, from ilanu, i. G4 : 

18 nii/ieshas, or twinklings of an eve = 1 kdsbtbd. 


30 kdshtJids 
30 kalds 
12 kshanas 
30 muburtas 

now been adopted as a general standard. The regular bi.-it ought, 
as its name implies, to contain land requiring 20 i'nU.s [nal. a 
joint of Bambu) ot seed ; its actual extent, therefore, varies 
according to the quality ut noil, as the grain U sown much wider 


= 1 kald. 

= 1 ksliam. 

= 1 muhiirta. 

= 1 day and night (according to mean solar time). 

in poor lands near the summit, than in rich lands at the base oi 
the mount.iins. . . . Another mode of computation is by the 
plough of two yoke of bullocks.'’ — G, W. Trail, Report on 
Kumaon, As. Res. xsd. p 178 



CHAPTER II. 


ilOXEY, rN’DER ITS HISTORICAL ASPECT. 

I HAVE already extracted from tlie ancient Code of ]Manu the contemporaneous definition of the 
weights of metal in use “ for the purpose of worldly business.” I will now examine how much of 
an approximation to the conventional notion of a money currency had been reached at the period of 
the composition or collection of the Vedas and other archaic Sanskrit texts. 

Professor Wilson was the first to proclaim the discovery of a reference to coined money in the 
Vedas, where, in the enumeration of the gifts bestowed upon the Rishi Garga by Prastoka, the son 
of Raja Srinjaya, mention is made of “ ten purses” of gold.* It is only of secondary importance, at 
this stage of the inquiry, to seek to determine the exchangeable rate, or the contents of these “purses, 
bags, or chests,” ® though I should primarily be disposed to identify them, in their archaic form, with 
the curious little red harjs, filled with crude gold to the amount of about sixteen shillings, which still 
figure in the Trans-Himalayan commerce with Northern India,^ though such an association does not 
necessarily imply a parallel reduction of size or weight. The leading point established by the 
context consists in the admission that some recognized scale or measure of value was understood and 
freely accepted among the Vedic Aryans under the given denomination of kosayih — just as we find 
in the later civilization of the land a continuous conventional use of closed or sealed bags, such as the 
traveller Bernier saw at the Court of Aurangzeb in 1663 a.d.,'* and whose counterparts but recently 
appealed to our modern comprehension in the current “purses” of the Ottoman Empire. The 
words dasa hirantja pinddn, “ten lumps of gold,” in the succeeding verse of the same hymn, seem to 
have a much more direct bearing on the general question, and would almost in themselves sufiice to 
establish a reckoning by tale. Had the text merely confined itself to the expression “ lumps of 
gold” in the generic sense, crude and undefined fragments of metal might have been understood; 
but the deliberate enumeration of ten horses and ten lumps of gold * would seemingly enforce the 
conclusion that those lumps were determinate sections of the metal of habitually recognized value, 
or some such divisional portions of gold, without the same limitation as to size, as we see in the 


1 Rig Veda Sanhita, iii. pp. xvi. and 74 : and note, ibid. 

- Text, “ Bam kosayih.” CoMMEXT.iHY, “ Surarnapiirndn 
dnmkosdn.” — H. H. Wilson, iii. p. 474. That it was the custom 
to employ bags, with fi.xed and defined quantities in each, .at or 
about this period, may he gathered from the exteot from the 
Tilahahharata quoted below, p. 38. 

3 “ Gold dust separated into Phetdngs (covered money ?), each 
tied-up in a bit of cloth, is current as coin at eight Rupees the 
Phetang.” — Trap’s Report on the Bhotea Mahids of Kumaon, 
As. Res. xvii. p. 24 (passage quoted at large, p. 25, si/j>ni). 

* In giving an account of the elephant combats, he mentions 
that the courageoub Mahauts (or drivers) had “ sacks of Peyssas” 


given to them as rewards. — iii. p. 67, English edition of 1672. 
The Aiii or Institutes of Akbar have preserved a record of the 
Court custom, of always keeping “ ready, in the palace, large sums 
in cidms, every thousand of which are kept in bags.” — Gladwin, 
Am-i-Akbari, i. 3. The term for purse here made use of is 
d.iii.i r .. ' , saksah,“ a thousand,” ]jy tora. In Persian 

bahlah, “ a purse,” hence kharj-i-bahlah, “ expenditure 
from the privy purse.” 

^ Rig Veda Sanhita, 4th ashtaka, 7th adhyaya ; sukta xlvii. 
verse 23, “ I have received ten horses, ten purses, clothes, and 
ample food, and ten lumps of gold, from Divodisa.” 


0 
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parallel cases of tlie silver and copper of which Manu speaks, and whose extant survivors find a 
place in our medal cabinets. The near juxtaposition of the term himnya ])indun with the preceding 
Jiomhjili seemingly points to refined or wrought metal, in contrast to the native gold inclosed in 
the latter. It is probable that the former consisted of buttons of cast metal, which originally took 
the form of rough balls or imperfect pyramids,* which in process of time were hammered flat, 
hall-marked, and assimilated to the later productions of the domino shape, whose edges were 
ordinarily cut at hazard to reduce them to accurate official weight. 

In addition to this allusion to pieces of gold, which I suppose to have been in point of value 
siivarnas, the Vedas, on two occasions, distinctly name the nishka. The first reference to this 
money-weight is to be found in a hymn by that most mercenary Rishi, E.akshivat,2 devoted to no 
deity, but to the glorification of Raja Bhavayavya, a mundane prince dwelling on the Indus, whose 
beneficence is eulogized in an extended play upon the number of his gifts, among which the 
Rishi confesses to having “ unhesitating!}’- accepted 100 nis/tkas, 100 vigorous steeds, and 100 
bulls;” evidencing, as in the previous instance, a numerical computation by pieces of recognized 
value much in advance of the primitive test of scales and weights. Again, in a subsequent siikta, 
Gritsaniada, a Rishi of some celebrity,® in addressing the divinity Rudra, says, “He shines with 
brilliant golden ornaments.” . . . “Worthy thou bearest arrows and a bow; worthy thou wearest 
an adorable omniform necklace.” ■* 

The mediaeval scholiast substitutes the word /uira, “a necklace,” for the niskka of the original 
text,-' an interpretation which is followed by the modern translator. It would seem that one of the 
derivative meanings of the word niahka, as in the parallel instance of dindra,^ came in process of 
time to apply to “ an ornament of the neck,” the component elements supplying the designation in 
either case. From the passage in question we may reasonably infer that the nidtka of the Vedas 
had, even then, attained so much of a definite and unvarying form, and partial fashioning, as to be 
suitable for decorative purposes in its current shape,— a deduction which would further imply that 


' The w.,r.l ^urvivt-il in the I’.injab with the 

mraniii'j "i " villa^'e," r.itlu r than lull.'' t.r. gr. Kawal I’intli, 
i’lnil D.iilan Klu'm, etc. Xunn-niati-t^ may pretti- to lollow 
tlie mechanical tr.iditinne of the <nuth, in •• the (’Ai\:av<e gulige 
(.San-krit 'two/.-'!)," wliich .Sir W. Elliot mentions ‘•wa.= the 
ancifiit name of a ela-s ot small -pherical ci.in-,” See fiir.s. 

4, .5, pi. tii. vol. iii. iM.nlra- .Journal VVhfnte, al-o, 

the later a’oLl 'aih>, gn*lah (a-ntk.'i; ot the -Ai'm-i-Akbari, i. p. 32. 
!Si e my I’athan Kinfjs ot Dilili, p. -420. 

- Wilson, Ki" VhU Sanhit.'i. ii. p. 17. See aEo i. 312, 31G, 
etc. ’’ Wil-on. lliir Veda Sanhita, ii. p, 207. 

' WiUon, Ei,'t Veda Saiihitii, 2nd .t-htaka, 7tli adht.'iya; 
M'lkta x.txiii. vol. ii. pp. 201-2. The ori;;inal S.tnvkrit text is 
su!i)oined tor retcreiice. 

11 «10 11 


^ Max Muller, Rig Veda, ii. p. .579. 

® Max Muller (SanArit Literature, p. 24.5), remarks—" The 
San-krit derivations of the word lUndra” are clearly fanciful, and 
“ the Sanskrit dimira is in reality the Latin denarius.” 

“ Cosmos Indicopleustes remarked that the Roman denarius 
was received all over the world ; and how the denarius came to 
mean in India a gold ornament we may learn from a passage in 
the Life of Mahlvira. There it is said that a lady had around 
her neck a string of grains and golden dinars.” — Kalpa-siitra. 
Stevenson, p. 4.5. See also Colebrooke (Cowell's edit.), iii. 47S • 
Prinsep's Essays, i. p. 246 ; J.A.S. Beng. vi. p. 4.59. 

M'e have very early quotations of the word dinar in the Gupta 
Inscriptions. Chandra Gupta's Inscription on the e.astem gate at 
Sanchi specifies a grant of 2-5 dinars (ITinsep's Essays, i. p. 246). 
Chandra Gupta II. and Kumara Gupta, in their Inscriptions at 
Garhwi, each record grants of 10 dinars (Gen. Cunningham, 
Arch. Report, 1873, p. .5-5). 
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the piece itself was understood or admitted to be of a constant and uniform make, and that, in 
effect, it carried its description in its name. 

It is a question whether it is not also necessary to amend the translation of the adjective, Visicd 
riipa, from “omniform,” to the more intelligible “pervaded,” or covered “with forms” or symbols, 
a rendering in complete harmony with Burnouf’s parallel passage of lakshandhatam dindra dvayam, 
“ deux dinars marques de signes,” ^ and which singularly accords with the state in which we find 
the silver money of the period. Should any difficulty be felt at the supposition of the adornment of 
a god with so obvious a work of man’s hand, it may be said that bows and arrows are scarcely 
divine weapons but the inherent tendency of lightly-clad imperfectly domiciled races to wear on 
their persons their more valuable and easily portable wealth would naturally suggest the notion 
that the deities followed a similar practice ; and the expression instructs us that the people among 
whom it was uttered were in the habit of hanging round their necks sections of the precious metals, 
even as their successors in the land for ninety generations have continued to do ; having thereby, in 
many instances, undesignedly preserved for posterity the choicest and most interesting numismatic 
memorials of olden time. 

Another suggestion of Professor "Wilson’s, tending to show that money was current during the 
Vedic period, refers to the passage in the fourth ash taka, second adhyaya,® verse 6, where the Rishi 
Samvarana, in addressing Indra, proceeds, “ do thou give us riches, and brilliant wealth,” The 
words for the latter are enim rayim, literally “ white riches,” and the question arises whether this 
term does not apply to silver money as contrasted with the frequent allusions to gold. Such an 
inference is greatly supported, on the one part, by the frequent use of the adjective “yellow” in 
connexion with gold in the Vedic texts; and, on the other, by the conventional Oriental expression 
of “ red and white riches,” as applied to gold and silver money. ^ 

Prof. Weber has collected from the Sutras and later Vedic writings a number of references to 
money weights,® the most interesting of which are the notice of the silver satamdna by Katyayana, 
the immediate successor of Panini (xx. 2, 6), and the mention of a “yellow-gold satamdna” 
{hiranyam sitvarnam satarndnam) in the Satapatha Brahmana (xii. 7, 2, etc.), showing that the 
term satamdna, which is given by Manu exclusively as a weight of silver, had come to be used 
indifferently with its coincident metric denomination, the nishka, which in earlier times specially 
implied a measure of gold.® The quotation of suvarnasaldkdni yavatrhjaparimitdni from the Sruti^ 


' Burnouf introduces this and a second pas.safre about dinars 
with the subjoined remarks : “ Ce mot est trcs-rarement employe 
dans les li\Tes Sanskrits du Xord, et je ne I'ai jiimais rencontre 
dans ceux des Sutras que je regard comme anciens, au moins pour 
le fonds. Je n’en puis, jusqu’a present, citer que deux exemples. 
Le premier est emprunte a la legende de Hiranya phni, laquelle 
fait partie de I’Avadana qataka ’’ . . . [two dindrs as above]. 
The second example cited is from the Divya avadina, where 
Tushpa mitra, last of the Maurya kings of Mag.adha, promises 
100 dindrs for the head of each Buddhist sramana. — Intro- 
duction a THistoire de Eouddhisme (Paris, 1844), p. 423. 

- Xenophanes . . remarks “that men seem to have created 
their gods, and to have given to them their own mind, voice, and 


figm-e ; that the Ethiopians made their gods black and flat-nosed, 
the Thracians red-haired and blue-eyed— just as cows or lions, if 
they could draw, would draw their gods like cows and lions.’’ — 
Max Muller, Science of Language, ii. p. 388. 

’ Rig Veda Sanhita, iii. p. 288. 

* . \ ■ . , A V “ red and white coins.” — Tarikh-i- 

Alai, MS. Cf. also the .Arabic 1.4 . .! ) J “ white dinar.'’ 

® Zeitschrift, vol. xv. 1861, pp. 138-9. 

® See also the quotation from Yajnavalkya, section i. si. 364, 
reproduced above, at p. 20, note 5. 

' Mldhava in Ealanimaya. Sruti, “sacred revelation,” as 
opposed to Smrtli, or “ tradition.” 
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is also of importance, the designation of saldkd identifying the gold piece directly with the parallel 
issue of silver, the residuary specimens of which retain the name to this day in the south of India.’ 
But the definition of the weight of the gold saldkd as three barley-corns (or one mti), and the 
associate mention of a rati of gold {luraivja krisJinalani), has a more direct bearing upon the sub- 
divlsional currency, which is again brought home to us by the metrologies of the Dravidian 
peninsula, in the Telugu beda, “ a coin representing the git.nja or rati ; ” ^ — while the quotation of 
sata krishnala and raktikd sata explains the derivation of the most important numismatic unit in 
the history of India — the concurrent pieces of gold and silver of 175 grains forming the higher 
standards of the Pathan Kings of Dehli, the prototypes of the East India Company’s “ Mohurs and 
Rupees.” 

Having obtained from the Yedas themselves so much of an indication of the use of circulating 
monetarj’ weights at the very early period to which those hymns are now admitted to belong, my 
task in proofing an obvious advance upon the rudimentary phase of the science of money, under 
^lanu, will be simple ; especially as so mucli has already been incidentallv brought forward 
tending to dissipate any remaining doubt as to the existence of a coined copper currency much 
anterior to the epoch when the customs and usages of preceding ages had to be acknowledged 
as the practical basis of, and as far as might be conciliated in, the new code ^ which was to make 
Brahmanism absolute. As I have already stated, there is no direct evidence to show what technic 
art had achieved in those days, or what form or finish was given to the current monev; but 
as with the copper, so with the divisional parts of gold and silver, in the table quoted from 
Manu (viil. 131-137), their classification represents something more than a mere theoretical 
enunciation of weights and values, and demonstrates a practical acceptance of a pre-existing order 
of things, precisely as the general tenor of the text exhibits these weights of metal in full and 
free employment for the settlement of the ordinary^ dealings of men, in parallel currency with 
the copper pieces, whose mention, however, is necessarily more frequent, both as the standard 
and as the money of detail, amid a poor community. Their use in the higher totals would 
seem to refer to an earlier stage of civdization, or to a time when the interchangeable values 
of the different metals were less understood and even more imperfectly determined. There is 
no attempt to define these relati\ e values, and the omission may, perchance, have been intentional • 
though some such scale would soon settle itself by custom, and the lawgivers may wisely, in 
their generation, have abstained from attempting, like our own statesmen, to fix the price of 
gold for all time, to give permanency to an ephemeral balance, or otherwise to swerve from the 
ancient simplicity of their own copper standard. Neither need there be any distrust of the 


1 Sir Walter Elliot, iladra? .Tminial of Lit. and Science, 1S.5S, 
p. 224. Salahu (,'t't'lu^'ii), •• A dent or m.uk on a coin denotin;^ 
It' O'lodne^-i." — Wihon, Crlo'^arv. The leading meaning ot the 
S iii'knt .-filiii-d i< gi\en as a d.irt, an arrow; one ot its deriva- 
tive meanings is “• an oblong iiuadrangular piece of ivorvor bone 
ii'i d m playing .i particul.ir game; a domino." — Wil.-oii, San-krit 
Jiictionary. .\niong the surgical instruments of the Hindus there 
■were no less than twenty-eight varieties of nalukus, rods or 


sotmds.” so that the name of the coin may have been derived 

from the p>ineh or tool nTth which it was marked. WUson's 

Works (Dr. Eost's edit.), iii. p. 38.5. 

- Sir W. Elliot, Numismatic (Meanings, Madras .Journal of 
Lit. and Science, p. 44. 

■> ‘‘ No greater crime is known on earth than skying a Brah- 
man." — Manu, viii. 
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contrasted passages, as representing different stages of national advancement. The collection 
of a code of human laws would necessarily embrace the progress and practical adaptations of many 
generations of men, the older formulae being retained in the one case, side by side with the more 
recent enactments and their modified adjuncts. In a compilation of this kind, the retention 
of such apparent anomalies would indeed be a negative sign of good faith ; and as we have to 
admit considerable uncertainty as to the exact epochs of the origin, application, and classification 
of these laws, and a still greater margin of time to allow for their versification and ultimate 
embodiment in Sanskrit writing, it would be as well not to lay too much stress upon their internal 
evidence, when all the deductions we need can be established from external testimony. 

Among other ancient authorities that may be cited incidentally for the purposes of the present 
inquiry are the popular epics of Indian tradition, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. I need 
not stop to discuss the age or internal consistency of these works,^ but what is more pertinent 
to the matter in hand is the curious contrast presented by the narrative portions of the several 
texts. The one refers naturally to the advanced civilization of a central capital on the Ganges 
with all the accessories of town life,® while the other concerns itself chiefly with the rude discipline 
of a regal house in Oude, from whence the sons and daughter-in-law of the king go forth, 
at short notice, clothed in “ bark-garments,” to wander over forest lands for near upon the “ twice 
seven” years of sentenced banishment. 

Under these conditions, we can expect to find little or nothing in the latter poem having any 
reference to coins or their less mature prototypes;® indeed, as I have elsewhere pointed out, from 
the geographical distribution of the extant examples of ancient Indian mintages,^ no coins whatever 
seem to have been produced, in early times, beyond a vague line to the east of the Jumna, In 
addition to which, we now know that there was no money current in Bengal till the Muhammadans 
carried it down with them on the conquest of the country in a.d. 1203.® And, furthermore, even 


’ Dr. Host’s edition of the'^Norts of H. H. "Wilson, iii, p. 227 ; 
ir. p. ir ; >Iax Muller, Sanskrit Literature, 1859, pp. 36, 41. 
“ The Mahhhh&rata is also called the fifth ^ eda,” 44, 62, A 
yery comprehensive examination of “ the date of the Maha- 
bharata” has lately been made by Prof. Eamkrishna Gopal 
Bhaudarkar, and published in the Journal Bombay Branch Roy. 
As. Soc. 1872, p. 81, in which he proves, from the mention of 
this work in Panini's Sutras (vi. 2, 38), and in other te-\ts of 
even earlier date, such as the Aitareya Brahmana and Asvala- 
yana Grihya, that it must claim a very high antiquity, at all 
events prior to the age of Panini, whom he places three centuries 
or more before his commentator Patanjali, whose own date is 
fixed on good evidence at b.c. 178-142 ; making the great epic 
therefore anterior, at the least, to b.c. 478. 

2 Talboys Wheeler, History of India, Loudon, 1867, vol. i. 
“The Mahabharata” (Mr. Halhed's original translation), 
p. 41, ei se/f. ; vol. ii. (1869) “The Ramayana,” p. 1, et seq.; 
Mrs. Manning, Ancient and Medigeval India, 1869, vol. ii. p. 1, 
et seq. Mrs. Manning’s work has scarcely received the attention 
that it deserves ; perhaps in its higher range it was somewhat 
beyond her powers ; but we must now recognize the fact that all 


its more material data were sanctioned, if not inspired, by Prof. 
Gold.«tucker ; while the proofs of each sheet had the advantage 
of the supervision of Dr. Rost. 

^ The passage at p. .5, speaking of no one “giving less than 
1000 Rupees to the Brahmans,” must clearly have been inter- 
polated. Rupees certainly were not invented in or about 500 B.c. 

^ “ In my own indivddual experience, /m ancient coins, in the 
general sense, are found below Allahabad. Benares occasionally 
contributes a transported specimen; but the limits of search, 
approved by my own native coin coUectors starting from our head- 
quarters, at Saharunpore or Dehli, gradually ceased to extend 
below Mathura. On the other hand, we know how singularly 
the surviving representatives of the earlier Greek currencies 
localized themselves in Behgram, and how prolific the soil of 
the Panjib still continues to be in the numismatic remains 
of the more settled Indo-Bactrian and Indo-Scjvhic kings.” — 
J.R..\^.S. i. s.s. (1865) p. 473. 

^ Minhij-us-Sirij, the author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, men- 
tions this fact on the occasion of his own visit to Lakhnauti in 
A.H. 641. Calcutta text, p. 149. See also my Pathan Kings of 
Dehli, London, 1871, p. 111. 
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in this century the East India Company had to condescend to receive the revenues of certain 
portions of that province in the Cyprcea moneta or Cowrie shells of the Maldive Islandsd 

On the other hand, the story of the wars of the Paiidavas with their stronghold at Hastinapur, 
on the Upper Ganges, and the rival city at Indraprastha, abounds in incidental notices of money, 
in what may he termed its full development — that is to say, exchangeable money, coined money, 
and money in such subdivisions as might be freely scattered amid a city crowd, whose hard-won 
pieces should be immediately available for the purchase of food or other necessaries. 

In speaking ai Arjuda's entrance into the city of Hastinapur, it is mentioned that “chains and wreaths 
of flowers were let down upon their heads from the verandahs, and large presents of money were scattered in 
handfuh, so that the poor and needy in the city became all rich from the quantity they picked up.” 

Again, among Rnja YudhisJitliird’ s presents on the performance of the Aswamedha, or horse sacrifice, there 
is specified “one crore of gold coin.” — Air. Halhed’s translation of the ilahabharata ; Wheeler's History 
of India, i. pp. 417, 403. 

In another passage we arc informed that during Tudhishthira’s gambling with Sakuni, he “lost every 
game. He first lost a very beautiful pearl ; next a thousand bags, each containing 1000 pieces of gold; next a 
piece of gold so pure that it was as soft as wax.” — Wheeler, i. p. 179. See also passim, pp. 214, 405. 

The above extracts will suffice perchance to establish all that is at present claimed regarding 
the free use of money at this period. 

But one of the most interesting contributions to Eastern antic^uities, in the pages of the 
Mahabharata, crops up in the form of an acknowledged local belief,* however vague, in the 
gold-producing ants of the early Greek authors,^ about which English scholars were once greatly 
perplexed. 

A somewhat summary attempt at the reconciliation of the incredible character of this oft-told 
tale has lately been suggested in the possibility of the Mvpfj.T]ice<; of Herodotus (the Persian^^j^ Miir) 


^ Tht' TbiiLrli'h n.adrr may like to follow ilm practical woTkin,s> 
of the cowrie cumiicy, H"* tuhl in the subjoined Graphic account 
of a d'n/s tradt, eudi iitly < mitrihuteil hy an t ye-w itne-^s : — • 
‘‘ Potdai-, or nioiit y-f li.iiiGt r-*, aie a vtry minnroii^ class: hut 
many ot them hd\iiiu^ no .'hop, sit in the open market with heaps 
of cowiies placid h« t'Te tliiin. In the more rural «piarter< the 
moniN-rliaiii/er g-oc' to market with a hau^ of cowiit^ on liishead, 
or if u rn h man, with a loaded <ix. which it 'trom,^ mav carry to 
the \uiiie ol 100 rupci.'. All the e;irly part of tlie market he 
&elU Cowries tor silvt r to the people who wi^h to purehu'C .Goods, 
and in the evening the vanuU' hu' k'ters hriiii: hack their cowries 
and exchaiiGO tin m tor sil\er. In tin* nioinimr the money- 
( hanger U'Ually guc' d7G0 cowrie*^ tor a rupee, and in the evenimr 
he G’UC' a rupee tor O'-CiU, which i> a proiit ot part on evtrv 
Good mint rupee, bL'idt ' a tlui tuatinG or exchanGC on :dl 
othir-." Ami ytt th' Knili-li i imimraCitor of the ihiy add-., 
t icy •• are in faet an e\tel!ent eireul.uing medium ' " — Haindton's 
Ilmilu'taii. is:2i), i. p. lU. 

- ••One ot the mo,-t remarkalile p.t^.urr-s of thi- dewription 
nt \t iii-ue~, .111(1 explain-, nio-t -.iti-faetonly, the origin of the 
e err.nairant table- rt I.ati el liy Greek v.ritfr-. n -peetini,' the vold- 
in b.iiej ant- of the auriferou- de-(e'rt- of Northern India. It is 
-a.d that " the pijiple who dwell under the pleasant shade ul the 


Kie-haka-Tenus (a kind of willow) and along the Sailodh river, 
henvecn the Meru and Manilara mountains, who are called 
Khasa.s, Tr.adaras, Tiradas, Ekisanas, Arkas, Kulindas, Tan- 
ganas, and Paratanganas, brought to Turlhi-hthira lumps of gold 
of a ilruna in weight, of the sort called paippilika, that is to say, 
ant-gold ; which is so denominated because it is exlodiated hv 
pippilikin, that is, hy the common large ant.’ ACe have here 
tlie expression of a belief which we know to be prior by more 
than live centuries to the Christian a'ra, and which, however 
erroneous, was neither very extravagant nor irrational. This 
simple and archaic notion, however, was perverted by the cre- 
dulity of xvriters and misrepresentations of travellers, until, in 
the lorm in which it reached A-ia Minor, it had grown into a 
monstrous and incredible absurdity. Thu scene in which tlii.s 
ant-gold is found is the same generally as tliaf interred from the 
Greek miters, the country between the Himalaya and the Kuen- 
lun ranges towards Tibet.”— H. H. Wilson, Xotts on the Sabha 
I’arva of the llah-fihhiirata, J.R.A.S. vii. (lSf3) p. 14,3, 

•* Herodotus, iii. 10-2 ; Arrian, (pinting Xeardius, Indica, xv.; 
Megasthenes, Frag, xxxix.; Strabo, xv. i If, 69 ; Aelian, X.A. 3 ; 
Pliny, V. 31, vii. 2, xi. 06, xxAii. 21 : Ctesias, Ind. 12,’7pihrer • 
Gildemeister, De rebus Indicis, p. 220, quoting the 'Ajaib ul 
Akhbir- . 
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being after all mere Human gold-diggers, who comforted themselves in the inclement winter months 
— during which they worked to the best advantage — ^by sinking their fragile tents below the surface 
of the earthd This solution, however ingenious, can scarcely be set against the positive assertion 
of skins being produced, and live animals being seen, some of them in possession of the King of 
Persia (Herodotus, iii. 102). While their survival in the flesh is testified to by Prester John 
in the twelfth century, and the living specimen sent from the Shah of Persia to Solyman II. in 
1559 A.D.® 

The next contribution to the advance of coinages in India is derived from the unpromising 
source of the Sutras of Panini, in which pieces of money in a very complete form are adverted 
to.^ That nominal terms should appear in the grammar of a people would, at the very least, imply 
that the object designated had attained extensive social recognition. Without touching the higher 
ground, as to how soon in a nation’s linguistic progress fixed grammatical definitions may become a 
religious, intellectual, or material need, it cannot but be conceded that if the name and description 
of a coin find a place among rules for the formation of words, this should afford sufficient evidence 
to establish that such a simple product of mechanical art must long have passed into the dealings 
and commercial life of the nation at large, before it could have become incorporated in the con- 
ventional speech, and been sanctioned in the teachings of the schools. 

Admitting these inferences, it remains to decide upon the date of the great grammarian 
himself. Prof. Goldstiicker conceived that he had obtained most important confirmatory testimony 
to show that Fdtu'iii lived before Buddha Sdhyn Muni (b.c. 543).^ Singular to say, since my 


1 “.it Thok-Jahing the tents of the difryers are .always pitched 
in pits some seren or eight feet below the surface of the ground, 
so as to keep out the wind. . . . The position in which the 
Tibetans sleep is a most extraordinar)’ one ; they invariably draw 
their knees close up to their heads, and rest on their knee.s and 
elbows, huddling evert' scrap of clothing they can muster on their 
backs.” The price of the gold, in situ, was about 12 rupees per 
fofa/i.— Montgomerie's Eoport on the Trans-IIimalayan Explora- 
tion during 1867, Journ. E. Geog. Soo. 1869, p. 1-54. 

Sir H. Eawlinson, I believe, first suggested the idea of huittan 
ants, a theory which has lately found an elaborate advocacy in 
Schiem’s “ Origine du conte des formis qui deterrent Tor.” 

^ De Thou, History of his Time, xxiv. p. 809 ; Eawlinson’s 
Herodotus, etc. 

2 Professor Goldstucker was so obliging as to examine Panini 
for references to coins, and to furnish me with the following note 
on the subject : — “ That Panini knew cointd money is plainly 
borne out by his Sutra, v. 2, 119, rupdd dhata .... where he 
says, ‘ the word rkpya is in the sense of “ struck” [dhata), derived 
from ritpa, “ form, shape,” with the taddhita affix ya, here im- 
plying possession ; when rkpya would literally mean “ struck 
(money), having a form.” ’ Katyayana and Patanjali make no 
observation on these words, but the Kasika-mtti says th.at ‘ form’ 
here means ‘ the form or shape of a man which was struck on it ; ’ 
and considering th.at rupa, ‘ form,’ is in this Sutra used without 
any addition — or emphatically, the ellipsis of purusha, ‘man’ — 
is perfectly natural and justified. As to the date of the Kasika- 
vritti, nothing positive is as yet known of it: it is certain, how- 
ever, that it is much later than the Mahabhashya ; but even 


without its interpretation, I hold that no other sense than that 
put by it on this Sutra could rationally be attributed to it.” 

* I have not yet been shaken in my acceptance of this date 
for the initial ye.ar of the Buddhist cycie. . . . which I prefer 
as a mere date point to any other, on account of its early recep- 
tion and continuous use as the established era in Ceylon.— 
J. E. S. i. N.s. p. 461. 

.\s regards the date and surroundings of Panini and his work, 
much new light has recently been throwm on the question, which 
I may conveniently refer to in this place. 

*• Panini, a writer now generally supposed to have lived in the 
fourth century b.c. .\t that time Sanskrit had ceased to be a 
living language, and was only kept up artificially bv being made 
the vehicle for the education of the upper cla.sses. It would be 
interesting to know what style of language Panini chose as the 
standard of his observations. It certainly was not the idiom of 
the 4 edas, as he seldom treats this with his usual accuracy, and 
only mentions it in order to show its discrepancies from the 
classical style, or, as he terms it, the language of the world. 
W e believe that long before his own time a scientific and poetical 
literature had already sprung up, etc.” — Prof. Aufrecht, in the 
Philological Society’s Transactions for 1873-4, p. 223. 

Mr. John Muir, in an elaborate analysis of a late volume of 
Prof. "Weber’s Indische Stiidiin (1873), has collected much 
valuable information on the general subject of Panini and his 
successors, portions of which I may be permitted to quote in 
illustration of my text. (I notice as this sheet is passing through 
the press, Max Muller’s review of Dr. Kielhom's new publication 
on the cognate question, in the Academy of 8th August, 1874, 
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respected friend endeavoured to fix the epoch of his leading authority by the aid of the accepted 
date of the nirvunci of Buddha, so much of a revolution has taken place in Eastern opinion that we 
now consider the definite determination of the period of the grammarian of far more importance, 
for the purposes of Indian history, than the dying moments of a traditional saint. However, 
accepting any of these sufficiently early periods for the indorsement in writing of the passage in 
question, I am satisfied to leave the limit of the anterior currency of the coins open to free discussion. 

The allusions to money in the sacred literature of Sakya Muni are so frequent, in comparison 
with their rare occurrence in the Tedic writings, as to have led one of our modern inquirers to 
infer that the Buddhists understood and employed the art of coining long before their Brahman 
adversaries.^ A more simple and satisfactory reason may be assigned for the apparent result, in 
the fact that the Yedas and their supplemental rituals refer to an ideal polytheism, while the 
Buddhist scriptures are based on the personal biography of a man living in the flesh among the 
people of India, whose manners and customs are thus incidentally portrayed. So that, on the one 
hand, while the Yedas proper furnish but few references to money, and Mauu confines his notices 
to the formal letter of the law, though that law brings within its circle even the definition of 


p. l.jo.) “ Thu I'nurth Mtiule (pp. 293-49G), of ivhich I propose 
to fiive a more detailed aceouut, relates to the Mahabhi'hya ot 
I'at.iniali, illiistiateil by the Commentary of Kaiyyata, ot which 
a complete (lithoa’raphed edition, edited by two Pandits ot the 
(rovernmeiit rollepe in Benares, was publWied there in 1S72. 
This Mork (thm niipnbli'hcil) had been already de-cribed in 
I’roti's'or Auirecht's ('ataloytie (jf the Saii'krit iM.SS. in the 
Bodleian Lihraiy, and tn Protu'-M.ir Ciohl-tucker's P.'inini. The 
Sutras or aphoii'ni' ot the vreat Indian grammarian I’anini 
were di-cus'ed by Katy.'itaiia in liis A'afttikas. . . Pataujali 
undertook the double ta-k ot controverting K.ityayana, when he 
appeared to be wronu', and ot rritii izinv I'anini. He abo leaves 
tniuiv I pt the aphoii-nis without any conitiunt. . . The m ntiine- 
nc" pif the Ntlipple ppt I’atanjali'' wpprk it-elf, as we tniw have it, 
is Upit, as I’l'ppttssor Wtber cpiii'iders, htypjnd the reach ot doubt, 
a- spiiiie iir.pund' ixi't tpii supppp-inu that the bp>p>k, alter havitio 
bep'-n mutilatpsl ppr cppriuptptpl, was snb-ep|uently recppiistriKted, and 
at the .same time perhaps rcceiteil variputs adplittppns tipim tlic pen 
(pf the cppiiipiler. . . . IBitina premised tlip-se and pither ipbserva- 
tippns, I’fpptcssi,!- Weber pippp ceds tpp extrap.t from the Jlahabha- 
bliva a vaiiity ppt paitip.ulais which throw lipht <ju the a^a’ ot its 
autlipir (pir, at least, ppii that ppf the parts ot the wppfk in which 
these particulars aie found), and on the ppditical, reliaipiUs, soci.il, 
aiipl literary cppnplitipui of the cppiiteiiipor.iry Iinliaiis. Thus, 
illustrations pit uTanimatical rules are given which cont.iin allu- 
sions to sippges liv a Crrpp'iaii kiii'r. ami to saciilii'e pi-ifpimicd on 
hehalt of an Iiiiliaii prince, rushyaiiiitia. which (even if we are 
fpp supppise that they are cuiTPUit examples lipurowtd by the author 
tip'in liis preplecessors) at all events sbow that the writer who 
tniplppvs them was ppj-tciippr tpi the histpirip'al events and jiersons 
I'p'tp'iTcd tpv. These reterences, lopwever, (hr not enable I’fpiits.sor 
WpliPT to tix I’atan jail's d.ite more ]irtcisily than by jdai.-ing it 
s'ini' wliere hetween ii.c, lljU anil A.l>. 00, though a dilfeieiit con- 
(lU'ippii is ditiluccd trom them by others, . . . I’rot. Weber .llso 
fual- ill the hook clear allusions to Biuhlliisni , to a treatise on the 
I.'ikayata or materialistic philosophy (while in one ot the ajiho- 
rl'tiis cpt I'iuini himself mention is already made of atheists and 


fatalists) : to the Brahmanical deities of the Epic period, Siva, 
Vishnu, etc. : to images of the gods : to '\'hsudeva or Krishna as 
a god or demigod, and to his having slain Kimsa and bound 
Bah, — events which were represented in pictui-es and on the 
stage, and celebrated by bards : to the seven dvipas, or continents 
ot tlie eartli, to the limits of Aryhvarta (tire mo.st holy portion of 
India), and to various otlior geographical details : to provincial 
ditlcicnces 01 language, and indications of the supersession ot 
Sanskrit by Prakrit ; and to the preceding grammatical litera- 
tui'e, both antecedent and subsequent to Panini. . . . Writing 
is refeired to as practised by Brahmans. Tlien, as now, the 
Veda was read by many without being understood. In one 
place the word at,, in,,, or self, is clearly stated (though this was 
ivcpignized before) to have a double sense— that of body as well 
as Soul. Various allusions are also found relating to social life 
iiiiJ morality, to amusements, literature, and dramatic exhibitions. 
The di-sertation ot which an account has just been given, forms 
a sequel to two tpinner articles by Protessor Weber, one in the 
tlr-t volume of the Indische Sttidiei,, headed ‘ Sketches from the 
Age ppt Panini,’ in which the author seeks to derive from the 
releiences which that writer’s aphorisms contain an idea of the 
extent oi the literatiue which existed in his time. The second 
article is one in the filth volume of the hidisclie iSticdit'H, which 
treats of the age of I’anini, and Professor Golilstueker’s views on 
that and other subjects, of which it contains an elaborate review. 
Professor Gohlstiicker assigns a liigh antiquity to Panini, placing 
him helpjre Buddha ; and as he accepts the rear 543 n.c. as the 
chite of the death of the latter, if we assimie that the sage’s 
lafiours extended over a period of toity-eight vears, we arrive at 
the year 591 B.c. as the time w'hen he came forward as a teacher ; 
so that we must place Panini, if he preceded Buddha, as high 
as the seventh century n.c. Tliis view Prote.-sor IVeber contests, 
holding that it is proved by vaiious allusions to Buddhistic 
practices, which he adduces frc*m Panini, and bv other considera- 
tion-, that the great grammarian lived alter the establishment of 
Buddhi-m." 

‘ Sptme Hardy, Eastern Honachism, London, 1850, p. 66. 
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the lowest rate of wages, which is fixed at one pana a day, with an. allowance of grain, etc. 
(vii. 126) ; the Buddhist legends, on the other hand, abound in illustrations of every-day life, 
including commercial dealings, charitable donations and distributions, and in one instance they 
have preserved a record of the quaint item, that the Anonyma of her day, in the ancient city of 
Mathura, estimated her favours at 500 jmrdnas (about £16). Burnouf, who cites this anecdote, 
has further collected in his “ Introduction a I’Histoire de Bouddhisme,” numerous passages men- 
tioning suvavms, pumnas, kakini (ratis), and kdnhdpanas} and among other things he reproduces 
a tale which exemplifies the curious custom of the women of the period being in the habit of 
ornamenting the skirts of their garments with kdrshdpaiias.- The notice of dinars^ has already 
been referred to. But the most important passage under the numismatic aspect in the Buddhist 
literature is to he found in the text of the “ Mahawanso,” where it is stated that the Brahman 
Chanakya, the adviser of Chandra Gupta, “ with the view of raising resources, converted (by re- 
coining) each kahdpana into eight, and amassed eighty koti& of kahdpmias.” ^ If the Buddhist 
legends are to be taken as in any way correct exponents of the state of civilization at the period 
to which they professedly refer, it is clear that the act of recoining, and by conversion and 
depreciation making each kdrshdpana into eight, would imply unconditionally not only that the 
art of coining had reached its most advanced stage, but that the ideas and customs of the country 
had been already trained by long usage to identify the regal stamp with the supposed assurance 
of fixed intrinsic value — a fallacy very early taken advantage of by the ruling powers. For while 
the primitive currencies which bear no royal impress were endued with, and retain to the present, 
a remarkable uniformity of weight, and equable fineness of metal, as in the very nature of things 
it was necessary for them to do, that they might exchange against full measure in return ; on 
the other hand, from the moment true coins in our modern sense make their appearance, irregularity 
accompanies them, so that in the Indian series, in one of the first completely fashioned mintages, 
that of the silver Behat type, bearing the name of Kranandap the weights of fully-stamped and 
well-preserved specimens vary to the extent of from 29 to 38'2 grains. 

The Ceylon annals casually illustrate the subdivisions of the kdrshdpana, as they may be 
inferred to have existed under Manu (viii. 404), in the descending scale as 1, |, J, The Bhikkhus 
of “ WesMi” {Bassahr, north of Patna), asking alms, in 443 b.c., exclaim, “Beloved ! bestow on the 
priesthood either a kahdpan, or half, or a quarter of one, or even the value of a mdsa.” ® "Without 


» Pp. 91, 102, 3, 146, 7, 236, 238, 243, 245, 258, n. 329, n. 597. 

“ I think that instead of “skirts” we should understand the 
chain-armour-like girdles of gold pieces worn over the fine 
muslin garments, of which we have so many examples in the 
Buddhist sculptures, notably shown in the colossal figure of the 
Mathurh female given in pi. xi.», in Gen. Cunningham’s Arch. 
Eeport, vol. iii. The Art-treatment which indicated the gauze- 
like textiue of muslin dresses may be seen in the mere outer 
edging indicated on the coins of the Indo-Scythians, Ariana 
Antiqua, plates xii. xiii. etc. 3 P. 34, ante. 

■* Turnour’sMahawanso,Ceylon,1837,p.xl.; and Max Muller's 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 289. The Ceylon writers wrote according 
to their own lights, as unlike the people of India Proper, who 


seem to have reserved the term kdrshdpana for the copper coin- 
age. The inhabitants of Ceylon and the western coasts appear 
to have coined both gold and silver into kdrshdpanas, mdshas, 
and other established weights, though the generic term kdrshd- 
pana in books and inscriptions usually indicates copper coin in the 
absence of any specification to the contrary. 

3 Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 203, pi. xi. fig. 16: vol. ii. pi. xliv. 
figs. 2, 3, 4; Ariana Antiqua, p. 415, pi. xv. fig. 23. 

® Mahawanso, J.A.S. Bengal, vi. p. 729. Prof. Childers has 
pointed out the following additional passages from the Maha- 
wanso, p. 157 : — “ The king, desirous of rewarding Phussadeva, 
who had saved his life in battle, sent for Phussadeva’s arrow, 
and holding it perpendicularly with the point resting on the floor. 


6 
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insisting upon this last, which would constitute xV of kdrshdpana, I may notice once again the 
permanency of Indian institutions in the fact that Akbar’s copper^ coins were retained under the 
original and simple division of 1, 4, g, in the presence of, and association with, the most curious 

complications of home and foreign introduction into the weights and values of the currency of the 
precious metals. 

There is little else that will immediately serve our purpose in the notices of the Ceylon coins.- 
Aor do the more promising inscriptions of the Western Caves throw any particular light on the 
primitive coinages of Northern India. They contain numerous records of donations of kdhdpanm, 
and in one place notice a Kuhdpcm SiUa, or hall for the distribution of kdrshupanas? Huns^ and 
Padih'S are often mentioned, and special respect seems to have been shown to a currency called by 
the local name of Nudigera. 

After the foregoing evidence of the antiquity of the art of coining in India, it would almost 
>eem superfluous to seek for confirmatory Greek authority for the existence of coined money in that 
country. The classical writers who quote or epitomize the narratives of the earlier eye-witnesses 
of Alexander’s progress, and the more mature inquirers into the home civilization of the land, are 
profuse in their references to the laws, manners, and customs of the indigenous races ; and, without 
doubt, the absence of a metallic currency would immediately have struck observers, to whom, in 
their own hemisphere, such a means of commercial exchange had become a fiscal necessity. Hence, 
in defiiult of any negative assertion,® we might fairly assume a continuous employment of so small 
a measure of a nation’s advancement ; but there occur incidentally palpable proofs of the use of 


jjiled bihdptin'i-: round it till it Cumpk-tcly covered with the 
I inm, which he then preitntid to PhiU'udeva. It appear, from 
'I'urnourV tr.ui'laUon that the I'lhdpun'it aic expre"ly -aid in 
tiio CDnimentary to he ut aohl. The word lahdpuii’i i- U'ed very 
trecpiently to imply a coin of very htrle value, as when we say 
penny, or farthiuv, '.y. in Jltaka ptral',l>Ti,. pucchniitd 

thii'n k'lhnpnni.n pi gnh, >ni nn gnld, ' when they went to the other 
world, they did not take with them even a sinirle/./i/idjcmw.’ " 

' Ain-Akhari, i. p, Sti. 

- ( )ther reference, to money are to be found, ilahawanso, 
pp. xli. 10; Spence Hardy, Maniul of Buddhism, pp. 119, 21s, 
219. Piof. Childci' ha, favoured me with the siihpdned curious 
passage from ilinayeff-, Pratimok'ha Sutra. It i, taken from a 
( 'omment.iry on the Vinaia, euppoeed to have been written by 
Buildhaaho-a in the fifth century .v.d. T^npilndi nd„in lahdpano 
iohnmdMiko ddiuindsaku jutunuUako tje vokaraiii gncchnnH. , . . 
Tattha ka/idpnno ti niiiannaiiiinjo rd rkpigamnijo id pdkntiko I'd. 
Lohamd^^ikn ti tamhahjliddihi katumd^nko. .7ntii,„d^akrt ti lukhdifn 
Y<i nnpjdsnia id riip^thi saini/ttkdp'tni liatai/idmko. By rajata 
i- meant the kah.'ipana, tlie metal lua'aka, the wooden mi'.ika, 
the lai'ipier nii'uka, which are in current iwe. The kahiipana is 
lither tliat made ol gidd or made of edver, or the ordinary one, 
\\/. copper. By • metal iiia,aka' is me.int the m.'i'uka made of 
copper and other metals. The lacipier rai-aka Is a mi-aka nude 
of lac or of rc'in with a figure (rhpa) stamped upon it.” f.Tongh, 
in hi- Sinhak'sp Diet., says that the kaharrhiurn {kalidpun'i) is 
a Weight tor weighing gold and silver, eipial to about 2S0 grain- 
troy. ” Among other curious substitute.s for money in India, 
Tavernier mention.s the currency in Gujarat of small bitter 


almonds, Bdddnis, “ which are brought out of Persia,” and 
e.tthange at from 3-5 to 40 for the pnim (p. 22). 

^ Joiirn. Bombay Branch, Eoy. As. Soc. 18.33; Dr. Stevenson', 
Kanheri Caves, Inscription Xu. x. p. 9, and the revision by Mr. 
E. W . M est in 1862, p. 1, et seq . ; see also Xasik Cave Inscrip- 
tions, 18-33, p. 3; and Sahyadri Inscriptions, 18.54, p. 1. 

■* The mention of Huns thus early is of some value in thi- 
inipiiry, as showing the age of the name, associated with the near 
coincidence of its authorized weight with that of the old puruna. 
Sir W. Elliot derives the word from pon, “ gold,” Canarese konna . 
The Varaha, or modern Pagoda, being merely a double honna of 
32 gHnJa% or rntis, 

5 I quote the subjoined statement from Pausanias in order to 
explain how far it may be accepted as probable. Towards the 
end of the second century .i.d. we know that Xorth India was in 
posse-ion of an ample currency in the form of Greco-Bactrian 
and other silver pieces, combined with an unlimited supply of 
gold and copper fioiii the mints of the Indo-Scythian dviias'ties. 
The ob-ervation might apply with justice to some of the nations 
on the south coa.-t, who avowedly di-pen-ed with a coinage till 
a later period. “ But on this road, as I have already observed 
the Lacedemonians have a place which they call Booiieta. This 
wa- once the house of King Polydorus ; anil alter his death, wa, 
bought of his wife for certain oxen ; for at that time there was 
not any coin either of silver or gold, but according to 

ancient custom, they mutually gave and received for what they 
wanted, o.xen, slaves, and rude ,-iIver and gold. Indeed, even at 
present, tho-e that sail to the Indies report that Indian ’rewards 
are given tor the Grecian commodities which are carried thither, 
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coined money, in its advanced sense, amid the texts of the best authorities, which it may be as well 
to cite with a view to dispose of obsolete objections, and to preclude their revival. 

The first extract refers to Alexander’s entry into the capital of Sambus, and the offerings of 
absolute money and elephants then presented. 

’ 12 ? Se i-TriXa^ev tjStj Tff TroXei ’AXi^apBpo<; rjiniva firjTpoiroXiv ^ ovopba Be rjv 

rp voXeb SivSip,ava, ai re irvKai avrm avolr/ovTai irpoad'yovTL Kal ol oIk€lol tov XdpLjSov rd re XPVP'‘^^‘^ 
dTrppLdpbpcrav Kal tov<; iXecftavrai pberd (T(fiSip dyovT€<: dirpiTayv ov yap Bp ’AXe^divBpo) ye TroXep.ica^ 
exoVTa Sdfi^ov <f)vyeiv, dXXd MovatKavov ttjv d<pe<nv Beiaavrad 


Postquam vero urbi quae illius imperii caput est, (Sindimana ei nomen erat) appropinquavit, portae urbis ei apertas sunt, quiqne 
Sambo familiares ac domestici erant cum numerata pecunia et elepbantis occim-erunt, declarantes Sambura non hostili animo in 
Alexandrum fugisse, sed llusicani dimissi metu. — Arrian Exped. vi. c. 16, sec. 4 ; French edition, C. Muller, Paris, 1846, p. 163. 


The next contribution to the test of the monetary civilization of the Indians, at Taxila, is even 
more emphatic and distinct in its terms, as embodied in the text of Quintus Curtius. 

“ Omphis, permittente Alexandro, et regium insigne sumsit, et more gentis suae nomen, quod 
patris fuerat, ‘Taxilen’ appeUavere populares, sequente nomine imperium in quemcumque transiret. 
15. Ergo cum per triduum hospitaliter Alexandrum accepisset, quarto die, et ‘quantum frumenti 
copiis, quas Heph^stion duxerat, prsebitum a se esset ’ ostendit, et aureas coronas ipsi amicisque 
omnibus, praeter hiec signati argenti lxxx. talenta dono dedit.” — Q. Curtius, viii. c. xii. 14, 15.^ 

Such a theoretical stage of advanced development in the local currencies is practically supported 
by the ready adoption, on the part of the occupying Bactrian Greeks, of so many of the devices and 
peculiarities of the national coinages. On the one part, Agathocles and Pantaleon, in Arachosia, 
imitated the square form of piece,^ accepted the current Indian-Pdli alphabet of Asoka, the essential 
symbol of pre- Aryan civilization,^ in some cases to the exclusion of their ethnic Greek, and even 
adopted a new metal, in the Nickel,^ which we must suppose to have been indigenous in those 


but that the inhabitants are unacquainted with money {vofuaiM), 
though their country abounds with gold and brass.” — Pausanias, 
iii. xii. 3 ; translation of T. Taylor, London, 1824, 1. 264. 

^ Mr. Eoorke, in his translation of Arrian (.x.d. 1729), was 
clear as to “money and elephants.” Mitford, v. 418, seems to 
have hesitated, and epitomizes the text as “the treasury untouched 
and not an elephant removed.” Thirlwall, vii. 53, again, is 
apparently dubious in the words “ surrendered his elephants and 
his treasure.” 

The Amsterdam text of 1757, though erabodting the word 
o.TrTjpWfiria-at', admitted a possible variant of avapi9ixT\Ta. All the 
later editions seem to accept ainjptSpLriffap . — Stereotype German 
edition, Leipzig, 1824, etc. We may perhaps be now content 
to receive the simple v. cap. xx.) of Abissares as 

“ money.” 

^ To follow out more completely the meaning attached by the 
author to the term signatus, we have only to refer to the parallel 
passage in an earlier portion of his te.xt. “ Summa pecunioe 
signata; fuit talentorum duo millia et sexcenta ; facti argenti 
pondus quingenta mquabat.” — iii. c. xiii. 16. And the contrast 
in “ L millia talentum, argenti non signati forma, sed rudi 
pondere.” — v. c. ii. 

3 Ariana Autiqua, pi. vi. figs. 7, 8, 9 ; Prinsep’s Essays, ii. 179. 

* Prinsep’s Essays, ii. 35, 40, 42 ; ante, p. 2. 


® Cunningham, Nura. Chron., viii. (1868), p. 282. and 1873, 
p. 188 ; Dr. Flight, ibid. viii. p. 305 ; J.R..\..S. xvii. pp. 72, 77, 
and iv. n.s. p. 504 ; Strabo, xv. i. 34 ; Pliny, 34, 2, and 37, 42. 

As this mttallic inquiry may have an interest for those who do 
not concern themselves with the historical or geographical bear- 
ings of the subject, I annex an outline of certain returns obtained 
by Dr. Flight. In his account of a piece of Euthydemus he 
prefaces his analysis by a description ot the outward appearance 
of the metal, which is stated to oiler “ a bright w'hite colom-, 
with a very faint tinge of yellow ; (and) exhibits, when broken, 
a fine granular fracture, of a dull grey colour, resembling that ot 
east steel, and has a specific gravity of 8-89.” 

The quantitative analysis gave the following result, which 
is foOowed up by a comparison with modem continental coin 


constituents : 
Copper . 

. 77'585 

j Belgian Xickel Currency. 

Nickel . 

. 20-038 

'' Copper . . 74-4 

Cobalt . 

. 0-544 

Nickel . . 25-55 

Iron . . 

. 1-048 


Tin . . 

. 0-038 


Silver 

trace 

' 

Sulphur . 

. 0-090 

i 


99-343 

99-95 
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parts.i The larger division of the Bactrian Greeks, -whose advance took the direction of S.E., in a 
similar spirit submitted themselves to square sections of metal, incorporated the official alphabet 
of their new dominions — in this instance the contrasted Aryan adaptation of an early form of 
Phoenician® — which they carried down with them beyond the vanishing point of the Yedic Ar 3 "ans, 
without regard to local preferences, into the citj’ of Mathura,® which, judging by the deposited coins 
of the later Greek djmasties and the extant remains of the succeeding Indo-Scj'thians, must have 
been a place of considerable importance at this period.^ 

My la st appeal for written testimonv is to the text of Ydjnacalkya, the advanced authority on 
Hindu Law, who deals -with a period when the Greeks had altogether passed from the Indian stage, 
and the Kadphises Yuchi had been supplanted inter alia b}’ their Kanerki successors. 

As might be expected, references to specific coins in “Books of Law” are infrequent; but the 
two verses subjoined open out an unexpected range of inquiry, which may even challenge the date 
of the author who employs such a term as “ ndnaltaY 

“Sec. 240. Whoever falsifies scales, or a royal order (“ copper- plate Grants, by the head of the State,” 
Wilson), or a measure, or a coin ndmla),’’ likewise whoever (kno-ningly) uses them (so falsified), 

shall be made to pay the highest fine. 

“Sec. 241. A trier of coin who pronounces a false one to be genuine, or a genuine one to be false, shall 
be made to pay the highest fine.” ® — Yajnavalkya, Dr. Eoer’s Calcutta edition, p. 67. 

To test this passage completely we must admit for the moment the secondary commentary 

•» 

pieces the Bactrian Greeks left in such multitudes on these old 
sites. Mr. Masson remarks, “ I suppose that no less than 30,000 
coins, probably a much larger number, are found annually on the 
dn^ht or plain of Beghrim." — J.A.S. Bengal, 1834, p. 154 ; 
Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 81. See also the passage from Krinagoras 
quoted by Gen. Cunningham, 

XdXfceoy dpyvp€(f} pe TrayelKfXoVy ’lySiKoy %pyQy. 

'^0\7n}y ........ 

— XuniPmatic Chron. 1873, p. 190 ; Marco Polo, riv. and xv. ; 
Kenrich's Phoenicia, p. 206. 

- Prinsep's Essays, ii. 144 : Xumismatic Chronicle, iii. K.s. 
(1SC3), p. '2'2o-, J.E..4.S. Mr. Xorris, idii. 303 ; Prof. "VTilson, 
xii. 153 : Prof. Dowson, xx. 1863, p. 221. 

3 Arrian Indica, viii., quoting Megasthenes, says, ToSroi' rhv 
'UpaKAea paAiffTa Trpos ^ovpaurjvdy yepalpeffSai, ’lyStKOv edyeoSf 
"ya 5uo iroAies ptsydAoi, Meffopd re Kal KAenro^opa, Kal TroTapbt 
’lai/Sap-ps irAwTjis Sioppe'ei Ttr/y X“Pn*' afrai'. The variant of 
KpiirydPopa has been suggested in lieu of KAenrdiSopo. — C. MuUer, 
p. 318: Phny, vi. 22, 19; Ptolemy, vii. 1, MdSoupa rj ray @eiiy. 

■* Gen. Cunningham, J.A.S. Bengal, vii. (18-34) p. 681 ; 
Archfeologieal Report for 1871-2, pp. 14, 30; Prinsep's E.ssavs, 
ii. 197 : Mr. E. C. Bayley and Babu Eajendra Lai, J.A.S. 
Beng.al, 1870, p. 117 ; Prof. Dowson, J.E.A.S. vol. v. n.s. 

p. 182. 

= Professor Wilson remarks that the name of nunala 

occurs in the play of the Mrkhchha'katt (act i. scene l),and the 
commentary explains the ndnal'a as Sivdnka-tanka, 

or “ coin with the m-ark of Siva." 

1 A curious instance of the modem village law for the punish- 
ment of incompetency in like cases is to be formd in my Path-in 
Kings, p. 344. 


postscript is added, regarding later analyses, explaining that 
a second example of Euthulemu-'s niimey contained “no silver, 
a trace ol tin, much copper, a little iron, a considerable amount 
of nickel, and a trace of zinc. The second coin, of the reign 
of Agathoi-les. w,is lound to be composed of much copper, a little 
iron, a consiiler.able amount of nickel, a trace of tin, and it mn- 
tained no silver. All the three coins, therefore, are made of the 
alloy of copper and nickel.” 

* Strabo mentions (xv. ii, 10) that tin was found in Dran,gia ; it 
is possible that nickel may have been the white metal referred to. 
Gnesicritus is a!.<o quoted as deposing tliat in Carmania there arc 
mines of silver, copper, and minium, so that there may have been 
also mines of nickel in that proximate province from which the 
Araihosian coins were made. An idea has been put forth that 
these Xickel pieces arc all forgeries, but I think numismatists 
mav trust Gen. ruuningham's perception of true and false coins, 
even if intractable nickel would not have been the last metal 
selected for manipulation. I imagine these coins were intended 
to pass at the .same rate as the silver money of identical stamp. 
As regards value, we have the evidence of Scripture for “ tine 
copper precious as gold” (Ezra riii. 25, 27), and Josephus's 
parallel testimony for “ copper more precious than gold" (ni. .53, 
XI. 5). And Strabo bears witness more directly to local values 
in “ drinking cups and lavers of Indian copper, most of which 
were set with precious stones” (xv. i. 69). Apollonius of Tyana, 
on his arrival at the Kophen river, observed “that the Indian 
mnnev was of orichalciim and bronze — purely Indian, and not 
stamped like the Roman .and iledian coins." Mr. Priaiilx in 
a note ailds, “the Indian money is VAt; KiKopc^evpLevT), mebtl 
retinul. pripaced ; and the Roman Kexc^pa'/ptyv, stamped ." — 
J.R..\.S. xiii. 72. The orichali-um may po-sibly refer to the 
hickd pieces, the copper to the imperfectly preserved square 
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quoted below of a “coin witb the mark of Siva.” The particular series alluded to clearly belongs to 
the age of the Yuchi Kadphises, whose conjoint gold and copper pieces are constant in their adherence 
to the reverse device of the god “Siva” and his special equipage the “Bull Nandi.” ^ It is 
probable that the abimdant issues of this type of money in gold secured its overwhelming prevalence 
amid the ordinary currencies of the country till the accession of another ethnic wave of Scythicism, 
in the Kanerki Kings, who impart their titles of pao nano pao® to the designation of the 
7idnakas named in the text, — a royal designation, which retained so much favour in the land that it 
continued in use through many mintages, till it fades away on the small silver pieces of Gujarat, 
with their scarcely recognizable Greek letters and the revived shadow of the Saivik Bull reverse, 
which disappears with the coins of Skanda Gupta, on the, at last confessed, rebellion of his vassal 
Sendpati Bhattaraka,^ and the final extinction of the Gupta race, which constitutes so remark- 
able a date-point and era in the later annals of the land.^ 


* Anana Antiqua, x. figs. 6, i, 8, 9, etc. 

2 Ariana Antiqua, xii. 1, etc. Some curious coincidences are 
associated witli the title of NANO, both with regard to the 
goddess NANAIA of the Western nations and the Totte-Chi, “ de 
race lunaire,” the Chandravansaa, etc. It is possible that the 
original meaning of PAO NANO PAO mav have been “ King 
Moon King,” or King of the Lunar Eace. — J.R.A.S. xii. 15. 

^ Numismatic inquiries are always liable to be discomfited in 
their assumed results by authentic additions to written or com- 
petent traditional history ; and I confess that I was startled by 
the appearance of the subjoined new light lately thrown upon the 
avowedly obscure annals of the GrPT.cs. Their silver coinages 
on the west coast presented unusual difficulties in the way of any 
definite classification on the one part, or the explanation of their 
anomalies on the other ; but I am glad to be able to say that 
Numismatics did not betray me on this occasion, and that on the 
mere typical indications of the coins themselves, and the con- 
trasts they disclosed with the Imperial issues, I felt myself 
competent to pronounce in 1848 that “ it may indeed be a ques- 
tion whether these Satirishtran silver pieces of Skanda Gupta, 
with the Bull reverse and other types of the ample Skanda Gupta 
coinage, did not constitute the bulk of the entire currency under, 
if many of them were not actually struck by, the earlier members 
of the Valabhi dj-nasty, while acting as local sovereigns, on behalf 
of the Gupta suzerain.” — J.R.A.S. vol. xii. p. 9. (See also p. 66, 
and Prinsep’s Essays, ii. p. 98.) 

Major Watson's recent additions to our power of unravelling 
the tangled web of this section of Indian history are given in his 
own words, and, as I have intimated, if the coins were not pro- 
phetic, the interpreter must have been in fault. We now see 
that the treacherous retained his suzerain’s name to the 

last, but associated it with the special symbol or device of his 
own family, which subsequently figures prominently on the public 
documents of the new dynasty. On some of the later and more 
degraded types of the western silver money (Joum. Royal As. Soc. 
xii. pi. ii. figs. 35-38) I imagine I can read 

^ WTO 

Sri Bhattarakasa rajno maha Kshatrapasa. 

'The obverses of these coins bear a rough imitation of the profile 
and flat Kausia of the Sah Kings. The reverse device, though 
debased almost past recognition, retains palpable traces of a 
reproduction of the Minerva Promachos of Menander's Hemi- 


drachmas, which were once so largely current at Baroach 
(Vincent’s Periplus, ii. 401). 

“The bards relate that Valh Eajh, son of Valh Warsingji, 
reigned in Junkgadh and Vanthali. . . . Rama Rhja was of 
the ^ alk race. It is said in Saurkshtra that previous to the rise 
of the kingdom of Junkgadh- Vanthali, Valabbinagar was the 
capital of Gujarkt. The rise of Valabhi is thus told by the 
bards. ‘ The Gupta kings reigned between the Ganges and 
Jamnk rivers. One of these kings sent his son Kumkra pkl 
Gupta to conquer Saurkshtra, and placed his viceroy Chakrapkni, 
son of Prkndat, one of his Amirs, to reign as provincial Governor 
in the city of Wkmanasthali (the modem Wanthali). Knmkra 
pkl now returned to his father’s kingdom. His father reigned 
23 years after the conquest of Saurkshtra and then died, and 
Kumkra pkla ascended the throne. Kumkra pkl Gupta reigned 
20 years and then died, and was succeeded by Skanda Gupta, but 
this king was of weak intellect. His Sendpati, Bhattaraka, who 
was of the Gehloti race, taking a strong army, came into Saur- 
kshtra, and made his rule firm there. Two rears after this 
Skanda Gupta died. The Sendpati now assumed the title of 
King of Saurkshtra, and, having placed a governor at Wkma- 
nasthali, founded the city of Valabbinagar. At this time the 
Gupta race were dethroned by foreign invaders.’ ” — Alajor J.W. 
Watson, Legends of Junkgadh, Indian Antiquary, Nov. 1873, 
p. 312. 

* This date of 319 a. n. for the extermination of the Guptas 
and the rise of the Valabhis was first obtained from the Arabic 
MS. of Abii Kih'ku Al-Biruni, who followed up his inquiries 
into the history and antiquities of India, when present in person 
in that country in a.d. 1032, in the suite of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
The Valabhi initial epoch thus defined was at once seen to be 
corroborated by the extant Patan Somnkth Inscription, which 
gives its own date in the corresponding eras of Vikramkthtya 
1320, Hijrah 662, and Valabhi 946. The Guptas themselves 
seem to have followed the Saka era (59 a.d.) in their computa- 
tions, as we have two Inscriptions of Chandra Gupta I. dated 
severally San 82 and San 93, which would fitly correspond with 
our new information, and place his reign in 161-172 a.d. 
ilajor Watson's traditionary evidence goes to show that we may 
work upwards from the authorized starting-point of a.d. 319 by 
some 50 years at least, if not much more, for the domination of 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh kings of the Gupta family, whose 
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There are some contrasts between these two prominent series of Indo-Scythic coins which it is 
necessary to notice. The special gold ndnakas do not employ the Hindu figure of Siva on the 
reverse, but the general range of their devices and those of the parallel copper coinage indicate the 
free and liberal acceptance of the t3’pe3 of endless varieties of discordant creeds, the leading items 
of which I have attempted to indicate in a late paper on the Indo-Sassanian point of contact with 
the local coinages on the western borders of Afghanistan.^ The Kadphises Scythians make use of 
the Bactrian alphabet in the counterpart legend, following the leading Greek superscription, as had 
been the recognized custom of the Greeks themselves. The Kanerki horde restrict the epigraphs 
on their mintages to Greek legeixds alone ; though their subjects, as will be seen from the Inscrip- 
tions collected below, still retained in the localities into which it had penetrated the Bactrian 
character founded on Phoenician models; while the dwellers in the Eastern districts preferred 
the indigenous Pali, of which Asoka’s Inscriptions afibrd us the earliest extant type. 

IXDO-SCYTHJAX IXSCEIPTIOXS. 

In the Indo-Pdli Alphabet. 

Maharaja Kanishlca. Samvat 9. 

Maharaja Devapctea Iluvishka. S. 39. 

Maharaja IGjaiieaja Devapctea Huvishka. S. Al. 

Maharaja Muvishlca. S. 48. 

Maharaja Rdjutirdja Devapetea Vdsii(deva). S. 44. 

Maharaja Vdsudeca. S. 83. 

Maharaja ltdjatirdja, Sh.Ihi, Vdsudeva. S. 87. 

Raja Vdsudeva. S. 98.’ 


Mathura. — Kaxishka. 

HrvisUKA. 


Y-isUDEVA. 


reigns are vaguely measured by oral report, and bv allowing 
Samudra Gupta, the tinirth on the list, a comparatively 
lengthened reign, and placing the year 82 at an earlv period 
atter the acces-ion of Chandra Gupta L, we may get something 
like a reasonable approximation for the rise of the family 
towards the middle of the si-cond century a.d. This would give 
a long average, it is true, tor the seven reigns, of twcntv-four 
years each (dlS — IdO = IGS) , indiulmg Sri Gupta, the founder 
of the hoU'C, who, although his own successors cleiiv to him the 
more exalted titles they as-.umo for themselves, both effeetivelv 
reigned and struck Com (rrinsep's E'-ays, ii. p. Ot;. The average 
of twenty-four years to a rtigu is by no means an excessive 
estimate in Iniiian annab (J.K.A.S. xii. p. .3(;), even if we were 
sure that we had the full and continuous succe-sion, without 
breaks or onus-ions, in the subjoined list which has been pre- 
served in the contemporaneous inscription on the Bhitari Lit 
(J.A.S. Bengal, vi. 1 and UGU). 

1. Gupta. 0 . Chaniha Gupta II. 

2. Ghatot Kacha. 6. Kiimira Gupta. 

3. Chandra Gupta I. 7. Skanda Gupta. 

4. Samudra Gupta. 

There is ample evidence to support AI-Biriini's statement that 
the era of the Guptas was ‘‘ the era of their extermination.” inas- 
much as we have inscriptions dated 141 years after the repose of 
Skand.i Gupta (Prinsep's Essays, i. p. 2.50' , and one on the Jlorhi 
Grant of 003 a.d., which still refers to the close of the Gupta 
rule in the terms, “ .58,3 years of the Guptas having elapsed’’ 
(Indian Antiquary, September, 1873, p. 2.58. See also J.A.S.B. 


ixx. p. 7, and xxxii. p. 429). I have from the first contended 
that the early 3 ahibhis diil not make u.se of their ow'n dymastie 
date, but employed the ordinary Saka Kala (J.E.A.S. xii. 5, n.), 
and I have little doubt but that when we come to compare and 
determine the fnw dates on their land-grants and other public 
reeord.s, wo .shall be able to reconstruct a satisfactory list of 
the regal successions. I complete this note by the quotation ot 
the more important passages of Al-Biriini’s work, the “ Tiirikh-i- 
Hind,” which has been partially translated by M. Reinaud in 
his Fragments Arabes, etc. (Paris, 184.5), and of which a 
full English version is now in course of preparation, for the 
Oriental Translation Fund, by Dr. Sachau, of Vienna. “ On 
emploie ordinairement les eres de .Sri Harsha, de Vikramaditya, 
de Saka, de Ballabha et des Guptas. . . . L’ere de Saka, 
nomraee par les Indiens Sakakala, est posterieure a celle de 
^ ikrumaditya de 135 ans. . . . Ballabha, qiii a donne aussi 
son nom a une ere, etait prince de la ville de Ballabha, au midi 
de Anhalwara, a environ trente yodjanas de distance. L'ere de 
Ballabha est posterieure a celle de Saka de 241 ans. 

Quant au Gupta Eula [ere des Guptas], on eutend par le mot 
Gtij/fa des gens qui, dit on, ctaient mechants et puissants ; et 
l’ere qui porte leur nom est I'epoque de leur extermination. 
Apparemment, Ballabha suiOt immediatement les Guptas ; car 
l’ere des Guptas commence aussi Pan 241 de here de Saka ” 

> Numismatic Chronicle, 1872, pp. 119, oyi. 

Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, vol. v. s.s. p. 182, 
Professor Dowson. ^Vrchu'ological Report, vol. iii. p. 29, General 
CuQningliam. 
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In the Bactrian-Pdli Alphabet. 

Other localities. — Bahawalpur. Maharaja Rajadiraja DEVAPriBA Eanishka. 

Samvat 11, on the 28th of the (Greek) month of Daesius.* 
ITanikyala Tope. Maharaja Kaneshha, Gushaxi vasa' samrardhalca. 

“Increaser of the dominion of the Gushans” (Kushans). S. 18.’ 
Wardak Yase. Maharaja rajatiraja Hureshka. S. 51, 15th of Artemisius.’ 

In addition to these Bactrian-Pali inscriptions, we have a record of a king called iloga (iloa?), on a 
copper plate from Taxila, wherein the Satrap Liako Kusuluko (Kozola?) speaks of the 78th year of the “great 
king, the great Moga,” on the , 5th of the month of Panaemus.^ 

The geographical distribution, of the Inscriptions given above provides ns with a safe guide 
towards tracing the extent and direction of the spread of the Semitic characters which the Aryans 
brought down with them in their passage into India. Its use in Northern India is further deter- 
mined by its appearance in conjunction with the local alphabet on the coins of Behat,^ and in its 
association with the Greek on the hemidrachmas of Strato and his successors, which there is reason 
to attribute to a mint at or proximate to Mathura.® On the other side of the continent, below 
Bahawalpur, whose Inscription attests its march in that direction, faint traces of its progress down 
the Indus may be discovered in the 5 '?<asi-Saurashtrau issues of Chastana, where it appears in 
combination with the finished Pali alphabet of the province of Gujardt.'" 

As a preliminary' to the consideration of the Indo-Semitic adaptation of phonetic definitions, it 
is necessary to examine the characteristics of the indigenous alphabet of India, and to define its 
geographical limits. This character under its lapidary form is presented to us for the first time 
when Asoka, in about b.c. 250, originated the practice of recording his edicts, as manifestos to the 
many nations who acknowledged his sway, on rocks and pillars. It is here seen to have reached a 
considerable degree of maturation, such as would forbid any supposition that it was newly devised 
or in any way constituted the crude prototype of its class. This alphabet, or parallel derivatives from 
a common stock, covers a superficial area extending from Arachosia to Annam on the one part ; and 
it is found, in the earliest form of which we have knowledge, concurrent in Ceylon, and employed, 
as in India, in lapidary epigraphy by the first missionaries and converts to Buddhism in that island. 
As far as can be ascertained from the various styles of writing into which the generic archetype was 
made to diverge, their peculiarities seem to have been more distinctly due to the different materials 
used for writing® than to any defined idea of departing from the old models. The divergences, it is 


' J.A.S. Bengal, 1870, p. 69, Mr. Bayley ; J.R.A.S. iv. x.s. 
1870, p. 500, Prof. Dowson, and v. s.s. 1871, pi. 4, p. 196. 

’ J.R.A.S. xs. 1863, p. 251, Prof. Dowson. Prinsep’s Essays, 
i. p. 145. 

5 Ariana Antiqua, 117 ; J.R.A.S. xx. 259: Prinsep's Essays, 
i. p. 163, pi. X.; J.A.S. Bengal, 1861, p. 337, Rajendralala 
ilitra. 

^ J.R.A.S. xx.p.227,andJ.A.S. Bengal, 1863, pp. 130,301, 421. 
Prinsep's Essay.s, ii. 85, 87, 202, 223. The exact site of the dis- 
covery of this plate is stated by Mr. Delmerick to have been a 
place still called Topi, after its own ancient tumulus, about two 
miles N.E. of the ruins of Kot Atial. The same officer adds that 


the name of the Satrap LiaJi is stiU common among the Hindus 
of that p.art of the country. — J.A.S. Bengal, 1870, p. 90. 

= Prinsep’s Essays, pi. iv. fig. 1, etc. ; J.A.S.B. 1834, p. 221. 

® Prinsep's Essays, ii. p. 197 ; J.AS.B. 1854, p. 681. 

’ Joum. Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 1867, and 
viii. 234, 243. 

” Wheeler, in his “ Ramiyana,” page 32, thus describes “ how 
Rama learnt his alphabet : ” — “The preceptor, Vasishtha, then 
took a chalk stone, and drew the vowels upon the floor, and 
directed the boys to run over each letter three times . . . ; (going 
to school) each (boy) carried his ink bottle in his right hand, and 
over his left shoulder was his satchel conta inin g books, reeds, and 
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true, are marked and startling at first sight ; but, on a closer examination, no one can contest James 
Prinsep’s emphatic verdict, that they all betray a common parentage. 

The most important point in the present inquiry is the Arachosian ethnic continuity and com- 
munity of alphabets — a discovery Prmsep would specially have rejoiced in, had the available data 
then justified any such unexpected suggestion. This association is now established by evidence from 
various independent sources : — The use of the Indian Pali or inscription letters on the coins of the 
Greek kings, Agathocles and Pantaleon, who first penetrated into those parts, and confessedly held 
Arachosia, coupled with the fact that no other Bactrian Greek ever employed this character on 
their metropolitan or provincial coinages. Next we have the traditional rdvSapai 'IvSmv edvo^,^ 
and Dr. Caldwell’s discovery of the Turanian language beyond the Indus, in the identities of 
Brahui and Dravidian speech ; while the connexion of these severed branches with the language 
of the Scythic Inscription of Darius at Behistun- brings us back into rappori with the dominant 
Tiiranianism of the prehistoric world. 

The Indian Pali alphabet itself, though stiff and formal, as becomes a lapidary character,^ is 
simple and well devised in its normal outlines, though its aspirates and seemingly later additions 
are not so systematically designed.^ At the time when it is first met with in Asoka’s edicts, it is 
found to be deficient in certain letters necessary for the due expression of Sanskrit,^ and possessing, 
on the other hand, a class of consonants requisite in its own system, but useless for the definition 
of Aryan languages. Its vocalic scheme was full and consistent, especiallj' in the configuration of 
the long and short e, e, and o, 6, which in the later Sanskrit adaptations were transformed into 
the inconsecutive sounds of e, ai, and o, au. I do not wish to make too great a demand upon the 
subdued confidence of the representatives of ancient Dravidian literary progress ; but when I find 


white palm leaves. . . And when they knew all the vowels, they 
were taught all the other letters of the alphabet.” 

The commencement of the education of Buddha is thus related 
in the “ Lalita-Vistara ; ” — “ The Bodhisatva took a leaf to write 
on [lipiphalala) made of sandal-wond. He then asked Visva- 
mitra what writing he was going to teach him. Here follow 
64 names, apparently the names of alphabets. . . The alphabet 
which he learns is the common Sanskrit alphabet, with the 
omission of the letters I, ri, and ri. It consists of 45 letters.” — 
Max Miiller, Sanskrit Literature, p. 518. 

* Hecata;us, Fr. 178, 179 ; Herodotus, iii. 91, viii. 66 ; Arrian 
Indica, caps. i. iv. ; Strabo, xv. i. 11, 25, 30 ; ii. 9; Pliny, vi. 23; 
H. H. Wilson, Asiatic Eesearches, xv. 103, and Ariana Antiqua, 
p. 131. There is a curious notice in Mas'audi about the “ Kuch, 
Beluch, and Jats inhabiting Kemifm ” (i. p. 2.54, Paris edit.). 

* Xorris, *' The Behistun Inscription of Darius,” J.R.A.S. xv. 

pp. 97, 142. “ Gandara or Parupamisana,” Oppert, Journal 

Asiatique, 1854, p. 144; Indian Antiquary, 1872, p. 23. In 
Pinini, Sankala stands at the head of the group Sankaladi, the 
second name in which is Pushkala, the ancient capital of 
Grtudhara, and the Peukulas of the European geographers. 


^ The Ixdiax Pali or L.It Alphabet. 
Consonants. 



T kh 

As- 

L gh 


d ch 

cb vA* 

Sj 

H jh 

Ti « 

it 

0 th 


(3 dh 

I » 

kt 

0 th 


D dh 

J_ n 

bp 

bph 

0* 

^bh 

8 


1 r 

-J t 

i » 

Lr h 

fb* 


Vowels. 




i 

L « \-d 


H- 


Medial Vowels. 

_ J JI _ y_ _ 

+ ka, -j- kd, -J- ki, -f kl, ■\-ku-\- kd, + ke, -f k/, + ko. 

“ n * 

* Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, “Proceedings," February 5, 1867; 
J.R.A.S. vol. V. N.s. p. 422. 

' 'ST » and ^ ih, ksh, 

T', ^ frb W, and the 

Vedic 95 Ir. 
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Dr. Caldwell arranging the Tamil suite of vowels as a, d ; i, i ; u, u; e, e; o, 6, and simultaneously 
see one of our best exponents of Mongol and Chinese palaeography reproducing the same sounds of 
a, d', e, e ■, i, i-, u,u-, o, 6, from the Bashpah alphabet at Peking and Nankow/ I am inclined to think 
that there must be more in the Turanianism of sounds than some modern critics are prepared to 
admit. It is a high compliment to the archaic alphabet of Asoka that its letters, but slightly 
modified to suit the Chinese taste, should have been elected to the honour of superseding all less 
perfect systems of writing that curious nation was able to admit to competitive examination in the 
reign of Kublai (a.d. 1269). 

Bashpah Alphabet pheseeted ox a Pall ix the Lamasaet op TiTXG-HO-xtrx& ix Pexixg. 

uimuiuii-iniaiiaNCiZit 

om a d e e i i u u o 6 k kk ng eh cK gn t th n p ph m y r I b 

iiee uti ooah^ bhshv 

Fxss:3jra3f2ini3ii^^pi5Finiii 

V j s ya g ds ds' w sh h' h ri rt U li hr 

t th d dh khz k jhjhuf d b gn gr kk ksklbbubangt 

[The italic letters are Mr. Wylie’s. I have added some suggestive identifications of the optional variants in Roman type.] 

The alphabet, as we here find it, retains far more of the primary outlines than the Tibetan, 
which was stereotyped and rendered constant in the forms of its letters by its use, engraved on wood 
blocks for printing purposes, during the seventh century of our era, — so that we must refer the 
passage of Asoka’s Idt character through the gorges of the Himalaya to a very early age, and its 
survival as the fittest constitutes at least a lasting tribute to the inventive powers of the natives of 
India. The conclusions of the leading scholars of the day regarding the unacknowledged appro- 
priation by the Sanskrit grammarians of the Dravidian cerebrals have been quoted in full at p. 21. 

I may here advert, parenthetically, in connexion with this early reception of the literal forms 
of India by the Asiatic races dweUing to the northward and eastward, to the apparently parallel 
transfer of so much of the leading spirit of the Proto-Buddhism of Asoka’s edicts and its incor- 
poration into the Chinese ritual of that creed, that we find the first commandment of the latter 


* Mr. Wylie prefaces his remarks upon this curious docu- 
ment, which I suppose to have been one of the standard 
key copies of the variants of the official alphabet, preserved for 
reference in the interpretation of inscriptions and other mani- 
festos. “ The inscription on the arch of the Pagoda, five miles 
to the north of the Nankow Pass, on the great wall of China, is 
engraved in the characters of sis different nations. . . Two of 
the parts are inscribed in horizontal lines at the top, in antique 
Devanagarf [i.e. BdshpaK] and Tibetan characters respectively, 
twenty feet long on each wall. Below these are four compart- 
ments inscribed respectively in Mongol, Ouigonr, Jieuchih, and 
Chinese characters, all in vertical lines. . . . When on a visit to 
the great lamasary Yung-ho-hurg , in Peking, I observed in one of 
the temples a paO inscribed in the common Tibetan character, 
with a horizontal heading in a character which was unknown to 
me. I thought it of sufficient interest to take a copy of it [re- 
produced above]. I conclude, from examination, that it is simply 
the alphabet, and I have identified the greater number of the 
letters with tolerable probability.” — J.E.A.S. v. n.s. p. 27. 


The imperial decree of Kublai in a.d. 1296 goes on to 
declare : — 

“ Maintenant la culture des lettres fait chaque jour de nouveaux 
progrds ; mais les caracteres d'ecriture, qui n'etaient pas assortis 
aux lois constitutives du genie de la nation, ne peuvent reellement 
plus lui suffire. C'est pour ce motif seulement qu’il a ete ordonne 
au preeepteur du royaume, Pa'-sse-pa, de former de nouveaux 
caracteres mongols avec lesquels on put transcrire d'autres langues 
et reproduire en general toutes les compositions litteraires. Ces 
caracteres ont pour but, en determinant fidelement les paroles, 
de faire penetrer partout la connaissance des faits : et, a dater 
d’aujourd'hui, a I'avenir, toutes les fois qu’il sera publie des 
documents revetus d’un cachet officiel, on ne se servira plus, dans 
tous ces documents, que des nouveaux caracteres mongols.” . . . 
‘ On fait observer ici que ... les regies de formation des 
caracteres mongols n’etaient absolument qu’une transformation 
du devandgari de I’Inde.’ — M. Pauthier, in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1862, page 14. See also Journal Asiatique, 1860, 
page 327. 
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phrased, “ From the meanest insect up to man, thou shalt kill no animal whatever ! ” while the 
first sin is denounced as “ the killing of animals.” ^ The opening passage of Asoka’s “ edict of 
religion ” [BhammaUpi) declares “ the putting to death of anything whatever that hath life . . . 
shall not he done.” ^ 

The coincidence may merely imply that this was the true germ of Buddhism ; indeed, no one 
can fall to remark the change which came over the later developments of that faith in India — a 
contrast which induced Professor Wilson to maintain for a long time that the edicts of “ Piyadasi, 
the beloved of the gods,” were not the utterances of the Maurya Asoka, and that their purport had 
hut dubious identity with Buddhism.^ 

The continuity and exclusive domain of the Indo-Pdli alphabet, which under Asoka was 
accepted and acknowledged in his Inscription at Khalsi, on the Fpper Jumna, and retained un- 
disturbed at GIrnar in Gujarat, and over all the rest of India, is first broken in upon by Asoka’s 
own counterpart Inscription at Kapurdigiri, on a branch of the Kophes or Kabul river, in the 
Peshawar valley, which is embodied in Bactrian Semitic characters, and presents the further pecu- 
liarity of disclosing a larger Sanskrit element in its language than the contemporaneous Southern 
texts. With the exceptions previously noticed, all the Greek Princes of Bactria employed this 
latter alphabet on the reverses of their coins, in conjunction with their own proper Greek epigraphs 
on the obverse face ; and it was this combination of names and titles which, in the first instance, 
encouraged Prinsep and Lassen to investigate the nature of the alphabet itself, and to lay the 
foundations of a decipherment largely advanced by Mr. Norris’s and Professor Wilson’s^ collation 
and comparison of the joint texts of Anoka’s biliteral Inscriptions ; which have since been tested, 
and the subject fairly exhausted, by Professor Dowson’s critical examination of all the available 
materials, aided by the opportune accession of the Taxila Inscription of the Satrap Liak,^ which, 
in its amplified combinations and definitions of letters, afforded an insight into many hitherto 
obscure points in this system of paleography. General Cunningham and myself have each to claim 
a minor share in these conclusive results, he as having worked with Prinsep in his best days, while 
upon me devolved the duty of editing the posthumous Essays of our common teacher.® In that 
publication, I was able to demonstrate beyond doubt the Phccnician origin of the Bactrian alphabet, 
and to discriminate the adapted forms of forty-one letters already evolved out of the twenty-two 
signs which completed the original alphabet of the West. I was further enabled to follow out the 
transformations of the forms of the characters incident to their transfer from a non-vocalic scheme 
of writing to the supremely exacting demand for that class of letters in the Sanskrit tongue, and, 
in the process, to trace the curious effect of the insertion of the newly devised vowels in the body of 
the normal Semitic letters, which so strangely altered their primary configuration and identity.’’' 


’ ijutzUiff, China Opened, li. 216. Limdnn. 1838. 

- This i- James rriu-ep’-i ver-ion. ITuf. AVil.-on ha.= : “The 
putting; to death of animaU to he entirely dis-eontinued." — 
J.U..\.S. .xii. 161. The Ceylon Buddhists, who so early took to 
relii «or-hip, and supiT-edf'd the old Suxya or “ Assembly " by 
their own dominant Hierarchy, still retain, as the first of the 
ten precepts^ *• Ah-tinenco from destroying life.”— J.R.A.S. 
vii. >-.s. p. 8. See also Prinsep’s Essays, i. 16. 


.J.R.A.S. xii. 249., and xvii. 3-57. See also my edition of 
PrinstpT Essays, ii. 36. 

^ J.E.A.b. xii p. 1.53. s .J.Jf.A.S. xx. p. 221. 

8 Essays on Indian Antiquities of the late James Prinsep, 
F.ES. John Murray, London, 1S58. 

ftinsep s Essays, ii. p. 144 See also my later article in the 
Xnmismatic Chronicle, on “ The Bactrian Alphabet,” December, 
1863, p. 225. 
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And this opens out the larger inquiry, as to how far Panini, with this alphabet alone at his 
command, could have pretended to fix and define the laws of Sanskrit sunclhi out of a scheme 
of letters avowedly deficient, even in its most advanced stage, of a full series of discriminative 
long and short vowels, and inherently opposed to every mechanical facility of combination of 
consonants.' 

If the great grammarian “rejoiced in the economizing of half a short vowel,”® he must have 
been sorely tried if restricted to the employment of an alaphabet which was incapable of giving 
expression to anything but a simple i, u, e, o,® though it had acquired the faculty of defining a long 
d, by the addition of a dot outside the recognized configuration of that vowel. 

As he himself refers vaguely to Tavandn'i-lipi, we must conclude that he did not habitually use 
this style of writing, but wisely took advantage of the more perfect alphabet of the continent at 
large, still uneradicated at Taxila, with its complete system of long and short vowels, and the 
unlimited though only partially developed power of conjunction of consonants, above or below the 
line of writing, without the loss of a definitive fragment of either letter. How much this exotic 
Phoenico- Aryan alphabet owed to its Indian domestication may be seen in the contrast presented 
between the simple letters of Asoka’s Kapurdigiri edict, dating about 250 B.c., and the advanced 
development of compound consonants in this officially patronized character, exhibited in the Taxila 
copper-plate inscription of the King Moa, who may roughly be said to date some two centuries 
later. However, official recognition and centuries of use in public documents could not save this 
most inconvenient and unsuitable alphabet from extinction before the superior merits of the Indian 
Pali; and though it lingered in its ancient home on the Kabul river, as the chosen character 
of the Buddhist faith in those parts,^ all trace of it is speedily lost ; so that when the Sassanian 
influence first penetrated into Afghanistan, we find the square letters of the Devanagari alphabet 
in full acceptance, a position freely extended to them in their conjoint employment with the Pehlvi 
of Persia® and the as yet undeciphered type of Scythic,® while their final triumph is marked 
by their exclusive adoption by the Brahmanical dynasty of Syala and Samanta Deva.'' 


’ “ The ohserrations I am going to mate may tend to show 
that there is much more endence in Pinini than this solitary 
word {lipikara) for the assumption that he was not merely con- 
versant with writing, but that his grammar could not even have 
been composed as it is now, without the application to it of 
■RTitten letters and signs.” — Goldstucker, Preface to the Vlanava- 
Kalpa-Sutra, p. 17. London, 1861. “ Panini’s object is to 

record such phenomena of the language as are of interest from 
a grammatical point of view. Sometimes the words which 
belong to his province will be at the same time also of historical 
and antiquarian interest ; but it does not follow at all, that 
because a word of the latter category is omitted in his rules, it 
is absent from the language also.” — p. 18. 

* “ The matter thus to be inculcated must have been written 
in such a manner that an author rejoiceth in the economizing of 
half a short vowel as much as in the birth of a sou.” — p. 25. 

“ When Phmni speaks of two t arnas, y/, i.e. of a varna y and 
a I'arna i, we must conclude that varna did not apply to the 


spoken sound, but to the written sign, since the value of y with- 
out a vowel would be unpronounceable.” . . . “ Varna is used by 
Katyayana and Patanjali in the same manner as in Panini's 
Sutra, which speaks of the varna y, viz. of unutterable consonantal 
sounds, which therefore must have been written signs.” — p. 39. 
See also pp. 50, 52, 53, 57, 59, etc. 

^ All these medial vowel signs were either imitated or in- 
directly derived from the system of definition already in use in 
the Idt alphabet. — Prinsep’s Essays, ii. pp. 146, 160. 

■* Masson’s Discoveries in the Topes, etc., Ariana Antiqua, 
pp. 55, 84, 111, 114, 118, pi. iii. fig. 11. 

* Prinsep’s Essays, ii. p. 107 ; J.E.A.S. xii. p. 342. 

* J.R.A.S. xii. p. 332. 

’ J.E.A.S. ix. p. 177 ; Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 299, pi. xiv. 
Pathan Kings of Dehli, p. 57. Eeinaud, “ Fragments Arabes,” 
quoting Al-Biruni. Journal Asiatique, September, 1844, p. 295. 
See also the same writer, Memoire sur I’Inde. Paris, 1849, 

p. 210. 



CHAPTER III. 


COINS, FEOFER, AS DISTINGUISnED FROM BULLION. 

The growtli and development of the normal Indian weights into square pieces of metal, which 
constituted alike measures of weight and measures of value, mark the fans et onrjo from which 
numismatists must trace the parallel progress of the art of coining in coincidence with the maturing 
civilization of the nation at large. Any attempt at a comprehensive treatment of the subject would 
he futile, if the data depended solely upon legendary testimony — Turanian or Aryan, Buddhist or 
Brahmanical ; hut, fortunately, the sequence of tentative and periodic mechanical adaptations 
coincides in a remarkable degree with the sifted evidence contributed by either race or by the 
advocates of either creed : so that it may be possible to reconstruct from the materials available a 
satisfactory sketch of the progressive stages of technic skill and the home demands upon the craft, 
till we roach, at last, the complete ideal of a money coinage. 

It would be obvious to the most casual inquirer, perusing the precepts and enactments 
embodied in the Statutes of !Manu, that there must have existed some recognized and conventional 
means of meeting the ordinary wants of commerce and exchange, incident to the state of society 
therein typified, such as would involve immediate liquidation or ready means of payment in some 
tangible form. The scale of fines, the subdivisions of the assessments of tolls, the elaboration of 
the rates of interest,' and even the mere buyings and sellings adverted to, so far in advance of any 
remnant of the usage of barter, would necessitate the employment of coined money, or some 
introductory or precursive scheme of equable divisions of metal, authoritatively or otherwise 
current by tale - and emancipated from the necessity of weighing and testing each unit as it 
passed from hand to hand. We need not attempt to settle the correct theoretical definition 
of coined money, or what amount of mechanical contrivance is required to constitute a coin 
proper.^ It is sufficient to say that we can produce flat pieces of metal, some round, some 


’ Manu, Till. 140 : “A lender of money may take in addition to 
hi.s capital ■■ fa, part of 100, or 1} by the month." 1 12 : He 
may thus take in proportion to the rn,!: in the direct order of the 
I’la.sse.s, two in the hundred from a priest, three from a soldier, 
four frotn a merchant, and five from a mechanic, . . . hut never 
more, a.-s interest by the month." See also viii. 1.52, ‘‘ usury ,” 
anil xi. 62. ‘‘ The tax on gams on money” is also specified 

at a I'x. 120). 

^ One example may suffice. “ The toll at a ferry is one pana 
for an empty cart : half a pana for a man with a load ; a quarter 
for a hea-t U'ed in agriculture, or for a woman ; and an eighth 
for an unloaded man." — Manu, viii. 404. 

’ I annex a note from Marco Polo showing how late a similar 


system of substitutes for coins continued in force in certain parts 
of Asia. ‘‘ The money matters of the people are conducted in 
this way. They have gold in rods, which they weigh, and they 
reckon its value by its weight in saggi, but they have no coined 
money. Their small change is made in this wav. Thev have 
salt which they boil and set in a mould, and every piece from 
the mould weighs half a pound. Now eighty moulds of this salt 
are worth one saggto of fine gold.” Col. Tule adds a note on 
the authority of M. Francis Gamier, that at “ Seumao and 
Pouhcul [Esmok and Pner'] silver weighed and cut in small 
pieces is in our day tending to drive out the custom” of the 
use of salt as money.— Colonel Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. ii. 
pp. 35, 3i . 
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square or oblong, adjusted ■with considerable accuracy to a fixed weight, and. usually of uniform 
metallic purity, verified and stamped anew with distinctive symbols by succeeding generations, 
— which clearly constituted an effective currency long before the ultimate date of the engross- 
ment of the Institutes of Manu. The silver pieces of this class, the purdnas of the Law-books, are 
found in unusual numbers, and over almost the entire length and breadth of Hindustan, — starting 
from the banks of the sacred Sarasvati — to a crypt formed by nature, eighteen feet below the 
soil which now covers the inhumed city of ancient Behat' — down the course of the Ganges to 
the sea, encircling the eastern and western coasts, and taking refuge even in the “Kistvaens” 
of the extinct races of the Dakhin.® That the silver coins should have been preserved to the present 
time, in larger numbers than their more perishable and less esteemed copper equivalents, was to be 
anticipated, especially considering the greater wear and tear and easy reconversion of the latter into 
either new dynastic mintages or their proverbial absorption by all classes for the construction of 
domestic utensils.^ But with all this, the relative proportions of each, which reward modem 
collectors,^ would seem to indicate that of the joint currencies, the silver issues must have already 
constituted a predominant feature in the circulating media of the day ; and this evidence is by 
no means unimportant, as showing that while the standard of value was essentially copper, the 
interchangeable rates of the two metals must have been conventionally recognized while these 
imperfect currencies were in the course of formation and reception into the commerce of the 
country. 

The tenor of the entire text of Manu conclusively demonstrates that the primitive standard or 
stipk ancforitas^ of the currencies of the Indians, like that of the Romans and those independent 
originators of their own proper civilization, the Egyptians, was based upon copper, a lower metal, 
which, however it may revolt the golden predilections of modem times, was clearly in so far 
preferable in the early conception of interchangeable metallic equivalents, that it constituted the 
most widely distributed and diffused representative of value, brought home to the simplest man’s 
comprehension, and obviously in its very spread remained the least liable to sudden fluctuation from 
external causes, such as would more readily affect the comparatively limited available amounts of 
either of the higher metals. Hence, in remote ages, under an imperfect philosophy of exchange, copper 
may be said to have been the safest and most equable basis for the determination of all relative 


* Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, iii. p. 44 ; Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 73. 
For range of localities, see also A. Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, 
p. 354. 

® Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar, p. 526 ; “ It is a remarkable 
circumstance that no class of Hindus know anything of the race 
to which these Dmidical remains belonged, and that neither in 
Sanskrit literature nor in that of the Dravidian languages is 
there any tradition on the subject. The Tamil people generally 
call the cairns by the name of pdndu-kuris. Kuri means a pit 
or grave, and pdndu denotes anything connected with the Pandus, 
to whom all over India ancient mysterious structures are attri- 
buted.” Walter Elliot, Madras Journal Lit. and Science, 1858, 
p. 227 : “ A large hoard of these coins was discovered in Sept. 
1807, at the opening of one of the ancient tombs, known by the 
name of pdnda-kulis, near the village of Chavadi paleiyam, in 


Coimbatore, thus identifying the employment of this kind of 
money with the aboriginal race whose places of sepulture are 
scattered over every part of Southern India.” 

’ Tavernier, speaking of the coins of the neighbouring kingdom 
of Persia (in a.d. 1664), after mentioning the seigniorage of 7J 
per cent, on the silver money, adds, “ but upon copper money 
not above J or 1 per cent, at most. Whence it comes to pass that 
when a workman has need of copper, rather than lose time in 
going to buy it, he will melt down his cas/iickt's.” — p. 51. 

* Col. Stacey’s collection contributes 373 silver coins of this 
class to 30 copper pieces (Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, xxvii. p. 256, 
1858). The British Museum cabinets show 227 silver against 
2 copper punch coins. Of the former 57 are round, the rest are 
square, oblong, or irregularly shaped. 

® Pliny, xxxiv. c. 1. 
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values ; and so well did it seemingly fulfil its mission in India, ^ that as civilization advanced with 
no laggard pace, and foreign conquest brought repeated changes of dominant power, and whatever 
of superior worldly experience may have accompanied the intrusive dynasties, the copper standard 
continued so much of a fixed institution in the land, that we find it welcomed to the empty treasuries 
Timur left behind him,- elaborated and adjusted in the reformed currencies of Shir Shah,® and 
accepted by Akbar (a.d. 1556-1 G05) as the universal arbiter of all fiscal and mercantile transactions, 
so that the State demands of his magnificent empire had to be defined in the alarminglj- long sum of 
6, 6'1, 97,55, 246 a copper coin of the weight of 32-3‘56 grains, of which 40 were reckoned to 

the new rvpee. With the accumulated increase of wealth, the cumbrous volume of the copper 
coinage made an opening for the silver rupee, which established itself permanently in its place, 
and as time went on gold moh urs had an exceptional and temporarj' acceptance ; but, like the 
rupees of Akbar, they were always left to find their own level in the market, as certain inex- 
perienced servants of the East India Company discovered, to their astonishment, to be the stiU 
ruling idea of the community at large, when they prematurely declared gold a legal tender 
in 1766.® 

I defer for the moment the description of the most ancient specimens of the domino coins, in 
order to complete as far as possible al iiitra their true position in the general sequence of Indian 
inventions. A very important test in this respect of the antiquity of these sections of metal is 
contributed by the subsequent efibrts of the natives of Ilindustaa to introduce improvements in the 
technic manufacture of coins, while still retaining the general typical devices, which advance from 
the crude punch impression into full-relief dies of various degrees of pretension and execution. 
The first stage of progress may be detected in the continued use of the primitive punch as modified 
by the enlarged surface of the die, which is made to cover some two-thirds of the oblong piece, 
whose lower face, however, still remains blank. The next advance may be traced in the adaptation 
of the anvil to the first crude idea of a reverse, in a sunk-die or catch of small dimensions cut into 
the anvil itself ; wdiich invention may be followed in its various stages of elaboration, from the 
rough intaglio, which served to fix the planchet, up to the complete superficial reverse of later 
examples. A parallel series, of independent growth, essayed to effect the fixation of the metal to be 
impressed, by giving a cup-like form to the reverse die, which was gradually advanced from its 


' “ In Gerhwul, copper, in weight, would nppear to have been 
iini’c the principal medium of evcliange. Thi» cireum'tance no 
lioubt aro>e from that metal formliur the S'taple lommodity of the 
country. In adherence to old u-curc', the Zamindars of (ferhw.'il, 
even now (1827 A.ii.), in many of their contracts, stipulate a part 
of the price in a wirt-n weit'ht of copper.” — G. W. Trail, lieport 
on Kumaon, As. Res. xvi. p. 191. 

2 I’athan Kings of Dehli, p. 359. 

’ Ibid, p, 404. 

‘ The payments in kind, in the province of Ka.shmir, were all 
reduced into eipiivalents in </n»n, and the single exception to the 
copper e'tiniate occurs in the Trans-Indus sarkiir of Kandahar, 
where the taxes were collected in Persian gold tumdns and dinars 
(Gladwin's Ain-i-Akbari, ii, pp. 3, 107, 110. See also i. pp. 2. 


3, 4, 35, 37, 39). I do not lose sight of the fact of the long- 
continued use of an intermediate mixed silver and copper currenev, 
which tlUed in the divisions between and co-existed with hicher 
and lower coinage of unalloyed metals (Kum. Chron. xv. pp. 153, 
1G3; Prin.-ep's Kssays, Tsefnl Tables, p. 71). Dd,m, like the 
old Mrshn, were also recognized and used as weights (see Ain-i- 
Akbari, i. p. 307). 

* Sir James Steuart, The Principles of Money, etc., in Bengal, 
p. 26 (Calcutta, 1772). This episode is instructive; and as the 
Government and its agents have passed away from the scene, we 
may quote without offence the just comments of an outspoken 
man, who concludes his remarks with “ at last the gold currency 
fell altogether to many per cent, below its intrinsic value, accord- 
ing to the saying, Dum yitant stulti vitia in contraria current.” 
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unadorned convexity to all the honours of a device equal in spread and finish to the leading obverse.^ 
Another mechanical means — specially favoured by the aptitude of the home workmen in that 
direction — consisted in the casting of coins. We can only follow the general progress of this 
art by the merits of the devices employed, which gradually improve in treatment and finish. 
The multitude and variety of this class of money extant would seem to point to mintages of more 
or less authority extending over a considerable period, and owing their origination to independent 
localities. So that under either the one aspect or the other these mechanical epochs must be taken 
to represent a large measure of time when initiated among a people so ever unwilling to move out 
of old grooves, and so notoriously prone “stare super vias antiquas.” All these advances, it is 
clear, must have been effected before the advent of the Greeks; for had the Indians waited tiU the 
Macedonians came to teach them, they would have spared themselves all these manifest efforts of 
invention, and humbly have essayed to copy the perfect coins of Alexander now ready to their 
hands, and would probably have succeeded in achieving about as curious an imitation of Greek 
art as the modern fabricators of Rawal Pindi reproduce from Bactrian originals, to tempt unwary 
collectors of Indian antiquities.® 

But the most practical and conclusive argument I can offer to satisfy numismatists of the 
interval that must have elapsed between the original date of issue of these punch coins and the 
intrusion of the Greeks, is the discovery of associated specimens of the local and exotic currencies, 
the former of which had been “ much worn ” in the ordinary traffic of the country, while the 
Greek pieces were, so to say, new from the mint.® 

So many questions connected with the earliest form of Indian money have been incidentally 
adverted to in the examination of the weights upon which it was based, and from whose very 
elements as divisional sections of metal aU Indian coinages took their origin, that but little remains 


1 The Indo-Scjthians and Sassanians. though in full posses- 
sion of all the more advanced methods of coining, still continued 
to use this shape. 

2 As I had occasion to refer to this question some years ago, 
I cannot do better than reproduce the conclusions then arrived at 
on a general revierv of the subject. The not very discriminating 
demand by Europeans for Bactrian coins has, for long time past, 
stimulated the native goldsmiths and other cunning craftsmen of 
the Panj ah to fabricate copies of the ancient Greek originals ; 
this is usually effected with considerable skill by a casting of 
silver, more or less debased, in ortlinary clay moulds, produced 
from direct impressions of the medal to be mutated. So that the 
intentional forgery simply constitutes, for those who would use it 
as an aid to history, a very close reproduction of a genuine model. 
The most frequent practice is to cast in silver, and on rare occa- 
sions in gold, counterparts of the true copper coins ; as the more 
precious metal is more suitable for the purpose, and when turned 
out meets with a readier sale, at prices far higher in proportion 
than specimens of the lower currency. This prevailing usage 
does not, however, debar t'tie facsimile reproduction of the more 
rare silver coins in that metal. Indeed, within my own limited 
experience, I have had occasion to examine a collection made by 
an Ofiicer of H.M.S. 10th Foot at Peshkwar, in which I discovered 
an absolute handful of silver casts, of various degrees of merit, all 


taken from one exquisite original of Agathoeles's Panther t}"pe of 
money, which had, itself, without the purchaser’s suspicion of its 
comparative value, found its way into a re-association with its own 
family. But while pleading for the utility of hoiiu-file ca.<te, 
which in some cases almost approach the accuracy of electrotypes, 
I must add, for the credit of Bactrian numismatics, that no col- 
lector of ordinary acuteness need fear to be deceived by modem 
forgeries properly so called, that is, where dies have been cut for 
the purpose of producing new coins. Here Oriental aptitude is 
altogether at fault, the Eastern eye of the present day is unable 
to realize equally as the hand is incapable of conveying a sem- 
blance of Greek art.” — J.R.A S. xx. 123. 

In addition to this, I may refer the reader to the cmrious 
revelations on the constitution of a School of Art, established for 
the deception of European purchasers, at Rawal Pindi, con- 
tributed to the J.A S. Bengal, in 1856, by Col. T. Bush. See 
also a paper by Gen. Cunningham, “ On Counterfeit Bactrian 
Coins,” J.A.S.B. ix. p. 393. 

® The discovery by Mr. E. C. Bayley, in 1853, “ of a number 
of silver coins in the Kangra district, comprising specimens of 
Antimaehus II., Philoxenes, Lysias, Antialkidas, and Menander, 
together with a few punch-marked pieces, the last being much 
wont, whilst all the Greek coins were comparatively fresh.” — 
Gen. Cunningham, Num. Chron. 1873, p. 209. 
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to 1)G smd ID. rG^Drd to tliG introductory pliuso of* locul DumisniDtic urt, beyond nn explunution of* 
the technical details, and a casual revdew of the symbols impressed upon these normal measures 
of value. The contrast, however, between the mechanical adaptations of the East and "West may 
properlv claim a momentary notice, with the A'iew of testing the validity of the assumption I have 
consistently maintained respecting the complete independence of the in\ ention of a metallic 
circulating medium by the people of Hindustan.^ 

Slany years ago the late Mr. Burgon- correctly traced, from the then comparatiyely limited 
data, the germ and initial deyelopment of the art of coining money in 'Western Asia, describing 
the process as emanating from the Eastern custom of attaching seals as the pledge of the owner’s 
faith in any giyen object. This theory satisfactorily predicated the exact order of the deriyatiye 
fabrication of coins, which may now, with more confidence, be deduced from the largely-increased 
knowledge of the artisan’s craft and mechanical aptitude of the ancient inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
the relics of which the researches of Layard, Loftus, and Botta haye recoyered in so near an 
approach to their primal integrity. The universal employment of clay for almost every purpose 
of life, — including official and private writings, with the connecting seals that secured even leather 
or parchment documents, — in which gods were fashioned,^ of which houses were buQt and coffins^ 
constructed, naturally led up to marked improvements in the processes of stamping and impressing 
the soft substance nature so readily hardened into durability, and to which fire secured so much of 
indestructibility. If moist clay was so amenable to treatment, and so suitable for the purpose of 
receiving the signets of the people at large, that it “ turned as clay to the seal,” we need scarcely 
be unprepared to find yielding metals speedily subjected to a similar process ; for the transition 
from the superficially-cut stone seal to the sunk die of highly-tempered metal which produced the 
Darics, would demand but a single step in the development of mechanical appliances. In effect, 
the first mint stamps were nothing more than authoritative seals, the attestation-mark being 
confined to one side of the lump of silver or gold, the lower surface bearing traces only of the 
simple contrivance necessary to fix the crude coin. In opposition to this almost natural course of 
invention, India, on the other hand, though possessed of, and employing clay for obvious needs,^ 
had little cause to use it as a vehicle of record or as the ordinary medium of seal attestations ; if 
the later practice may be held to furnish any evidence of the past, her people must be supposed 
to have written upon birch bark,® or other equally suitable natural substances so common in the 


* Prinsep's F.s.-ays (London, 18-58), vol. i. p. 217 ; Num. 
Cliron. s'.s. (1863) vol. iii. nntt, p. 226. 

^ Xurni-miitic Journal, 1837, vol. i. p. 118. 

’ Sot! the clav .statue of Venus, Layanl's Nmevch, p. 477. 

They first made these t't!i;;ies in earthenware, but afterwards, 
acoonlin? to their ditferent arts, they sculptured them in stone, 
anil cast them in silver and "old."— Epiphanius, Cory, p. .55. 

* Mr. J. E. Tavlor, Joura. Koy. As. Soc., xv. p. 414 ; Loftus, 
Chahlra, p. 201. 

WiLon, Rii:. Veda, vol. iii. p. xiv. .\rrian, lib. v. cap. 
xxiv., and lib. \ui. cap. x. ; Iliouen-Thsan", Memoires, vol. i. 
p. 333, etc. 


® Journ. -Ls. Soc. Bengal, ii. p. 337. The primitive Persians 
of the north-east also wrote upon birch bark. Hamza I.sfahini, 
under the events of a.h. 350 (a.d. 961), adverts to the discovery 
at Jai (Isfahan) of the rituals of the Mag-i, all of which were 
written, in the most ancient Persian language, on birch bark. 
See also Q. Curtius, viii. 9, § 15 ; Ecinaud, Mem. sur ITnde, 
p. 305 ; Ariuna Antiqua, pp. 60, 84 ; Prinsep's Essays, ii. p. 46. 
There are rolls of birch bark in the India Office Library still 
folded as they were found, and probably as legible as when they 
were first taken from the Topes in .Afghanistan by Masson in 
1837. 
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south, from very remote ages,i while for their seals® they may perchance have employed the 
indigenous lac, if not the direct impression in ink, though they recognized the use of burnt clay 
for the sigillary invocations they wished to perpetuate before the altars of their gods.® 

The practical advance in India from ever-recurring weighings towards fixed metallic currencies 
was probably due to the introductory adoption of lengths of uniformly-shaped bars of silver 
(Plate I. Figs. 1, 2, 3), which, when weight and value gradually came to require more formal 
certificates, were adapted designedly to the new purpose by change of form and a flattening and 
expansion of surface, in order to receive and retain visibh' the authoritative countermarks. One 
part of the system was so far, by hazard, in accord with the custom of the West, that the upper 
face alone was impressed with the authenticating stamps, though the guiding motive was probably 
different, and the object sought may well have been the desirable facility of reference to the serial 
order of the obverse markings — each successive repetition of which constituted a testimony to the 
equity of past ages. 

The lower face of these domino-like pieces is ordinarily indented with a single minor punch, 
occupying as a rule nearly the middle of the reverse. These dies, though of lesser size, follow the 
usual symbolical representations in vogue upon the superior face. There are scarcely sufficient 
indications to show if the dies in question constituted a projected portion of the anvil ; but I 
should infer to the contrary : nor does the isolation of these symbols, in the first instance, prevent 
repetitions of small reverse punch-marks over or around their central position ; in some cases, 
though these form the exceptions, the clear field of the reverse is ultimately devoted to the recep- 
tion of the obverse or larger devices, which anomaly recurs, of necessity, to a greater extent with 
those pieces which have continued long in circulation, and more especially is this found to be the 
case among the residue of this description of currency in Central India and the Peninsula, where 
ancient customs so firmly resisted the encroachments of foreign or extra-provincial civilization.^ 


* Arrian, viii. 7 ; La Vie de Hiouen-Thsang, Paris, 1853, 
p. 158 ; Ai'n-i-Akbari, ii. p. 15. 

2 At a meeting of the Bombay Branch R.A.S., on 11th 
April, 1872, “ a report was read by Dr. Bhau Daji on thirt)- 
Hindii punch coins and a gold ring, found in the village of 
Shinhi,uear Kolapur." Dr. Daji remarks : “ The thirty coins vary 
from 45 to 53 grains in weight ; the sj-mbola punched (on their 
siu-faces) clearly relate to Buddhism. The gold ring, which was 
found in the same pot, has the name of the owner (Xadtbhajasa 
or Xayidibhagasa) engraved on it, and the character of the 
alphabet enables me to pronounce it 2100 years old, i.e. nearly 
of the age of Asoka. The ring is octagonal on the outside 
surface, each side of the octagon for min g an oval seal. The 
weight is 274 grains, diameter nine-tenths of an inch. On the 
surface of the oval seals the following figures are engraved : 
1. The inscription ; 2. A lion ; 3. Two human standing figures ; 
4. An elephant ; 5. A ficus tree with a railing round the trunk ; 
6. Ahorse; 7. Two fishes ; 8. A deer.” 

= These chaitijas or miniature clay temples of the Buddhists 
inclosed a stamped seal bearing the recognized formula Ye 
Dharmd hetu, etc. ; both the seal and its protective casing were 
made durable by a repetition of the firing. See J.A.S. Bengal, 
iv.p. 132,xxiii.p. 474; J.R.A.S.x;vi.p.37; Ariana Antiqua,p.51. 
These devotional offerings may he supposed to have been kept 


ready-made at the various shrines, for sale to the pilgrims, who 
deposited them before the statue of Buddha, leaving them as 
permanent ikech'inieal prayers to aid the salvation of the devotee, 
— as in the same Faith, the water-wdieel of the Tibetan village 
turned, in its course, the written prayers of the community at 
large. 

*■ I had long been under the impression that the roval pre- 
rogative of coining money was less understood and les.s jealously 
guarded in the Southern peninsula than in the Northern pro- 
vinces of Hindustan. In my late work on the r.ithan Kings of 
Dehli (p. 344), I was able to show, from a neglected passage in 
Ferishtah, that in .\.D. 1357 — 1374 goldsmiths and dealers in 
bullion were authorized, by prescriptive right, to fabricate money 
at will on their own account, without being subjected to anv 
check or control on the part of the ruling power. This 
supposition is further confirmed by recently prevailing custom. 
“ There are mints at almost all the principal towns in Central 
India. . . . The right of coining is vested in no particular body 
or individuals ; any banker or merchant sufficiently conversant 
in the business has merely to make application to Government, 
presenting at the same time a trilling acknowledgment, engaging 
to produce coin of the regulated standard, and pay the proper 
fees on its being assayed and permitted to pass current.” — Sir 
J. Malcolm, Central India, 1832, ii. p. 80. 
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As far as the typical designs in themselves, when compared with later Indian symbolical 
adaptations, are concerned, they would seem to refer to no particular religious or secular division, 
but, embodying primitive ideas, with but little advanced artistic power of representation, to have 
been produced or adopted, from time to time, as regal or possibly metropolitan authorities demanded 
distinctive devices. It would be useless, at this stage of the inquiry, to attempt to decide whether 
these discriminating re-attestations appertain primarily to succeeding dynasties, progressive genera- 
tions of men, or whether they were merely the equitable revisions of contemporary jurisdictions. 
Though more probablv, as a general rule, the simple fixed weights of metal circulated from one end 
of the country to the other, in virtue of previous marks, only arrested in their course when seeming 
wear or dulrious colour called for fresh warrantry : or incidentally, when new conquerors came on 
the scene and gratuitous!}' added their hereditary symbols. The devices, in the open sense, are all 
domestic or emblematic within the mundatie range of simple people — the highest flight heaven- 
wards is the figure of the sun, hut its orb is associated with no other symptom of planetary 
influences, and no single purely Yedic conception. So also, amid the numerous symbols or esoteric 
monograms that have been claimed as specially Buddhist,^ there is not one that is absolutely and 
conclusively an origination of, or emanation from, that creed. The Chaiti/a or tumulus other 
Scythians practically sanetiflod in advance of them ; the Bo'.Jh'i-Tree was no more essentially 
Buddhist than the Assyrian Sacred Tree,- the Hebrew Grove,-^ or the popularly venerated trees of 
India at large.* That cminoitlj/ Buddhist symbol, the Swastika (Nos. 2, 9, of line 17) is now found 
to have had a wide acceptance in Europe, as well as in Asia, and so little reverence had it attained 
in India at this early period, that I’anini describes it as “a mark for cattle.”^ 

Eipially on the other part Yedic advocates will now scarcely claim the figure of the objection- 
able D ig,'"’ or seek to appropriate to Aryan Brahmanism ploughs, harrows or serpents. The first 
of these, the dog, formed a very favourite and wide-spread device among the early punch-dies, but 
at this time he seems to have been merely “ the friend of man,” though we may recognize the fact 
that as he was honoured as a god in Egypt and elsewhere, held a place in the Zodiac, and was 


' Svki-. J.ll.A.S. V. 4.sl . runnin.dwm, Bhil-a .3-51, 

pUitc- n. II. IlodC'im. xviii. .303. 

'- (id—’'-. .t—vrKi.OI: llawlin'iiii'' .Vnrif'in MiiiiMcliios.ii. •2.3.5. 

3 Siiutir- Uii tidnarv of the Iiil)le, .irtii-le •• Grove," — doubt, 
are rai-td rt uoirdiiic the eorrt'etiiu.'!, of the tr.m-l.ition of the 
word A'hiralt ii, a crove. See al.-o note ill Geseniu', sub ViCr 
Ashrruh. Pliny -av^, " Tree- formed the lir-,t temple-i of the 
ptod<,” vii. 2. Soc al'O Iii-eription of Xahonulii', •• Lord of 
the temple of the er 'it .V-oea tree.” Fox Talbot add< the 
remark: ‘'Tiii-: remind- one ot the hidy uu tn e {or syeaniore) 
of Ecypt." — .Jo'irn. II, .V. S. \ix. p. I'l.',. 

4 '■ Deo- putant, quieqiiid eolere eoeperunt, arbores maxime, 
ipi.i., violare capital e-t.” — U. Curtins, viii. ix. 3-1. WiUon, 
.Meqha Ihita. ver. 157 — 

Then -h.ill the .ancient Tree, whose br.mehe, wear 
The in. irks of Villajo reverence and care." 

AV.ird’- Iliridu', iii. 201. So also Tulusi, — Os-ihihui simcfuni, 
or s ,, Y, d II. oil. Ward irive, a li.-t of no le.s, than seven S.icred 
Ti.io m a.ldition to the Tulan. Dr. W. W. limiter, “ Ilnral 
Ileno.d, " pp 131, ls3, suys ; “ .Adjoining- the Santa] village is a 


grove of their national tree (the S-il) , -which they believe to be the 
lavonrite resort ot all the family god-s ot the little community.” 

^ That Punini, as Patanjali tells us, and Katyiiyana gives 
ns to understand, used letters in his adliik-ara rules for the nota- 
tion of numeral values, does not follow, we must admit, from 
his own words in the quoted Sutra (i. 3, 11) ; but there is a rule 
ot his (vi. 3, IM), in which he intorms us that the owners of 
cuttle were, .at hi, time, in the habit of marking their beasts on 
the c-ar.s, in order to make them recognizable. Such signs, he 
say-, were, tor instance, a swastika, a ladle, a pearl, etc. ; vet 
he mentions lie-ides, rip/if and /Kf-.”— Goldstucker’s Pani'ni, 
p. -yj. It is stated in the Muhabharata that " every three 
years it was the custom for the Kauravas to go out into the 
pa-ture> and mark all the calves, and to renew the marks on the 
.-ow-s.-'—Wheeler, ilahabli. p. 191. So also Arrian, Indica, 
cap. V. ; “ The club of Ilercules marked the oxen of the Sibm.” 
A symbol which was perpetuated on the Greek coins of Me- 
nander. Prinsep s Essays, ii. 195 : Ariana Antiqua, iv. 10. 

= Maim, iii. 92, iv. 203, x. 51, 91, 106, etc. Max Miiller, 
Science of Language, ii. p. 4S1. 
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embodied in statues and bas-reliefs on the Euphrates, he might well have received consecration in 
India, especially after Yudhishthira had claimed and was permitted to take his canine companion 
to Indras heaven,^ and when modern Brahmans are found to assist at the rites of Bhaironath’s 
temple at Benares, where his “dog, too, is holy.”- The playful puppy' on the coins, however, 
does not seem to have attained divine honours, though his more solid successor or near tj-pe of the 
Indian Dog presented to Alexander, met with on subsequent mintages,® seems to guard one of the 
mystic symbols of the kind figured at the commencement of line 16 of the accompanying Plate. 
In brief, these primitive punch-dies appear to have been the produce of purely home fancies and 
local thought, until we reach incomprehensible devices, composed of lines, angles, and circles, which 
clearly depart from K’ature’s forms ; and while we put these aside as exceptional composite designs, 
we may accept unhesitatingly as of foreign origin the panther of Bacchus with his vine (line 6), 
engraved in a style of latent Greek art, which overlays the mixed impressions of earlier date . and 
provincial imagery, and appears only towards the end of the career of the punch-marked coins, in 
their north-western spread, before they were finally absorbed in that quarter by' the nearly' full- 
surface die-struck money with devices of an elephant, the symbol of Indian conquest, and the 
avowed Dionysiac panther ; ^ which class in turn merge naturally into the similar though advanced 
art fabrics of the mints of Agathocles and Pantaleon, of square or oblong form,® a shape the Greeks 
had not previously made use of, but which, when once adopted, they retained without scruple, 
whatever their early' prejudices might have been — possibly' out of respect for local associations, 
a motive which weighed suflficiently' with their successors and other Bactrian Hellenes to induce 
them to perpetuate the square indifferently' with the circular coins.® The exceptional, or in this 


* Mahibhtota, Wilson's Works, iii. p. 287 : — 

“ . . . admitted to that equal sky. 

His faithtul dog shall bear him company.” — Pope. 
Muir, Sanskrit Tests: Talboys “VSTieeler, i. p. 454. 

- Sherring, “ The Sacred City of the Hindus,” p. 63. 

Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xx. pp. 34, 36. J.A.S.B., iv. pi. 34. 

figs. 20, 21 ; pi. 35, figs. 34-30. 

^ These coins are still mere compromises, being formed from 
an obverse punch, bearing the device of a Panther with a free 
SicastiJca and the Chaitija, with a full .mrface reverse of the 
Elephant and the Chaitya repeated. Ariana Antiqua. pi. xv. 
figs. 26, 27 ; Prinsep's Essays, i. pi. xx. figs. 50, 51, page 220; 
Cunningham's pi. i. etc. 

While upon this subject, I may notice the discovery of the 
name of Agathocles in Bactrian characters on a coin of some- 
what similar fabric, but the oblong square is rounded off on one 
comer so as to form almost an iiTcgul.ar triangle. His name, it 
will be remembered, has hitherto only been found in the Indian- 
Pali transcript of the Greek (Xum. Chron. x.s. vol. iv. p. 196). 
The piece in question has, on the obverse, a Chaitya, with a 
seven-pointed star, and the name Akathiikrayasa. The reverse 
bears the conventional sacred tree, with the title Maharaja 
strangely distorted into Hi,rajasa,me or Me,rayasa,me. Gen. 
Cunningham interprets this legend as Hiduja same, “lord of 
the Indians”? — 77um. Chron. viii. (1868), p. 282. 

5 Ariana Antiqua, pi. vi. figs. 7, 8, 9, 11: Prinsep’s Essays, 
pi. xxviii. 8, 9; vol. ii. pp. 179, 180; Jonru. des Sav. 1835, 
pi. i. fig. i. 


® To show how essentially the square form of piece constituted 
the traditional currency of the land, I may quote the account ot 
the bas-relief of the purchase of Prince Jeta's field at the newly 
discovered Tope at Barahat, the date of which may safely be 
placed in the 2nd or 3rd century b.c. 

“ But by far the most interesting of all Mr. Bcglar's dis- 
coveries is a bas-relief representing the famous Jetarana mona- 
stery at Sravasti. The scene is labelled Jetavana Anudhnpahlo 
dati koti santhattna ketd, which I take to mean that ‘ .Inktha- 
pedika buys (feW) the Jetavana for certain kotis of monev.’ To 
the left there is a building labelled Kasambiknti, a name which 
has already appeared in my Sravasti inscription. .V second 
building near the top is labelled Gadhakidi or Gandhulnti. In 
the foreground there is a cart which has just been unladen, with 
the pole and yoke tilted upwards, and the bidlocks at one side. 
The story of the purchase of Prince Jeta's garden by .Initha- 
pindika for eighteen koih of masurans is told in Hardy's Manual 
ot Buddhism. According to the legend. Prince Jeta, not wish- 
ing to sell the garden, said that he would not part with it for 
a less sum than would pave the whole area when the pieces of 
money (masurans) were laid out touching each other. Tliis ofl'er 
was at once accepted by Anathapindika, and accordingly the 
courtyard is represented covered with ornamented squares, which 
touch each other like the squares of a chess board, but do not 
break bond as a regidar pavement of stones or tiles would do. 
For this reason I take the squares to represent the square pieces 
of old Indian money. Beside the cart there are two figures with 
pieces in their hands. These I suppose to be Anathapindika 
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case indigenous form, found favour in later generations with the Muhammadan conquerors, who 
sanctioned unreservedly square pieces in common with the circular forms, up to the time of Shah 
Jahan (a.d. 1G'2S— 38). But though these unshapely hits of metal ran on in free circulation up to 
the advent of the Greeks, this by no means implies that there were not other and more perfect 
currencies matured in India. The use of the time-honoured punch survived in the Peninsula till 
very lately, but no one would infer from this coincidence that there were not more advanced 
methods of coining known in the land. In fact, like other nations of the East, the Hindus have 
uniformly evinced more regard for intrinsic value than criticism of the shape in which money 
presented itself. 

Many of these ancient symbols, more especially the four-fold Sun (line 17, Plate I.) are found 
established in permanence on the fully-struck coinage of Ujain,^ of a date not far removed from 
the reign of Asoka, who once ruled as sub-king of that city ; the probable period of issue is assumed 
from the forms of the Indian-Pali letters embodying the name of Hjenini, the local rendering 
of the classical Sanskrit Ujjanun. Associated in the same group as regards general devices, 
and identified with the apparently cognate mintages of similar time and locality, there appear 
other symbolical figures, which no predilection or prejudice can claim as exclusively Buddhist ; 
indeed, whatever antagonism and eventual hostility may ultimately have arisen between the leading 
creeds of India, it is clear that at this period, and for long after, the indigenous populations lived 
harmoniously together like all things Indian, old notions and pre-existing customs retained too 
strong a hold upon the masses to be easily revolutionized ; and if at times a proselytizing Buddhist 
or an able and ambitious Brahman came to the front,® and achieved even more than provincial 


liim-ii lf 1111(1 .1 t’rit'iul cnimtini: unt the mutwy. In the middle of 
the couit lire tH(i other litiure-. al-o with >(|uare pines in their 
hiind.<. Tlie-t' I 'Uppo'c to he the purchii'er'- seiv.int-i, who are 
Livinir down the eoin-i toiuhin'r each other. To the left are 
vend pti-on- of rank lookiiw on, whom I fake fo he Prince 
•lefa and hi- tin nil<. The whole scene i- V( ry enrions; and 
wlo iiwe nimmla r that the ha— relii t t- a- old a- the time of 
A'oka. it iloi ' not -eem too M'h to 1 'iiiel'i.li that We hint' hefore 
II' a 1 iide lepK '( ntatiou of the biiilihno' ot file f iinoii' .fttiu ana 
whiili were eri cti d liy .kiiathapimhka iliirintr tlie lifetime of 
lluihlh i." — ihn. ( iimiinaham, lleport of .V-, Soc Jl.ncal. 

.\t th( .V'Wamnlha Sa( ritin of Dhritai .'I'htra a space of 
0101111(1 w,i' eoieidl with ion oohleii hiick' . and the -■iioe 
V\,'i'.i . . and ollui Ri'hi- Mated thein'chi' on the oi,lJen 
p,i\ ( iiu nt.” — Win ( 1( r, Mahahhariita. p. I'J'.i. 

^ Journ. .'soc. Ic iirai. \oL \ii. ]d, L\i. p. 10d4. 

1 s;,,,,, JoiiiTi llondiavllr. i;,.k ''■x . ■■ (m the whole, we 

tind rli.it llnihin.iii' and Ihiddhi'ts. in tlKM e.irlydays ot oiir era. 
liiid 111 pcoe with one another, and were hoth latonn d and 
jeot( ( ted hy the reiaitiiio 'oiereiLtii'; and that amontr the former 
till' S.iii'kiit l.iiiiriiaoe wa- ii'cd in wiitim; and tlm I’l.'ikrit hy 
th.e hitter , tile two lamruatre' prohatdy hohlinir tin Minn phae 
to oin iiiothi r that the San-krit and tlie n rnaciil.ir' ihi at 
p'l-. 10," So ,i!-o the whole narrative ot Hioiten-Thsantr's 
trii'l- in Tn lhi '\.r>. fi'J'f -h 1-51 testitics to a like amiahility; and 
JIi. If. ill h.i' ili-roMTcil th.it Kin? TIai'ha ot Kanaiij aci opted 
ihilnatioii' of the works of Buddhist and Brahman with eijiial 


impartiality. — Sherrimr, “The Sacred City of the Hindus," 
Preface, xxxi. Hiouen-Thsanc, pmsim. 

^ Since the above sentence was published, some years a^o, an 
intere.stins tpiestion has been raised as to the missionary influence 
of Brahmanism, Prof. Max Muller, in his lecture in "Westmin- 
ster Abbey, clas.'ified the various religions of the earth as mis- 
sionary and nou-mi— ionary, ineludino in the former category 
•‘Buddhi'in, Muhammadanism, and Cliristianity,” and under 
the latter ".Judaism, Brahmanism, and Zoroastrianism," Mr. 

C. I.yall, of the Bengal Civil Seniee, in commenting upon 
the-e po'ition- {furtnijlitly Sei-itu-, July 1, IS'd). remarks; 
“ P.rahmani'm is enormously the most important of tlie religions 
ila— ilied in the lecture as niin-missionary : and it is said to be 
dead. M'hat I liave to say is, that to an eve-witness this 
religion B not dead, nor dying, nor dangernu'lv ill ; and, more- 
over. that 'O far trom it being a non-mis'n.n.irv religion in the 
stnse ot a religion that makes no proselvtc-, one may safcly 
aver that more per-on' in India become every year Brahmanists 
tii.in all the converts to all tlie other religions in India put 

together If hy Brahmanism we imderstand that religion 

of the Hindus which refers for its orthodoxy to Brahmanic 
scriptures and tradition, .... then this religion still prosely- 
tizes in two yery etfectiye modes. The first is the gradual 
Brahmanizing of the ahoriginal, non-Aryan, or easteless tribes. 

The second is by file working ot the deyotees and 

spiritual leaders who lound new .sects and set up new lights in 
divine matters Its working is turther defined as a social 
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renown, the Indian community at large was but little affected by the momentary influence ; and 
it is only towards the eighth or ninth century a.d. that, without knowing the causes which led 
to the result or the means by which it was accomplished, we find Brahmanism dominant and 
active in persecution. 

I have now to advert to the symbols embodied in the Plate. I shall notice only those of more 
moment in the text of this necessarily discursive introduction to the coins of India at large. The 
engraving will perhaps be sufficiently explained under the subjoined synopsis. 


A. Heavenly bodies . 

B. Man, his feet, etc. 

Animals . . . 

,, , . . 

55 ... 

55 ... 

Fish 

Reptiles . . . 

C. Home life . . . 

55 ... 

55 ... 

55 ... 

55 ... 

D. Imaginary devices 

55 55 

55 55 

55 55 

E. Reverse dies . . 


1 The* Sun. 

2 

3 Elephants. 

4 Dogs, etc. 

5 Cows, deer, rhinoceri, etc. 

6 Panthers, etc. 

7 

8 

9 Ploughs (?). 

9* Cups, vases. 

10 Harrows. 

11 Wheels. 

12 Bows and arrows. 

13 Chaityas. 

14 Trees of various kinds. 

15 Mandalas, or mystic circles. 

16 Magic formulae. 

17 


system, and a very elastic one ; while the people in India, as a 
body, still need a religion which, like Brahmanism, provides them 
with social rules and with laws of custom as well as of conduct.” 

Max Muller, in reply, answers with full frankness, “ On all 
truly essential points I feel certain that I am completely at one 
with Mr. Lyall and he goes on to remark that, “ in ex- 
plaining the meaning of the word ‘ prosehle,’ or vpo(r-fj\vTo7, 
I had shown that literally it means those who come to us, not 
those to whom we go, so that even a religion so exclusive as 
Judaism might admit proselytes, — might possibly, if we insisted 
on the etymological meaning of the word, be called prosely- 
tizing, without having any right to the name of a missionary 
religion. However, Mr. Lyall does not stand alone, as others 
have claimed for Judaism and Zoroastrianism the same mis- 
sionary character which he claims in the name of Brahminism.” 
Max Muller further cites a passage from his own work on 
Sanskrit Literature, where he had already recognized the admis- 
sion of the Eathakaras, or carpenters, to Vedic sacrifices. 

Mr. A. C. Burnell, of the Madras C.S,, had, long before this 
question was raised, given us the uncontroversial result of his own 


experience in this matter, by remarking that “ the Brahmani- 
zation of the wild tribes in Central and South India is going 
on to this day, and is yet far from complete.” — Indian Anti- 
quary, October, 1872, p. 311. 

Mr. Wheeler also comments independently on this subject in 
the following terms : — “ The missionary operations of the Brah- 
mans are indeed worthy of special study. They have been carried 
on from time immemorial, and the process is still going on amongst 
hiU tribes and other remote populations. A Brahman makes his 
appearance in a so-eaUed aboriginal village, and establishes his 
infiuenee by an affectation of superior sanctity, aided by the fame 
of his spells, inc.antations, mystic rites, and astrological predictions. 
He declares the village idol to be a form of one or other of the 
great gods or goddesses ot the Brahmanical pantheon ; and ho 
professes to teach the true forms of worship. He divides the 
villagers into castes, and introduces caste laws. In this manner 
the populations of India have been brought under the spiritual 
dominatiou of the Brahmans, and the caste system has been 
introduced into secluded regions, in which it was previously 
unknown.” — History of India, vol. iii. p. 401. 
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In addition to the illustrations figured in the accompanying Plate, I insert a woodcut of 
certain independent tracins^s, copied from the punch-coins in the IMuseum of the -A-siatic Society 

of Bengal, which was prepared for my edition of Prinsep’s 
Essays in 1858. 

Under Class A in the engraying appears the single represen- 
tation of the Sun : no other planet or denizen of an Eastern sky 
is reflected in early Indian mint-symbolization. In examining 
the general bearing of these designs, the first point to determine 
is, — does the Sun here, as the earliest or deepest-sunk emblem, 
stand for an object of worship ? Savitri or Sin’i/a undoubtedly 
held a high position in the primitiye Vedic theogony,i and it is 
a coincidence singularly in accord with its typical isolation 
on these pieces that the Indo-Aryans, unlike their Persian 
brethren, dissociated the Sun from all other planetary bodies. 
But, with all this, there is an under-current of evidence that 
the Scythians had already introduced the leading idea of Sun- 
worship into India prior to any Aryan immigration ; for even the 
Yedlc devotion to the great luminary is mixed up with the obviously Scythic asurnnedha, or sacrifice 
of the horse.2 Then, again, arises the question as to whether this Sun-type, which appears in the 
lowest strata among all the mint dies, and is so frequently repeated in slightly modified outlines, 
docs not refer to the more directly Indian traditionary family of the Surya Yansas,® who eventually 
are made to come into such poetic hostility with the Chandra Yansas, or Lunar branch. Neither 
one race nor the other is recognized or alluded to in the text of the Yedas ; but abundance of 
reasons may bo given for this abstinence, without implying a necessary non-existence of Children 
of the Sun before the date of the collection of those ancient hymns. However, looking to the 
decidedly secular nature of the large majority of the figures in subsequent use upon this class of 
money, I am content for the present to adopt the popular rather than the devotional solution ; 
or, if the latter alternative find favour, it must be conceded that the Buddhists incorporated the 
symbolism of the early worship of the Sun into their own system, which in itself may fortuitously 
have carried them through many sacerdotal ditficultios, even as, if we are to credit resemblances, 
the Aryans successfully appropriated the Buddhist adaptation of an older form in the outrageous 
idol of Jagannath,^ or secured as a Brahmanic institution the ancient Temple of the Sun at 
ilultan.^ Whatever may have been the course in other lands, it is clear that, in India, it was 
primarily needful, for the success of any new creed, to humour the prejudices and consult the eye- 
training of the multitude, as identified and associated with past superstitious observances. 


‘ VVilion, Eia: Veda Sanhita, vol. i. pp. xxrii. xixii. : vol. ii. 
p, vii ; vol. ill. p. X. 

= Wd-on, Rif: Veda Sanhita, vol. ii. p. xiv. 

■* I’rinstp's E^^a\^, vol. li. U. T. pp. 2;52, 236, and p. i-in. ant>. 
* Stevenson, J.li..\.S. vii. p. 7 : Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, 
p. 358, pi. ixxii. tigs. 21, 23 ; Hunter's Orissa, i. p. 84 : ‘’In the 


uncertain dawn ot Indian tradition, the highly spiritual doctrines 
of Buddha obtained shelter [at Jagannath] ; and the golden tooth 
ot the founder remained for centuries at Puri, then the Jerusalem 
of the Buddhists, as it has fur centuries been that of the Hindus.” 
See also “ Rural Bengal,” p. 184.— Ain-i-Akbari, ii. 18. 

® Heinaud, Jlemoire sur I'lnde” (Pans, 1849), p. 97. 
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Among other figures of very frequent occurrence and very varying outlines, a leading place 
must be given in this series to the so-called Chaityas or Stupas} There is little doubt but that 
the crude tumulus originally suggested the device, for even to the last, amid all the changes its 
pictorial delineation was subjected to, there remains the clear ideal trace of the central crypt, for 
the inhumation of ashes, or the deposit of sacred objects to which it was devoted in later times. 

iluch emphasis has been laid upon the peculiarly Buddhistic character of this symbol. It is 
quite true that its form ultimately entered largely into the exoteric elements of that creed, but 
it is doubtful if Buddhism, as pretendedly expounded by Sdhya StiiJia, was even thought of when 
these fanciful tumuli were first impressed upon the public money ; and to show how little of an 
exclusive title the Buddhists had to the Chaitya as an object of religious import,- it may be sufficient 
to cite the fact that, so far as India is concerned, its figured outline appears in conjunction with 
unquestionable planetary devices on the coins of the Sah kings of Surashtra,® who clearly were not 
followers of Asoka’s Bltarma. But, as the Buddhist religion avowedly developed itself in the land, 
and was of no foreign importation, nothing would be more reasonable than that its votaries should 
retain and incorporate into their own ritualism many of the devices that had already acquired 
a quasi-veYerence among the vulgar, even as the Sun re-asserted its pristine prominence so certainly 
and unobtrusively, that its traditional worshippers, at the last, scarcely sought to know through 
what sectional division of composite creeds their votive offerings were consigned to the divinity 
whose “ cultus ” patriarchal sages, here as elsewhere, had intuitively inaugurated. 

ilany of the singular linear combinations classed under D as mandalas (No. 15), which it 
would be difficult otherwise to interpret, may reasonably be referred to the independent -concep- 
tions of primitive magic ; as, whatever may have been the religion of the various grades of men 
in its higher sense,, it is manifest that even the leading and more intellectual rulers of the people 
retained throughout a vague faith in the efficacy of charms. The sacred Mantras themselves are 
often mere incantations, or combinations pretending “ to compel the gods.” Almost all the tales 
in Persian or Arabic authors bearing upon Alexander’s intercourse with the unconquered nations 
of India turn upon their proficiency in the black art;^ — traditions sufficiently warranted by the 
probability that he, a Greek, would readily seek revelations of this kind, even as he sought the 
knowledge of the art of the Chaldees. 

So also with their own home legends — Buddha himself is made to study Toga^ — one-half of 
the revolution wrought by Chandra Gupta’s advisers is placed to the credit of magic, and the 


^ The term Tf Chaitya Tvas originally applied to any large 
tree held in peculiar sanctity, though the name was ultimately 
appropriated to the Buddhist Stupa. Cf. Tv/xfios, Sitnai, 

tap, Zend tap, tajnu, dakhnia, “to bum"’ 

tepo, tepidm, Italian tufa, hence the place of deposit of ashes, 
and eventually the tumulus. Cf. also igfq stiip “to heap," 
yi\ocpos, trfipaxe^u', etc., and the Pali tupha of Asoka, the 
thupa of the Books. — Wilson, Gloss. ; Bumouf, i. 348 ; Stevenson, 
J.R.A.S. V. 192 ; Sykes, ibid. vi. 452 ; Pictet, 506. 


^ Prinsep, Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, iv. p. 687. 

® Joum. E. A. S. xii. p. 1 ; Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 425, ii. 
pi. xxxvii. p. 84; Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, vi. p. 377, vii. p. .347. 
I’rinsep's reading of his coin (Xo. 11, p. 354. Journ. As. Soc. 
Bengal) as Jinaddmd, “ yotary oi Buddha," was an error; the 
name is Jitca Ddmd. 

* Shah Xamah, JIacan, iii. p. 1299; 5Iujmal-aI-Taw5rikh, 
Journal Asiatique; see also Ibn Khordadbah, Journal Asiatique, 
1865, p. 294; Mas’audi, ii. 452. 

* Lalita-Vistara, x., quoted by Max Muller, “ Science of 
Language,” p. 519. See also H. H. Wilson’s Works (Dr. 
Rost’s edit.), vol. iii. p. 354. 
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Nandas, whom he superseded, appear to have been special proficients in sorceryd If this was 
the state of things in India in those semi-historic times, may not we adopt the parallel of other 
nations, and assume that, as so many crude hierarchies grew out of archaic divinings, these Indian 
symbols,- in their degree, may well have been emanations from a similar source, and have run 
an equal race into the higher dignity of representing things held more sacred ? As such, their 
later reception into the series of the typical adjuncts of a faith formed in situ, need excite no 
surprise. 

As most of these symbols will probably recur on the subsequent mintages of the country, 
where their connexion and bearing may be more closeh' traced, I content myself with this 
summary notice of the more prominent objects of the series, leaving to the Editors of succeeding 
sections of this work the task of more fully describing the typical devices and peculiarities of each 
in due order. 

All critical essays on Numismatics are bound to touch upon the question of the values, either 
absolute or relative, of the currencies of which they treat. In the present instance the systematic 
scale of proportions— if any such stage had been reached — must rather be guessed at than authori- 
tatively defined. AVe can, however, closely determine the value of the silver “bits,” as, modern 
analyses have shown that the art of refining was at this period, like the coinage itself, in its 
infancy. The highest degree of purity attained barely reaches 80 per cent, of silver.^ The 
relative and exchangeable values of the three metals, of which we have extant specimens of only 
two, must equally remain much a matter of speculation; but I am under the impression that there 
was, even thus early, a tendency to theorize in the quaternary even numbers, which clearlv 
prevailed for ages during the later life of the nation. The normal rate of exchange, iudo'ino- 
by the test of more recent evidence, appears to have ruled conventionally, but by no immutable 
law, at gold to silver 1 : 8, silver to copper 1 : 64.^ 


' II. II. WDi-ks (Dr. Ru't's ccUt,), iii. 174, 175, 178. 

Se >3 also 372, 373, unJ i. 200, 212 ; ii. 377 ; iv. 131 ; v. 
109, 14 3. 

- T.mtrir •“ ” wfro ‘■upposi'il to lie of much efficacy 
(■ice 'WiDou'.c Work', ii. 78; >oc .il-o i. 219). Burnouf speaks 
of uiie .'Oite (le diasramme my-stipue esalement lamilier aux 
lirahmaiic' et aux liudiHii'tes " (Lotu- do la Bonne Lni. p. 62-5). 
We see similar ciirion' linear comliinations in the charms 'U.s- 
pimded from the necklace' at Sanchi (Ferani'son, pi, iii. li;r. 4). 
Many of tho'e mystic symbols were affected by the Zoroa-strian 
Persians (J.R.A S. xiii, 42.5 ; Lajard, Culte do Mithra, etc.), and 
passed on into the Gnostic emblems of the West. See also 


Cunninsham's Bhilsa Topes, pis. xsxi. -y.xxii. : Rev. S. Beal, 
J.R.-\.S. x.s. vol. V. p. 164. 

2 General Cunningham has had an elaborate series of analyses 
m.ide of these coins 

а. by A’ative goldsmiths, per-centage of silver. . 79-76 

б. by Messrs, Johnson ,, ,, 78-.31 

c. by M. Claudet ,, pg. 77 

A later set of silver pieces from Mathura rose to 81-9 pur cent. 

Xunusmatic Chronicle, pp. 200 , 202 . 

^ This question has been fully gone into in rav Pathan Kin "-3 
of Dehli, pp. 231, 364, 367, 409. See also Cok-hrooke, Asiatic 
Researches, vol. v. p. 92. 



CHAPTER IV. 


WEIGHTS OF AXCIEXT COINS PROVED BY LATER ISSUES. 


The concluding chapter of this series may be brief, its object being simply to prove that my 
estimate of the theoretical weight of the ancient rati at 1*75 grains, if not absolutely final, is a 
very close approximation to the truth. 

The assumed standard may now be tried by the test of the consistent retention of its normal 
unit in the consecutive coinages of the country for a period which can scarcely fall short of some 
five-and-twenty centuries. 

Two different elements have hitherto obstructed any satisfactory determination of tbe exact 
weight of this primal basis : the one, the irregularity of the gunjd or rati seeds themselves, which 
necessarily vary under the influences of climate, soil, and other incidental circumstances of growth ; 
the other, the importance of which has been completely overlooked, that modem inquirers have 
usually sought to solve the problem of this national weight by an appeal to modem coins, without 
having regard to the increase upon the old 175 grain tankah introduced in Shir Shah’s new rupee, 
which led to a natural ignoring of the traditional contents of the standard silver satamdna, or 100 
rati piece of Post-Yedic authority, on the part of his successors, Native or European. 

Those practical experimentists who have tested the weight of the rati by averages of the 
home-grown seeds themselves have arrived at the following varying results : — 


1. Sir W. Jones (Ix^th)' 

2. Major Jervis* . . . 

3. Major Sykes* . . . 

4. Sir Walter Elliot* 

5. Mirat trials* . . 

6. Mr. Laidlay * . . . 

7. General Cunningham ’’ 


1*3125 ' 

1-9124 

1-9140 

1-8127 ^Average. 
1-93487 
1-8250 
1-8230 ^ 


* Gen. Cunningham has proposed a summary rectification of 
this l.j^ into 1 , which would give a decimal return of 1-8333 

grains, and would accord more nearly with the other independent 
results. The matter is not of very high moment, hut if error 
there be in the first fraction, it is curious that it should not have 
struck Colebrooke, who, writing in 1798, perpetuated the former 
estimate, which his editor retains in the new issue of his works. 
London, 1873, p. 529. The original passage, giving SirWm. 
Jones’s own interpretation, emphasized by the mention of 
“diamond scales,’’ is printed in full words and italicized, as 
“a grain and pve-sixteetiths,” in the Calcutta 4to. edition of 
the Asiatic Researches of 1790. Had the sum been expressed 
in figures, there might have been more probabUitv of a mis- 
take, such as suggested by Gen. Cunningham ; and I notice in so 
far that, in the reprint of Colebrooke's Essay, reproduced in Sir 


12-53447 -i- 7 = 1-79063 

Wm. Jones’s Works, London, 1801, viii. p. 870, the fraction of 
is erroneously converted into 

* Jervis, Weights and Measures of India, Bombay, 1836, 
pp. 52, 59. 

* Idid. p. 59. 

* Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 

* Mi'rat Vniversal Magazine, no. xiii. quoted in Sir H. Elliot’s 
Glossary of Indian Terms, ii. p. 325. 

* Gen. Cunningham, Numismatic Chronicle (1873), p. 196. 

~ Ibid. Gen. Cuningham farther cites a return obtained by 
Mr. Shakespeare, as stated to be given in his Hindustani 
Dictionary, sub voce rati, amounting to 1-7966. The new edition 
of the work in question merely cites Sir H. EUiot’s figures as 
1-933, a misprint from No. 5 above given. 


9 
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I have placed in the full prominence of text tj-pe all the verificatory trials I could trace that 
have hitherto been undertaken to establish the fundamental value of the rati, by the criteria of the 
weight of the modern counterparts of the ancient seed. The average of these independent returns 
so nearly approaches my own estimate that I need scarcely go further into the question, except to 
draw attention to the limited range and northerly boundaries of the countries to which the primitive 
“Laws of ]\Ianu” apply, and the enhanced weight of the produce of identical plants with a 
habitat south of the Yindhya range exhibited in the Table of phaseoU at page 11. 

Singular to say, Major Jervis, one of our most experienced investigators into the weights and 
measures of the Peninsula, was sorely puzzled at the extra weight of the rati developed in his own 
and Major Sykes’s adjustments of the local seeds ; hence his hiins (gold coins), tried by this test, came 
to “ exceed the weight of every such coin throughout India,” and his hhar, which according to his 
calculation should have been 5001bs. avoirdupois, mounted up to a very inconvenient measure 
wherewith to have to sell.^ This explanation receives additional support when we advert to the 
descending weight below the rati, which in these southern parts is always expressed in grains of 
rice instead of grains of barley, a gradation that of itself would indicate different accessories 
of clime and soil. It is however necessarj' to add, in derogation of this inference of the higher 
weight of the southern seeds, that confined experiments made at Mirat with 267 ratk, gave a return 
of 1’93487 grains ; but, on the other hand, as the condition and surroundings of these seeds is not 
fully ascertained, and may otherwise have been exceptional, we may set-off the item that old, but 
very clean and full-sized seeds, now in the Museum at Kew, fall to as low an average as 1‘5375 
grains.^ It is a significant fact that though I can afford to disregard these minor divergences, 
in virtue of the more exact data supplied by my metallic tests, I am able to close this branch of 
the inquiry by a contession on the part of another of our esteemed administrators of the past 
generation, that the old seed test continued to be the most effective and trustworthy means 
of proof for all practical purposes up to very recent times in the outlying districts of British 
India. ^ 

If the above inevitable divergences from the given theoretical system followed the changed 
domicile of those who confessed to a common basis of reckoning, we may well excuse our own 
countrymen, who, in the commercial sense, worked upwards from the sea to the old dominion 
of Ivurukshetra, on the Jumna, and who had to learn their early lessons in Oriental currencies 
in a debased Muhammadanized school in Beno-al 

Colebrooke’s first essay towards the application of the sMa weight test to his “ double rati ” 
pretends to so little exactness that we need scarcely criticize its terms. He says, “ But factitious 
rntis in common use [in 1798] should be double the gunjd seed ; however they weigh less than 


' St p thi' jTPoiH'aphit'al (li^trihurion, anti, p. 10. 

- tv, iL'iit- ami Mpa-urt'-i nl' India, p. -50, etc. 

’ 10 .1 ,'d' fsr. which-^40 = 1 'dal’j. 

‘ •• In Cl ntral India every article i„ sold by weiirht 

Tw,, -pc. ii- 1,1 weia-ht!, are u,inl in Central Imba, that nt the 
bihti'iinth» and jeweller?, and the large ur bazaar weight: the 


former is founded on the grain of rice, and the rati or seed of the 
wild Jamaica liquorice. It i, very simple, and is deemed im- 
mutable , while that of the bazaar, having us a standard the 
(Uirent rupee of the country, varies” (considerably).— Major- 
General Sir John Makolm, Memoir ot Central India, 1832, 
vol. ii. page 87. 
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grains. For the siMa weight contains ITQJ grains nearly; the tndsha 17f nearly; the rati 
2 ^-^ nearly.” 

Prinsep’s investigations were far more searching and elaborate. He rightly estimated the old 
rupees at 175 grains/ hut he was distracted by vague notions of reconciling sikka rupees. Calcutta 
weights, and Indian measures generally, into one homogeneous whole with European standards.® 
He, too, like less critical inquirers, clearly expected to discover the true rati of Manu amid the 
altered data of the Muhammadan system. But whereas the rati of the ancients constituted the 
essential unit., and secured the basis upon which the 100 rati (175 grain) tankah was formed, the 
factitious rati of the Muslims was merely an aliquot part — of the comparatively recent tola, and 
■gV of the newly devised rupee; and no concurrent effort was made to secure its coincidence with 
the earlier sectional divisions established from time immemorial.* 

The amalgamated scheme of the weights of India in 1528 a.d., prior to Shir Shah’s inter- 
vention, has been preserved for us in the text of the Emperor Bahar’s Memoirs, and may be 
simplified and tabulated as follows : — 

Table of Ixdiax Weights (from Babar’s Memoirs, p. 332). 


8 

ratis= 1 

mdsha. 


32 

I, = 4 


1 tang. 

40 

„ = 5 


1 miskdl. 

96 

„ = 12 


1 tola. 

1344 

„ = 168 


14 ,, = 1 sir. 

53760 

„ =6720 

>> — 

560 ,, =40 ,, = 1 niann. 


12 „ = 1 mani. 

100 „ =1 mindsali. 

“ And it is fixed that everywhere 40 sirs make one maftn. . . . They reckon jewels and precious stones by the 
tang.” See also note, p. 16, Aln-i-Akbari, Blochmann’s translation, Calcutta, 1868, and text, pp. 31, 36. 

To this table may be added the stiU more composite scale of weights adjusted in the works of 
later Muhammadan writers. 


* Prinsep’s Essays, Useful Tables, p. 22. 

^ Prinsep pays a parting tribute to the indigenous civilization 
of India, in regretting the inconveniences resulting from oiu* 
English interference with the traditions of the people, in respect 
to the double function of the current coin. The Indian system, 
when the English first became acquainted with it, combined all 
the advantages of a direct connexion between the coin and the 
unit of weight. They were in fact the same thing untU the 
Eegulation taking force from the 1st January, 1819, changed 
the standard purity of the coin by an addition of copper with- 
out altering its value in pure contents of silver. This measure 
increased the weight of the rupee by an awkward fraction of 
irbsls P^rts, and rendered all subsequent conversions of weight 
into money a matter of intricate calculation ; for the old rupee 
was still retained as the unit of weight under the title of sicca 
weight, in contradistinction to the newly introduced sicca rupee : 
and it was allowed to regulate the bazar manu, which was 40 
sirs of SO siccas (or 179,666) each. — J.A.S. Bengal, i. p. 445. 

3 We have here an apt example of the conflict arising from 


official iutervenbon amid the traditional customs of the country 
in the contact of unassimilated totals. General Cunningham, 
without, however, fathoming the cause of the anomaly, observes : 
“ The same confusion of the numbers (as in the angulas of the 
dhanu) 96 and 100 exists in the monetary scale, in which we 
have 2 bdraganis or ‘ twelvers,’ equal to one panchi or twentj'- 
fiver.” — Geography of India, vol. i. p. 575. 

Kashmir Weights, from the Ain-i-Akbari, ii. p. 156, 

Gladwin’s edition : — - 

1 7'offl = 16 mdshas of 6 ratis each, or 96 ratis. 

1 Gold mohur=l6 dduis of 6 ratis each, 96 ratis, or 4 rails 
more than the Dehli gold mohur. 

Eabsasnu is a small coin of 9 mdshas or 54 ratis. 

Tunchee is a copper coin in value j dam ; also called kussereh. 

Bdraligdni is J the punchee or dam. 

Shukri is g bdrahgdni. 

4 Tunchees OT kusserehs — 1 hut. 

40 „ „ — I sdsnii, ani li sdsnu = l sikkah. 

100 Sdsnus = \ ldk = 1000 royal dams. 
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Table of Laiee Ixdla^’ iS'D othee Foeeigx TTeights, from the Ilaft Kuhum. 
1 ^ jiw barley-corn = 1 habhat, “a. grain, a seed.” 


1 4^21 fash ii 

J 

— 2 „ 

4 ^ barley-corns 

= 1 bhA kirdt (^/cepdriov) Carob. 

8 , , 

= 1 (a. Ju'.J) dd,ig (Atb). 

48 ,, 

= 1 aJSjJ (a. dirham. 

63 ,, 

= 1 JUi-. miskdl (bpEi^). 

306 or 4T 

= 1 astdr, sir 

■510 or 7^ misMls 

= 1 aukiat (ounce). 

6120 or 12 ,, 

= 1 rati (pound). 

.2240 „ 24 

= 1 ,.r< mann. 

l-j- mann 

= kailajat. 


See also variants in j^Lin-i-Akbari, Blochmann’s Calcutta edition, p. 36. 


Without encunabering this chapter with complicated figures, I summarize my estimates from 
the extant coins of the time of Shir Shah and Akbar, Upon these data I reckon the tola of 
12 mtis/ias or 90 rafts at = lS6-0 grains, the Shir Shahi rupee of 11-| mushas or 92 rails at = 178-2o 
grains, and Akbar’s rupees at the same rate. This gives a return for the rati of 1'9375 grains. 
Shir Shah’s copper coinage, however little we could have expected anything definite from such crude 
materials, gives an absolutely identical result.^ The late Col. William Anderson, an officer of con- 
siderable aptitude and experience in Oriental studies, estimated the rati from his own independent 
examination of the entire series of Akbar’s mintages at the self-same 1-93 grains.^ 

I now reach the final stage of recapitulation and juxtaposition of the data embodied in the 
previous pages, which, however, simply resolves itself into a new application of the classical AG's 
triplex, or the history of the three parallel mechanical divisions of the old coinage elaborated iti 
situ. These three concurrent denominations may be traced continuously till they are partially 
absorbed in the Muhammadan scheme of mint issues, though in some instances the old weights 
perseveringly made themselves felt in our own monetary system. 

The first of these divisions consists of the archaic purujia, the leading denomination in the 
present inquiry, whose weight is officially defined as 32 rafts ; extant specimens of these crude pieces 
of metal come fully up to the weight of 56 grains.^ Proceeding onwards, and avoiding any possible 
complications due to Greek intervention, this same weight re-appears in the money of Savala and 
Samanta Deva, the Brahmanical Sovereigns of the Panjab and Isorthern India, in the ninth 


‘ Pathim Kiii?;s of Dehli, p. 400. 

- rrin-ip'< E— avi, Useful Tables, p. 22. Prof. Stnrv 
Ma-k., lyne, of the Jfineral Department, British Museum, also 
uiiiitrtoiik an elaborate series of trials and comparisons of 
wei;,'hts, with a view to determine the true amount of the 


jeweller's rati. Ilis eonclusions are limited to a range of from 
2 4S.3 grains to 2-40 grains. -Journ. E. A. S. ii. y.srp. 1.53. 

3 Prinsep's Essays, i. p. 213; Sir W. Elliot, Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science, p. 229; Gen. Cunningham, Xum 
Chrou. 1S73, p, 199. 
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century of our era.^ It then runs through the entire issues of their Rajput successors, from 
whom it passed to Kutb-ud-din and the Muhammadan conquerors in a.d. 1191, when it had 
become so much of a national institution, that the representative coins were known by the appro- 
priate name of BeJiUicdlas, the exact weight being retained, though the value had become so 
irregular that each piece had to be tested for its intrinsic worth by the inevitable money-changer. 
Once adopted into the Muhammadan system, this weight held its own in defiance of all surrounding 
modifications up to the time of the reconstruction of the coinage by Bahlol Lodi (a.d. 1451-1488), 
when we find it intact in the number of grains, but designated by the altered name of tank,^ a 
weight frequently cited by Babar himself and the subsequent writers of Akbar’s period. 

The palpable history of the 140-grain coin commences with the Greek adaptation of the 
Arachosian copper money noticed at p. 17. A prince of the name of Ramadata,^ whose period 
we do not know, but whose coins bear every mark of antiquity, has left us specimens ranging as 
high as 137‘0 grains; and other half pieces of assimilated fabric, of what is termed the Behat^ 
group of coins, come fully up to the requisite 70 grains; while the minor subdivisions may be 
traced in coins which even now weigh 34'5 and 17‘4 grains. We need not attempt to follow 
the onward course of this weight, in intermediate times, as it comes so prominently to the front 
when ’Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah (a.d. 1295-1315), in his desire to diminish the cost of his 
army, undertook to cheapen supplies of all kinds,® and simultaneously reduced the current silver 
tankah of 175 grains to the 140 grains of the old copper standard of the kdrsha. We have none 
of ’Ala-ud-din’s coins of this pattern extant, but we meet with them in f ull and effective use 
under Muhammad bin Tughlak, in a.d. 1324,® when their weights are more accurately defined 
than could have been looked for in the coarser copper pieces of contemporaneous mintages. 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, it may be mentioned, introduced on his accession a new gold piece ; 
for whereas the gold coins had hitherto corresponded with the concurrent silver pieces in name 
and weight of 175 grains, the new gold dinar” was raised to 200 grains. These ofiicial changes 
afforded me fresh means of testing the accuracy of the assumed weight of the 80 rati or 140-grain 
coin, and the proportions required to meet the altered values, in each case, were found to tally 
exactly with that latter definition. Indeed, had further evidence been necessary, appeals might 
have been made to the standard weights of Bahlol Lodi,' or to the succeeding copper coinage of the 
early Mughals, the equitable measure of which was left to the responsibility of the various local 
mints,® whose administrators simply followed old traditions in the case of the baser metal, to 


* Journ. R. A. S. 1848, ix. p. 177 ; Pathan Kings of Dehli, 
p. 58; Ariana Antiqua, 428; Prinsep's Essays, i. p. 313; 
Eeinand, Fragments Arabes, Journal Asiatique, Aout, 1844, 
Mars, 1845. 

- Pathan Kings, p. 363. “ Whatever doubt might once 

have existed as to the measure of this weight, it is now satis- 
factorily set at rest by the coins themselves : the tatik, in short, 
is merely the old dharana of 32 ratis (or 56 gr.).” 

3 Prinsep's Essays, i. p. 217, xx, figs. 47, 48. 

* “ So styled from the cognate specimens found in the Hercu- 


laneum of that name north of Saharunpore in the Doib of 
the Ganges and Jumna,” — Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 200, pi. xix. 

’ Pathan Kings, p. 158. My authority for this statement 
is the prose work of the celebrated Dehli poet, Amir Khusrii, 
entitled Tdrikh or IChazdin al Fidiih. It is as yet un- 

published. Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 67 ; Joum. E. A. S. iii. 
N.s. p. 115. 

5 Ibid. p. 213. 

” Ibid. p. 362. 

® Anonymous Coins, ibid. p. 385. 
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which, indeed, adhering to the custom of other lands, the alien Sovereigns did not care to lend 
their names or titles. 

With this double scale of proportions any elaborate analysis or recapitulation of the data of 
the third ratio afforded by the 100 mti, or 17o-grain coin, would he superfluous. Suffice it to say 
that, following out the early post-Yedic definition of the “ Satarahtika,” we find this weight still 
ruling as the official standard for the gold and silver currencies under the Pathan Kings of 
Dehh from a.d. 1228^ up to the accession of Muhammad bin Tughlak in a.d. 1324, when, although 
its supremacy was shaken for the time by the currency re-adjustments of that Prince of Moneyers, 
it was soon revived as the ordinary* mint unit, and came down to our time in the Benares and 
other local issues,® in spite of the authoritative changes and attendant complications introduced 
by Shir Shah and Akbar. 

The combined scale of proportions, thus established, stands as follows : — 


Parana 56-;- 32 ratis =; 1'75 grains. 

Karsha 140-;- 80 „ = 1-75 ,, 


Sataraktika, or Tankah . . 175-;-100 „ =1-75 ,, 

This, then, is the weight I finally propose to assign to the original rati. There may be some doubt 
about the second decimal, as we are not bound to demand an esact sum of even grains, or parts of 
a grain ; but the 1'7 amt something like 5, may be accepted with full confidence, leaving the 
hundredth open to possible controversy, though from preference, as well as for simplicity of 
conversion of figures, I adhere to the 1|. Under this system the definition of each ancient Indian 
weight by modern Troy grains will range as follows : — 



' 1 muiha 

1 

= 

2 

ratis 

or 

3-5 

grains, 

SllVEE .... 1 

1 dharana, or pitrdna 


32 


yy 

56-0 

yy 


' 1 satamdna 

=z 

320 

>y 

yy 

560- 

yy 

I 

f 1 rndsha 


5 

if 

yy 

8-75 

yt 

1 

Gold . . . . . 

1 1 suvarna 


80 

yy 

yy 

140- 


1 1 pala, or nishka 

= 

320 

yy 

yy 

560- 

yy 


^ 1 dharana 


3200 

yy 

yy 

5600- 

yy 

CorrER .... 

1 Mrsha 

= 

80 

yy 

yy 

140- 

yy 




40 

yy 

yy 

70- 

yy 

Subdivisions of Jedrsha j i 


20 

yy 

yy 

35- 

yy 


\l 

S 


10 

yy 

yy 

17-5 

yy 


‘ Pathan Kings, p. 46. variation, up to the time of Muhammad Shah, in the coins of 

- Ibid. p. 208. Geld, Xo. 172, .4.h. 727 ; and Xos. 175, 175a, opposite extremities of the empire : or struck in the Sdbahs of 

p. 215, Silver Coin, Xo. 188, a.h. 734. Surat, Ahmadabad, Dehli, and Bengal.’’— p. 22: “ Assay of Dehli 

’ Prinsep's Essay.-, ii. Usetul Table-, 20 : “We find coins of Sonat = 175-0 grains pure; Akbari of Labor, I75-'o; Shiih 

.tkbur’s reign dug up in v.arious places, and some wiigbing from Jahani of Agra, 175-0, of Surat, 175-0.” p. 53 : ‘- Benares old 

170 to 175 grains. Cabinet specimen- ot the eoin.ages of weight 175-0, pure silver 169-17; Benare.- old standard 175-0, 

■Tahangir, Shah J.'ihan, and Auraiigzeb have also an average pure silver 168-875.” 

Weight of 175 grains pure, and the same prevails, with little 
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EDTTOE’S XOTE. 


It is to be understood that, in this collection of memoirs, authors have the entire credit, and 
are in the same degree responsible for their own contributions. In the present article, the 
author has throughout maintained his right of freedom from editorial control. The leading 
difference, however, has only extended to the severity of the treatment of a subject which 
the Editor desired to have cast into a more popular form. 


A concession has been made in the appended Table of Alphabets to the demands of the 
contributors to purely Arabic iXumismatics, who hesitated to accept the less elaborate Persian 
system of transliteration suggested by the Editor in the opening Essay : and, at the same time, 
advantage has been taken of the opportunity to improve some of the minor details of the latter 
scheme, so as to bring it more into harmony with the newly adapted Arabic compromise, 
especially in regard to the group of letters — i?, which will now be ranged in more complete 
unison with the fellow alphabet by the use of single dots below their corresponding Roman 
letters. 

As the retention of the old title of “Iilarsden” has been misunderstood on the one part, 
and found to be altogether out of place under the altered conditions of the present publication, 
the Editor has reverted to the more appropriate term of an International Edition of the 
“Aumismata Orientalia.” — [E. T.] 

The distribution of the sections of the entire work already undertaken comprises the following ; 

Coins of Southern India Sib 'W.ilteb Elliot, late Madras Civil Service. 

„ Assam, etc Sib Abthub Ph.ltbe, late Commissioner in British Burniah. 

,, the Indo-Scythians General A. Ccn'ntngham, Archueological Surveyor of India. 

,, Ceylon Mb. T. W. Rhys Davids, late Ceylon Civil Service. 

,, the Bengal Sultans Db. Blochm.asn, the Madrissa, Calcutta. 

,, the early Arabico-Byzantine adaptations . M. de S.aulcy, Membre de I’lnstitut, Paris. 

,, the Russo-Tatar Dynasties Pbofessob Gbegoriee, St. Petersburg. 

,, the Khalifs of Spain, etc Don P.aschl'.\l de Gay.angos, Madrid. 

,, the Sherifs of Iforthern Africa . . . . M. Henri L.avoix, Bibliotheiiue Mationale, Pari.'. 

,, the Fatimites of Egypt M. Sactaiee, late Consul for France at Cairo. 

„ the Tiilun Dynasty of Egypt Mb. E. T. Rogers, Director of Public Instruction, Egypt. 

,, the Saljukis, Urtukis, and Atabegs . . . Mr. St.anley Lane Poole, Oxford. 

,, the Sassanians of Persia Mb. Edw.aed Thomas, London. 
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COXTEISTED METHODS OF TRAXSLITERATIOX YAEIOrSLY ADVOCATED FOR ARABIC AYD PERSIAX, 
’SVITH THE SYSTEMS FIXALLY ADOPTED FOR THE IXTERXATIOXAL XUMISMATA ORIEXTALIA. 

(Cols. 8, 9.) 
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The diacritical dots may be omitted at optioa, but prefercniinVy where the original text accompanhs the romantzed rusivn. 


Xo. 1. — Persian Grammar. London, 1828. Xo. 2. — London, 1841. 
Xo. 3. — Persian Dictionary. London, 1852. 

Iso 4. — Grammaire Persane. Paris, 1852. 

Xo. 5. — Arabic Grammar. London, 1874-75. 


Xo. 6. — Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. London, 1867. 

Xo. 7. — .Irabic Lexicon. London, 1863-74. 

Ifo. 8. — The International Xumismata Orientalia — Persian, etc 
Xo. 9. — The Inttrnatioual Sumisiitata Orientalia — Arabic. 



THE SANSKRIT ALPHABET, 

WITfr THE f'OERESPOXDIXG SYSTEM OF ROMAX EUITVALEXTS ADOPTED IX THE 
IXTERXATIOXAL XUMISMATA ORIEXTALIA. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


The present Essay is based upon an article on the coins of the IJrtuki princes vhich 
I contributed to the Numismatic Chronicle in 1873. The earlier treatise was little more 
than a catalogue of the series of these coins in the British Museum ; but in the present 
work much has been added from the cabinet of the late Colonel C. Seton Guthrie and 
from foreign collections described either in published catalogues or in the letters of 
correspondents abroad. It is needless to say that the whole work has undergone 
a thorough revision, several errors have been rectified by the acquisition of fresh 
details, and the historical Introduction has been entirely re-written after a second and 
more complete examination of the original authorities, and has been supplemented by 
a comparative table of the contemporary dynasties, including the Kings of Jerusalem 
and the Emperors of Constantinople; thus bringing the Turkuman highlandmen into 
relations with names which are more familiar to English readers, and with which these 
semi-barbarous chieftains had much more to do than is commonly supposed. 

The system of transliteration adopted in the present Essay demands some ex- 
planation from me. I am unwilling that it should go forth as my own production, for 
it is not such a system as I should choose for myself. It does not appear to me to 
answer what I consider a very important end of transliteration, — a true image of the 
pronunciation. However, it fulfils the at least equally important object of giving an 
accurate and consistent reproduction of the original orthography. On the whole, in 
a composite work like the Nimismata Orientalia, wherein essays by writers of widely 
differing languages will have a place, the system of transliteration proposed by the 
Editor is as satisfactory as need be. As I am at present making use of four different 
systems of transliteration in four different publications, I am inclined to view with 
equal toleration all systems that are consistent and intelligible. 
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autuoe’s preface. 


The mixture of plates, three autotype-photographic, and three copper-plate, is due 
to the necessity of supplementing the original engravings of Marsden’s work by repre- 
sentations of those additions which have been made to the series of numismatic monu- 
ments since his time, and to the superiority of photographic over engraved plates. Of 
the perfect fidelity and clearness of the autotype photographs it is needless to speak ; 
hut with regard to the copper-plates it is necessary to say that whilst in many cases 
tlie engi'aver has succeeded in an admirable degree in representing the coins, in some 
he has been unfortunate. In such cases the student must trust rather to the description 
than to the engraving. 

In the composition of the Essay I have received valuable assistance, in the way of 
notes upon the earlier article and references to coins with which I was unacquainted, 
from M. T^''. Tiesenhausen, of Warschau ; Dr. 0. Blau. German Consul-General at Odessa ; 
Dr. E. Eitter von Bergmann, Gustos of the Iniperial Coin-Cabinet at 'Wien ; and from 
klr. J, ^Y. Eedhouse. I take this opportunity to express to them publicly the thanks 
which they have already received in private. 

STANLEY LANE POOLE. 

College. Cxiui;i>. 
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CORRECTIO>'S. 


i‘. 2, line 15. /or ‘■Tka/a," i-.nd •■Tkayli." 

1'. 1, line 24, /or " Dhknith," )«<?(?•• Dinfth." 

P. V, note 5. For " The historie-s can gWe no information as to the date of Alpi's death, but the coins prove it was ori 
rtad, •* The date here given is the tr.tditional one, and I have adopted it as founded probably on some authority with which I am 
uiiaciiuainted. The testimony of Ibn-al-Athir, indeed, is .adverse to the date 572. for although he nowhere records the death of 
.\lpi, he mentions his son Kuth-ad-din .as ruler of Miridin in 5G9. The coins afford us no help in this matter. On the whole 
I have thought it better to tollow MarsJen in adoptinir the date 572, for which he probably had some authority, in spite of the 
solitary notice which Ihn-.il-.Vthir opposes to it " 

P. 14, note l./or *• Salih," read “ Silih" ; and/or “ Abu-l-FiJa." read •• Abu-l-Fida.' 

P. 14, line 2 from bottom, /or “ Karl-Arslin," read ■■^cara-Arslaii.’' 

P. 16, note 1, dele conim.a after " dcutscher." 

P, 10. no. 15. rt\. arc.i. tbr read u,/ • 



COIN’S OF THE IIRTUKI TURKUMAN^S. 


INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. Oriental coins seldom possess artistic merits, perhaps least of all the coins of the Urtukis, 
for these have not even the excellence of calligraphy to recommend them. Yet they are far from 
being the least interesting of their class. The Urtukis are among the few Muhammadan dynasties 
who ventured to introduce images on their coins. So strong was the stigma attached to repre- 
sentations of living things by the Prophet of Islam, that the most disreputable prince would not 
venture to engrave his own or any one else’s head upon the currency ; for had not the Prophet said 
that for every image of a living thing that a man made he would be required to find a soul on the 
day of resurrection ; and did not the people believe him ? Partly from the fear of offending this 
prejudice, and partly from a natural predilection for whiting sepulchres and combining questionable 
practices with an unimpeachable orthodoxy, arose the peculiarity of Muhammadan coins, the absence 
of images. The Urtuki princes were almost the first to despise the popular belief, and to introduce 
figures on their dies. But they did not, except perhaps in one or two ill-established instances, 
engrave their own heads, or those of their suzerains ; but chose instead the types of the gold 
issues of the Byzantine emperors, and sometimes of the Seleucid®, or again of the Sassanian kings. 
Not only do we find heads of Byzantine emperors and other ‘miscreant’ rulers, but even Christian 
religious types, the Virgin, and Christ, with sometimes the inscription ‘Emmanuel’ in Greek letters. 
The princes who struck these unorthodox coins coidd have had no idea of what heresies they were 
circulating : although, perhaps, after the first step of admitting images at aU, they might not 
stick at the propriety of any particular representation. The issuing of imaged-coins had probably 
very little to do with either the orthodoxy or the self-exaltation of the issuers, — it was almost a 
commercial necessity. The Urtuki Turkumans (as well as the contemporary image-coining dynasties) 
had frequent intercourse with the Greeks and other Christians of the coasts of Asia Minor. To 
facilitate their monetary exchanges some currency intelligible to both had to be devised. The 
result was a mixed coinage — Arabic inscriptions with European, generally Byzantine, images. It 
is true that the Urtuki copy represented a widely different metal-value from the Byzantine gold 

1 
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original; but tbe object was merely to give tbe Greek merchant some intelligible and distinguishing 
mark, when be could not read tbe Arabic inscription. 


§ 2. Tbe history of tbe Urtuki princes is not eventful. It is precisely tbe history of all tbe 
other petty chiefs of Syria — a series of raids, of guerrillas, of small jealousies, and large crimes. 
Tbe important part tbe dynasty played in the wars of tbe Crusades is tbe redeeming feature. 
Tbe influence of tbe Crusades on Europe has been so great and so many-sided that an interest 
is imparted to many things which, were it not for their connexion with these wars, might seem 
uninteresting enough. The annals of these Turkumans must claim our attention as the history 
of tbe most powerful and vigorous enemies the Crusaders encountered before the coming of 
Salah-ad-din.^ 

Tbe first mention we find of Ertuk, the founder of the dynasty,'- is when he was serving in the 
Saljiiki armies under the generalship of Fakhr-ad-daulah ibn Juhayr. When first he comes before 
us, in the year of the Flight 477 (a.d. 1084-5), he must have already risen high in the service, for 
at that time Fakhr-ad-daulah was besieging Amid, and Frtuk possessed sufficient influence to be 
able to effect the escape of the besieged, the ’Ukayli Sharaf-ad-daulah Mushm, who had bought the 
Turkuman’s favour by a bribe.^ Knowing that this connivance, if it took wind, would compromise 
him in the eyes of his master, Sultan Malik Shah, Ertuk changed his service for that of Malik 
Shah’s brother, Tutush, Sultan of Damascus. In 479 Tutush captured Jerusalem, and made Ertuk 
governor in his name,* a post which the Turkuman held till his death in 484;-^ and which his sons 
Sukman*’ and Il-Ghazi filled tiU Al-Afdal, the son of Badr Al-Jamali, added the Holy City to 
the dominions of the Fiitimi Khalifah (489)," whereupon Sukman departed to Ar-Ruha (Edessa), 
and Il-Ghazi to Al-Trak, where he possessed some territory.® When Sultan Muhammad came to 
Ilulwan in 494, Il-Ghazi entered into his service, and in the following year was made the Sultan’s 
shahnah or agent at Baghdad,® the Saljiiki capital being Isbahan. In the same year (495) the 
other son of Ertuk, Sukman,*® rendered assistance to Musa when besieged in Al-Mausil (Mossoul) by 
Jakarmish, and received as reward 10,000 dinars, together with Hisn Kayfa, a fortress in Diyar- 
bakr, on the road between Amid and Jazirat-ibn-’Emar.** He had previously possessed, since 488, 


' ily primipiil authority is Ibn-al-.Vthir's Kamil (to wliu.-li I 
rotcr liy tho iiiiti.ils I. A.) ; hut I have also made nse ot Ahu-1- 
FiJi's Annnks: Ihn-KhalUkln's Bwffr. Diet., tr. De Slanc; 
Jlt-ciuihfes df', vol. i,; and. for the C'hn-tiati 

side of the Crusade episode, Michaud’s Uistoire dts Crotsades, 
1S07 edition. 

^ The Urtnkis are vulgarly called the Ortokites. 

^ Thn-al-Atlu'r. x. S6. 

Ibn-Khalhkln, art. Ortuk. 

5 Ibid. 

I / 

® Sukman i» written on coin.s, but generally (though 

not intariably. cf. Ibn-al-Atlnr, x. 193, note) in MSS. 

' I. A. X. 193. Ibn-Khallikan gives 491; and Abii-l-Fida 
4S9. 

* Ills father had formerly possessed Hulwin and Al-.Jabal, 
according to Ibn-Khallikia, and they apparently descended to 


ri-Clhazl. Hidwan is a town on the verge of the Sawad (or 
district of Al-'Irak, extending from Hadithat-al-Mau.sil to 
’Abbadin, and from Al-Tdhayb to Hulwan, cf. Lane’s Lex. 
toe. Al-Jabal is not so easy to define. It appears to 

be tbe provinee in whicli are .Vr-Rayw and Haniailan, and, in 
fact, to correspond pretty nearly to Persian 'Irak. See Yiikut's 
Alu'jam-al-buldan (.lacut, Geographisches ''A’orterbuch) s.vv 
3 I. A. I. 210, 22.5. 

“ Ibn-al-.\tbir mentions a third son of Urtuk, named Siilav- 
man. But I am inclined to believe this is a scribe's mistake for 
Sukmkn ; for at tbe end of the passage in which Sulayman is 
mentioned, the name of Sukman i- introduced in a very similar 
manner (I. A. x. 18S-90). Two other sons of Urtuk are known, 
’Abd-Al-Jabbar and Bahrlm (see the Genealogical Table). 

“ I. -V. X. 234-6. A iikut, V, Kayfa is called Al-Hisn 

on the coins, and sometimes in Ibu-al-Athir. 

w 
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the town of Sariij/ in Mesopotamia. Soon afterwards Maridin fell into his hands.® War had 
broken out between Sukman and Kurbiigha, lord of Al-Mausil, and the latter had made prisoner a 
certain Yakiiti, son of Il-Ghazi, and incarcerated him in the fortress of Maridin, which at that time 
was attached to the territory of Al-Mausil. At the entreaty of the widow of IJrtuk, however, her 
grandson was set at liberty, and shortly rewarded his liberator by seizing the fortress in which he 
had been confined. Dying before long, he was succeeded by his brother ’Ali, who, however, did 
not keep his possession beyond a very short time. He went to Jakarmish of Al-Mausil, leaving 
Maridin in the charge of a lieutenant, who promptly handed it over to Sukman.® 

It is not certain at what time Maridin passed into the hands of Tl-Ghazi, the founder of the 
Maridin branch of the dynasty. Abu-l-Fida states^ that when Sukman died in 498, he was 
succeeded by his son Ibrahim in Ilisn Kayfa, and that Maridin went to fl-Ghazi ; but we cannot 
infer from his words 

that it passed into his possession immediately on the death of his brother. Ibn-Khallikan® says 
that fl-Ghazi became master of Maridin in 501 ; and he certainly is mentioned by Ibn-al-Athir 
in 502 as being lord of that fortress.® It seems probable that 502 is the true date, for it was in that 
year that Mujahid- ad-din Bahruz was made shaJpiah at Baghdad' in the room of Tl-Ghazi, and it 
would be reasonable to suppose that the latter, on leaving Baghdad, was presented by his nephew 
Ibrahim with a fortress, or that he took it whether presented or not. In any case, Maridin must 
have come into his possession between 498 and 502. Another difficulty is raised by the uncertainty 
of the date of Ibrahim’s death. All that is known is that he succeeded his father in 498, and that 
in 508 his brother Eukn-ad-daulah Dawud was governing Eayfa when Tl-Ghazi applied for help 
against Aksunkur Al-Barsaki.® 

In 511 (a.d. 1117-8) ri-Ghazi obtained a considerable increase to his possessions, by the 
acquisition of the city of Halab (Aleppo), which the inhabitants, on the death of their governor 
Lu-lu, voluntarily handed over to the Urtuki, who left his son Timurtash in charge.® This 
Timurtash was in 515 sent by his father to the court of Sultan Mahmud, the Saljuki, to intercede 
for the Arab prince Dubays ibn Sadakah; and the Sultan took the opportunity of investing Tl-Ghazi 
with the government of Mayyafarikin,*® a very important town in Al-Jazirah, which remained in 
the possession of the IJrtukis until 580, when Salah-ad-din (Saladin) took it. In 516 Tl-Ghazi died.*^ 

Tl-Ghazi, well-named ‘Star of the Faith,’ was certainly the most considerable man of the house 
of Urtuk, and one of the most powerful chiefs of Syria and Mesopotamia. It is true his possessions 
were not many ; but it must be remembered that power at that time meant not territorial sway, but 
the possession of a few impregnable fortresses, from which the neighbouring country could be scoured. 


' Abu-l-Fida, ann. 488 (iii. 298). Cf. I. A. x. 222, from 
which it may almost be inferred that Sukman was suzerain of 
Sariij, see p. 5, note 4. 

- Between 495 and 498. The date is fixed by the fact that 
Jakarmish was ruler of Al-Mausil at the time, and that he did 
not succeed to that government till the death of Kurbugha in 
495 ; and by Sukman’s death in 498, 

^ The whole story, which is hardly worth enlarging upon here, 
may be read in Abu-l-Fida, ann. 498 (iii. 350-3). 


* Annales, iii. 350. 

* Art. Ortuk. 

® I. A. I. 321. ri-6hhzi seems also to hare possessed Xisibin 
at that time. 

‘ I. A. X. 330. In Abu-l-Fida, iii. 366, line 14, should 
be corrected • 

s I. A. I. 352-3. = I. A. X. 372. 

«> I. -V. I. 418. “LA. X. 426. 
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Few fortresses were better fitted for this purpose than Maridin ; and to the possession of this 
stronghold much of Tl-Ghazi’s reputation must be ascribed. It has already been mentioned that 
the Urtukis took an important part in the wars with the Crusaders. This was chiefly during the 
period between the First and the Second Crusade, when the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem was in the 
zenith of its short-lived prosperity. Sukman distinguished himself in 497 by relieving the Muslims 
who were besieged in Harran (Carrhes) by Bohemond of Antioch, Baldwin du Bourg of Edessa, 
his cousin Joceline de Courtenay, and Tancred of Laodicea. Sukman headed an army of seven 
thousand mounted Turkumans, and joining his forces to those of Jakarmish of ^H-Mausil defeated 
the Christian army and took Count Baldwin (called by the Arab writers Al-Kummas or Al-Iyiimas, 
the Comes) and his brother Joceline prisoners.' 

But ri-Chazi had very much more to do with the Crusaders than Sukman. Michaud cha- 
racterizes him as ‘le plus farouche des guerriers dTslamisme’ ; and he was certainly the most formid- 
able enemy the Crusaders encountered before Salah-ad-din arose and drove them before him. The 
greater part of Tl-Ghazi's life was spent in fighting with the infidels ; but his principal victory was 
in 513, when the Crusaders were besieging Halab.' It will be remembered that in 511 the Halabis 
voluntarily accepted the Frtuki as their master. But when they found the city surrounded by the 
armies of the Franks, instead of appealing to their sovereign, they asked help from Baghdad : but 
none was given. In this emergency, Il-Ghazi, hearing of their distress, marched from Jldridin at 
the head of three thousand horse and nine thousand foot. On his approach the Crusaders beat a 
retreat to a strong position on a hill called Tfrin, M-here they did not expect the Turkuman would 
venture to attack them. IS’othing daunted, Tl-Ghazi led his men up the hill and gained a signal 
victory. xVmong the slain was Eoger, Regent of Antioch during the minority of Bohemond ii.^ 
Soon afterwards, however, Baldwin ii. (du Bourg), King of Jerusalem, retaliated by obtaining a 
victory over Il-Ghazi and Dubays at Dhanith-al-bakl. 

"When Il-Ghazi died,' his elder son Sulayman succeeded to the government of Mayyafarikin, 


' I. -t. X. 2.)6-7. iluliauil tlm« ili'-cribe« the battle, or mther 
the .surpri'i : — ‘.\ii printfnip- de I'annee 1104, linhemonil .ivee 
be- cluMilii r-, Taru'iede alotb M-ia'iieur de LaeJicee et d'Apamte, 
B.uidoiiin du Bmirtr, comt.’ d'Edi-be .ni K.jh.i, et M.n cen-iti 
Joscelin de Cnurten.ii. raaitre de Turh.-bbel, be reutiireiit puur 
p;i.b=er I'Enpliiute et puur nuttre le bieffe devaut la ville de 
Charaii eu C.irrlu-, nimpc'e par leb inlidtle?. . . , Quaiid le^ 
princcb chretuii- arrivereiit devant la ville, ik la trouvereiit en 
pride ii hi di.-ette tt ])rtMiue sans moyens du ilefeiibe. I,e.s 
habitants av.aient envoye selHeitir des seconrs a Maridin, a 
-Mo-soul, et ehez tons le- peuples musulmans de le Mesopotamie. 
.\pres i|ue!iiiies M-maiiie- de -ie'ire, ay.iiit iurdii I’esp.dr d'etre 
Si enuru-, ils resolunnt d'.abandonner hi place et proposerent une 
c.ipitulatinn. qui tut aereptec. Tandi- qu'on jurait de part et 
d'autre d'exeeutcr lidelement les ciuiditinns du tr.iitie, il s’eleva 
uiit live contestation entre le comte d'Edes-e et le ]irince 
d'.Vntioihe, pour -avoir quel drapeau llotterait sur les miirs de 
1.1 cite. L'artnee viitoriEuse attendait, pour entrer dans la idle, 
que ectte eunte-tatiori lut terminee; mais Dieu voulut punir le 
lid iiroueil dp- priiiijp.-, et leur retira la victuire qu'il leur avait 
envoyee Eaudouin et Bohemond se disputaient encore la lille 
loniiui-e, lorsque tout a coup ou aper(,ut sur les hauteurs vuisines 


une arraee tnasulmane s’avanijant c-n ordre de bataille et les 
onseiijnes duploye'es. C’e'taient les Turcs de Maridin et de 
Mo-soul qui venaient an secours de la ville assiege'e. A leur 
approche. les ohre'tien.b, frappe's de stupeur, ne songent plus eju'a 
fuir. En vain les chefs chercherent a ranimer leurs soldats, 
en vain I'eveque d’Edesse, parcourant les rangs, voulut relever 
les courages abattus ; des la premiere attaque, I’arme'e de la croii 
lut ili-persee; Baudouin du Bourg et son cousin Jnscelin furent 
faits prisonniers; Bohemond et Tancrede e'chapperent presque 
seuh a la poursuite du vainqueur.’ — i. 300, 301. 

^ I. A. I, 389-90. 

3 Michaud (i. 317, 318) gives a somewhat different account of 
the battle, omitting aU mention of the provocation offered by the 
Cru-aders in besieging Halah, and attributing the defeat partly 
to a sand-storm. This exphination seems, el „al yrAoidrepoe 
eiVere, to put the cart before the horse. It was doubtless the 
vigorous action of the feet of the flying Crusaders that stirred 
up the sand, not the sand that caused the flight. 

^ ‘ Dieu pemiit alors que le redoutahle chef des Turcomans, 
Ylgazy, temiinat sa carriere, frappe par une mort subite et 
violente. - Michaud, i. 319. But he does not give any authority 
for the ‘subite et violente’ nature of the death. 
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Timurtash to that of Maridin, and their cousin Sulayman ibn ’Abd-Al-Jabbar ibn Urtuk to that of 
Halabd This Sulayman ibn Abd-Al-Jabbar had been made governor of Halab by Il-Grhazi in 
515, when his son Sulayman (who afterwards succeeded to the government of Mayyafarikin) had 
endeavoured to stir up a revolt in Halab against his father.- 

TVe have now to notice another member of the family of Urtuk, the true successor of 
ri-Ghazi in his wars against the Crusaders.^ This was Balak, son of Bahram, and grandson of 
Urtuk. He first comes into notice in 497 (a.d. 1103-4), when he possessed himself of ’Anah 
and Al-Hadithah, in place of Saruj, which had been wrested from him in 494 by the Crusaders.^ 
He again appears in 515 (a.d. 1121-2) as having made prisoner Joceline de Courtenay, Count 
of Edessa,® and his brother Galeran, and shut them up in a fortress called by the Crusaders 
Quart-Pierre, by the Muslims Khartapirt, in Diyar-bakr.® Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, 
marching to relieve Kar-kar, which was being besieged by Balak, was defeated and made 
prisoner, and he too was confined in Khartapirt, where Joceline and Galeran were already 
incarcerated.’ ‘ Les vieilles chroniques ont celebre la valeur hero'ique de cinquante Armeniens qui 
se devouerent pour la delivrance des princes chretiens. Apres avoir invoque la protection du 
Tout-Puissant, ils s’introduisirent dans la forteresse de Quart-Pierre, deguises, selon quelques 
historians, en marchands, selon d’autres, en moines. A peine entres dans la citadelle, cette elite 
de braves, quittant leur deguisement et montrant leurs armes, rnassacrerent la garnison musulmane, 
et rendirent la liberte aux illustres prisonniers. Ce chateau, dont les chretiens venaient ainsi de 
se rendre maitres, renfermait des vivres en abundance et toutes sortes de munitions de suerre. 
Balac y avait laisse ses tresors, ses femmes et les plus precieuses depouiUes des pays devastes par 
ses armes. Les guerriers chretiens se rejouirent d’abord du succes de leur entreprise ; mais bientot 
les Turcs du voisinage se reunirent en foule et vinrent assieger la forteresse ou flottait I’etendard du 
Christ, Le sultan Balac, qui, selon les recits du temps, avait ete averti en songe des projets formes 
centre lui, rassemble son armee et jure d’exterminer Baudouin, Joscehn et leurs liberateurs. Ceux-ci 
ne pouvaient resister longtemps a toutes les forces reunies des Turcs, s’ils n’etaient secourus par 
leurs freres les chretiens. On decide alors que Joscelin sortira de la forteresse et qu'il ira dans les 
villes chretiennes implorer le secours des barons et des chevaliers. Joscehn part aussitot, apres 
avoir fait le serment qu’il laissera croitre sa barbe et qu’il ne boira point de vin jusqu’a ce qu’il ait 
rempli sa mission perilleuse ; il s’echappe a travers la multitude menaqante des musulmanes, passe 
I’Euphrates, porte sur deux outres de peau de chevre, et, traversant toute la Syrie, arrive enfin a 
Jerusalem, ou il depose dans I’eglise du Saint-Sepulchre les chaines qu’il avait portees chez les Turcs, 
et raconte en gemissant les aventures et les perils de Baudouin et de ses compagnons. A sa voix, 

' I. A. X. 426. du Bourg, Count of Edessa, to the throne of Jerusalem, left 

^ I. A. X. 417, 418. vacant by the death of Baldwin i., and was presented with the 

^ ‘Xeveu et successeur d’Tlgazy, . . . semhlahle an lion de principality of Edess.a by Baldwin ii. in gratitude for his friendly 

rEcriture, qui rode sans cesse pour chercher sa proie.’ — services. He was also master of Sariij, formerly the possession 

Michaud, i. 319. of Balak, who owed him a grudge for the loss of the place. 

I. A. X. 252. Cf. X. 222. Perhaps Balak governed in Joceline had before been made prisoner by Sukman, and had 
Sukman’s name. Cf. p. 3. been sent to Baghdad, where he remained live years. 

5 Joceline had been the chief advocate of the claims of Baldwin » I. A. x. 418, 419. ' I. A. x. 433. 
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un grand nombre de chevaliers et de guerriers cbretiens jurent de marcher a la delivrance de leur 
monarque captif. Joscelin se met a la tete ; il s’avancait vers I’Euphrate ; les plus braves de guerriers 
d’Edesse et d’Antioche avaient rejoint ses drapeaux, lorsqu’on apprit que le farouche Balac venait 
de rentrer de force dans le chateau de Quart-Pierre. Apres le depart de Joscelin, Baudouin, 
Galeran, et les cinquante guerriers d’Armenie avaient soutenu longtemps les attaques des musul- 
mans ; mais les fondements du chateau ayant ete mines, les guerriers chretiens se trouverent tout 
a coup au milieu des ruines. Balac, laissant la vie au roi de Jerusalem, I’avait fait conduire dans 
la forteresse de CharanJ Les braves Armeniens etaient morts au milieu des supplices, et la palme 
du martyre avaient ete le prix de leur devouement. Quand Joscelin et les guerriers qui le suivaient 
apprirent ces tristes nouvelles, ils perdirent tout espoir d’executer leur projet, et retournerent les 
uns a Edesse et a Antioche, les autres a Jerusalem, desoles de n’avoir pu donner leur vie pour la 
liberte d’un prince chretien.’ - 

Balak’s career was brilliant but short. "Whilst besieging ^Manbij in 518, he fell by the hand of 
that very Joceline whom he had formerly imprisoned.^ His head was carried in triumph before the 
walls of Tyre, which was then besieged by the Crusaders. His cousin Timurtash succeeded him in 
his possessions, of which the most important was the city of Halab, which Balak had taken from 
Badr-ad-daulah Sulaynuin ibn ’Abd-Al-Jabbar in 517,^ considering him incapable of protecting 
it from the Franks. Halab did not long continue in the possession of the Hrtukis. Timurtash 
returned to his favourite heights of Diyar-bakr ; and Halab, thus left to take care of itself, when 
besieged not long afterwards by the Crusaders, opened its gates to Al-Barsaki, and never again 
owned a member of the house of Urtuk for its master. 

Husam-ad-din Timurtash died in 547 (a.d. 1152-3), prince of Haridin and Mayyafarikin, as 
Ibn-al-Athir expressly states.^ It will be remembered that when Tl-Ghazi died, his elder son 
Sulayman succeeded him in Maj-yafarikin. At what time, then, did the town pass into the hands 
of Timurtash ? The only clue is supplied by a record by Ibn-al-Athir of the death of a certain 
Shams-ad-daulah, son of fl-Ghazi, in 518.® As the death of Sulayman is nowhere mentioned, one 
cannot help conjecturing that this Shams-ad-daulah was none other than he.'' Timurtash was 
succeeded by his son Aajm-ad-din Alpi. 

Meanwhile, Dawud of Kayfa was gathered to his fathers, and Kara- Arslan, his son, ruled in 
his stead. The death of Dawud must have taken place about 543 ; for he is mentioned by Ibn-al- 
Athir in 541,- and in 542 the “lord of Al-IIisn” Is spoken of,® but his name is not 

given, from which we may infer that it was still the name which had been referred to before ; 
and in 544 mention is made of the new ruler Kara- Arslan.'® Fakhr-ad-din Kara- Arslan governed 
Kayfa and the greater part of Diyar-bakr" till the year 570, when he died ; and his son Mu^mmad 
ruled after him.'® 


r)i «liii.h lie had ju^t made himself master, .517. — I- .V.i.433. 
= Michaud, i. 320, 321. 

- Michaud, i. 325. I. A. x. 436. 

' I. A. X. 431. He did not, hiovevcr, put Sul.ir-man to death ; 
for this prince i.s mentioned attain by Ibn-al-Athir in 523, a.s 
mirintt in the political affair- of Halab, of which ’Imad-ad-diu 
Zaiigi hud then made himselt master (x. 457). 


5 I. A. xi. 115. 6 j ^ ^ 

■ I have treated the two as identical in the (ienealooacal Table. 
® I. A. xi. 73. s I. A. xi. 81. lo I. 1 . xi. 92. 

, I. A. xi. 217. 

’2 Ibn-al-Athir, xi. 207. rives the date 562, hut the coins 
prove it to have been 570, or perhaps 571. 
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Not long after, the TJrtukfs heard the first whirr of the machine that was eventually to grind 
them to powder. It came about in this way. The town of Al-Birah on the Euphrates (not that 
near Aleppo) was being besieged by Tmad-ad-din Zangi in 539, but matters needed his presence 
at Al-Mausil, and Zangi abandoned the siege. The ‘Pranks’ who held the town knew well that 
if Zangi returned, they could not hold out against him ; so, making a virtue of a necessity, they 
handed the place over to Najm-ad-din Alpi, who is called by Ibn-al-Athir in this instance ‘ lord of 
Al-Hisn’ although Timurtash was still alive.* Some time before 565,® Al-Birah 

was in the possession of Shihab-ad-din, a son of Il-Ghazi, who had distinguished himself under 
the great Nur-ad-din (Nourredin) of Halab in war with the Crusaders. The time of Shihab-ad- 
din’s death is not accurately known, but his son, who appears to be nameless,® was governing 
Al-Birah in 577 (a.d. 1181-2),* when his kinsman Kutb-ad-din Il-Ghazi ii. of Maridin, who had 
come to the throne on the death of his father Najm-ad-din Alpi in 572,® laid siege to the town. 
Shihab-ad-din’s son, finding himself deserted by his liege-lord, the Atabeg of Al-Mausil, called in 
the help of the world-famous Saldh-ad-cUn, who summarily ordered Kutb-ad-din back to his own 
territory, an order with which the Urtuki thought it prudent not to quarrel. It was thus that the 
first contact between the houses of Urtuk and Ayyub came about. 

The princes of Kayfa were more far-sighted than their kinsmen of Maridin, and took all pains 
to keep on good terms with the Ayyubis. When Salah-ad-din came northward in 678, Niir-ad-din 
of Kayfa was quick to pay homage and to assist in the siege of Al-Mausil. The politic prince was 
rewarded with the important town of Amid, which the Ayyubi gave him in the following year 
(579).® Niir-ad-din enjoyed his new possession for two years, and then died and left it to his son 
Kutb-ad-din Sukman (581).’ 

Here I must notice a small branch of the Kayfd dynasty,® which came into existence on the 
death of Nur-ad-din in 581. This prince had a brother, ’Imad-ad-dln, who was at the camp of 
Salah-ad-din (again lying before Al-Mausil) at the time of Nur-ad-din’s death. In the hope of 
succeeding to his brother’s power, ’Imad-ad-din immediately set off to Kayfa ; but finding his 
nephew in full possession, he consoled himself with the fortress of Khartapirt,® which it will be 
remembered belonged formerly to Balak.*® It is not certain when ’Imad-ad-din died ; but in 601 
his son Nizam-ad-din Abu-Bakr is recorded to have been besieged unsuccessfully by Mahmud of 
Kayfa and Amid.** Khartapirt remained in the family of Tmad-ad-din till 620,*® when it seems to 
have passed into the hands of the Maridin dynasty ; for when it was taken in 631 by Kay-Kubad, 
the Saljuki Sultan of Ar-Eiim, the governor was of the family of the TJrtukis of Maridin.*® 


' I. A. xi. 67, 68. Cf. xi. 115. 

^ Ibn-al-Athir, ann. 565, xi, 232, speaks of Shihkb-ad-dln 
Ilyas ibn Il-Ghazl possessing the fortress of Al-Blrah. 

3 Some MSS. of Ibn-al-Athir give Awl followed by a blank, 
xi. 313, note. 

‘ LA. xi. 313, 314. 

5 The histories can give no information as to the date of Alpi's 
death, but the coins prove it was 572. 

« I. A. xi. 324. ■ I. A. xi. 339. 

® This, the Khartapirt branch of the dynasty, was entirely un- 


known to numismatists before the publication of my Essay on the 
Ertukis in Vos Numismatic Chronicle, vol. .xiii. x.s. 1873. The 
coins struck by Abd-bakr of Khartapirt have always been a puzzle 
to numismatists, and have given rise to the wildest misreadings. 
» 1. A. xi. 339. p. 5. 

“ I. A. xii. 132. 12 I, ji, 339 _ 

13 Abu-l-Fidh, iv. 404. Ay j't\ 
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The death of Kutb-ad-din Tl-Ghazl ii, in 580’ was followed by the loss of Mayyafarikin, which 
the Shah-Arman took, and which subsequently was given up to Salah-ad-din. Kutb-ad-din was 
succeeded by his son Yuluk- (or Buluk- or Biiluk-) Arslan;^ whose brother TJrtuk-Arslan next 
followed, some time between the 3'ears 596 and 598, as the coins prove. ^ In 599 Al-’Adil, the 
brother of Salah-ad-din, gave orders to Al-Ashraf to besiege Mdridin ; but by the mediation of 
Az-Zahir Ghazi of Halab an accommodation was arrived at, Urtuk- Arslan agreed to insert the 
name of Al-’Adil in the Khutbah and Sikkah, or public prayer and coinage, and to pay a fine of 
150,000 dinars.’ This is well borne out by the coins. A coin of 599 (which must refer to the 
earlv part of the year)^ bears the name of Az-Zahir as well as that of Urtuk- Arslan, thus showing 
the friendly relations which subsisted between the two. F urther, another coin of 599 (which must 
have been struck rather later in the j'ear) bears the name of Al-’A'dil as suzerain, thus fulfilling 
one of the two stipulations of the treaty. After this the Urtukis of ^Maridin withdrew from the 
affairs of .Syria, and kept within the limits of their mountain fastness. Abu-l-Fida continues the 
list of princes down to his own time (715=:a.d. 1315-6) when an Urtuki prince was still ruling in 
iMaridln;'’ and, for aught I know, the family may still have its representative there. 

The Kayfa branch came to an end in 629 (a.d. 1231-2). Sukman ii. was killed in 597, bv 
fulling from a housetop.' He had himself ajjpointed as his successor a l\Iamluk named Ayas, to 
the exclusion of his own brother Mahmud ; but the amirs of Amid invited Mahmud to come and 
take possession, and he did not decline.’* iMahmiid died in 619, and his son Al-MaHk Al-Mas’ud 
iMaudud succeeded.” But in 629 Al-Kamil the Ayyiibi marched upon Amid, and took it together 
with its dependencies,’" which had been diminished by the inroads of the Sultan of Ar-Rum. 
iMaudiid was imprisoned until the death of Al-Kamil, when he escaped (635), and took refuge with 
Al-Muzafl'ar of Hannih, and eventually died at the hands of the Tatar invaders.” So ends the 
historj- of the Urtukis, 


^ 3. Five mint-names are found on Urtuki coins. 

UiiTiKi'^ oi Hi-\ Kayfa. 

T/'r fsc. Kayfaj. 

.x«l A.’iitiil. 


Lrtukis of Maridin. 


^uridin. 



Dunai/sir. 

Kaijfu. 


'So mint-name has as yet been deciphered on the few coins at present extant of the Urtukis of 
Kbartapirt. 

It is difficult to explain the occurrence of the name Eai/fu on silver coins of Urtuk- Arslan. 


‘ I A. '[i. o'-i't. 

- 'Wiitt. 11 111 Ihii-al-Atliir witlmut diiuritkal pnint' ti> 

tl.f t'l-'t It tt. r 

Tlrii-iil-Athir ni*miMn. A’llluk-Ar-Iju In m; olivu ivhi'ii 

Mi i'liii «:i- uii'iiun "lull} hi'ii-Li'l liv Ai-'Aiii! in .j04-5 

ill ‘ I. A. \ii. 117. 

ft na. 111 till tir-t ni'iiuli {.\1-Miiliananr tint Al-’Adil ^uivt 
iirdii- tor th.- .Ill’ll' Ilf Maiiilin. — I. A. xii. 117. 


' Aliu-I-Fi.la, V. 29.3. 
I. A \ii. 2»!0. 
.\liu-l-Fidl, iv. sm. 


I. A. xii. 112. 




Ibid. 


; but see p. 9 with regard to 

Kayfi. 

“ -Abu-l-Fida, IV. .393. 
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There can be no doubt whatever about the reading of the name. The letters are perfectly 
clear, and that is sufficient to establish the reading, although the last letter seems to resemble a 
rather than an I ; it may perhaps be the beginning of the final letter , which ends the word 
according to the Kamus orthography. But how did KajTa come into the possession of the princes 
of Maridin ? Abu-l-Fida tells us that in 629 Al-Kamil took Amid and its dependencies, among 
which was Hisn Kayfa.^ His son As-Salih was left in possession of Amid, and (we infer from 
Abu-l-Fida’s account) of Hisn Kayfa also. But this coin shows that Kayfa belonged to the prince 
of Maridin in 628, the year before the taking of Amid. Either, then, we must suppose Maudud of 
Amid to have recovered Kayfa from his kinsman before Al-KamiTs arrival; or else that Abu-l-Fida, 
accustomed to regard Kaj'fa and Amid as belonging to the same master, erroneously classed Kayfa 
among the dependencies of Amid when the latter was taken by Al-Kamil, With our present 
data it is impossible to decide the question. 

Three other mints have been wrongly attributed to the Frtuki princes : — i'lA=- Hamah, 

J Biydr-hah', and Mayydfdrikin. Hamah is a misreading due to imperfect specimens. 

Dr. Blau® inferred from the letters . . . that the mint was when in fact the letters were 

. .jl . .; and from other specimens I proved the mint to be Maridin? At the time Dr. 

Blau’s coin was struck (545), the Aj’yubi prince Al-Mansur Muhammad (uncle of the historian 
Abu-l-Fida) was ruling Hamah, and his name would certainly appear on any coin struck there. 
By Diyar-bakr I believe Soret simply to have meant a town in Diyar-bakr, namely Kayfa, or Amid, 
or Maridin, or Dunaysir. Mayyafarikin or sic ! !) is a magnificent blunder for the 

words damnatory formula 

§ 4. The principal ornaments used on the coins of the Urtukis are the IJrtuki damghah or 
badge (^) ; an ornament which I have called ‘fleuron’ (hh) ; an inverted chevron, like the ortho- 
graphical sign ih?ndl ox muhmilah (V); a semicircle („) ; and points, singly or in groups. Diacritical 
points are used sparingly on the coins, but they are recorded when they occur. There is generally 
a centre-point, where the point of one limb of the compasses was placed when the marginal circles 
were being scored. Hear the edge of the coin is generally a circle or several circles, usually of dots. 

§ 5. To what denomination the IJrtuki copper coins are to be referred is not an easy question 
to answer. Almost all Muhammadan coins up to the time of these princes belonged to one of the 
three classes — dindr (gold), dirham (silver), fah (copper). It would be natural to attribute the 
large copper issues of the Urtukis (and some of the contemporary dynasties) to the class of fah\ 
but this is clearly forbidden by the fact that some of these copper coins are inscribed with the words 

Cursed be he who tests this dirham} 

^ See p. 8, note 10. formula the Urtuki prince intended to forestall any imprecations 

2 Zextschriftderdexitsch.morgenland. Geselhchaft^ li. 453, no. 24. that might be launched againi^t his copper coinage, by taking the 

2 yimismatic Chronicle^ xiii. p, 280. initiative himself in cursing. I think, however, that a more prob- 

* Dr. Karabacek’s rendering of the word {einen Sehtmpf ^ble rendering is that of testing the coin. In Lane’s Arabic 
anthut) is strictly accurate; and it is quite possible that in this Lexicon, part v. art.^^^, we find the very expression that occurs 
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This inscription, which occurs on several plain copper coins, suggested the theory which Dr. Joseph 
Karabacek has ably put forth in the JViiMismafisc/ie Zeitschrift of "Wien,^ that the copper issues of 
the Urtukis, etc., were intended to pass as dir/uims. There is much in favour of this view, besides 
the occurrence of the word dirham on some of the coins. There can be no doubt that dirham at that 
time meant the same thing as on the coins of the ’Abbasi Khalifahs, namely, a siher coin, and that 
it was not used in a general way (like the plurals of fah and dirham in modern Arabic) to mean 
any kind of money. Aor can wo suppose that the word was introduced by mistake, instead of 
fah: for it occurs on too many coins to be explained by any hj'pothetieal carelessness of the engravers. 
Granting, then, that when the Urtukis put the name dirham on their coins they meant dirham and 
not fats, and rejecting the suggestion that the name was inserted by mistake, it is difficult to see 
how to arrive at any conclusion except that these coins were intended to pass for the same value as 
silver dirhams. And it would be absurd to limit this to the coins that bear the word dirham, for 
the other copper coins are precisely similar in size and general aspect, with the exception of the 
curse-formula. "We must, therefore, in all reason extend the denomination dirham beyond those 
coins on which the word is found to the whole class of large copper of the same series. A circum- 
stance much in favour of the theory is that many of the large copper coins are covered with a tbi'n 
coating of silver,* and those that are thus ornamented do not bear the name dirham. Of course a 
difficulty arises from the fact that only some, and not all, these coins are silvered. Yet this may 
perhaps bo explained by supposing them to have been silvered with a view to giving a look of 
respectability to the rest. The entire absence of silcer dirhams during the period of the issuing of 
the large copper coins by the Urtukis is greatly in favour of Dr. Xarabacek’s theorj* ; but it is 
almo.st counterbalanced by the fact that after the introduction of a silver coinage by Urtuk-Arslan 
of Maridin, the copper coinage still continued, though certainly in less numbers and perhaps smaller 
size. It is difficult to believe that silver and copper dirhams should circulate together, issuing from 
the same mint ; or, on the other hand, that copper coins which had recently possessed the value of 
silver dirhams should suddenly, on the introduction of silver dirhams, be degraded to the value of 
ordinary This, in fact, taken together with the small number of silvered dirhams that have 

been preserved, forms the main obstacle to Dr. Karabacek’s view of the denomination of the Urtuki 
coinage. With regard to the origin of the copper image-coinage, Dr. Karabacek thinks it may be 
traced to the copper issues of the Latin princes whom the Crusading mania had brought to Syria ; 
and that the principal reason of the substitution of copper for silver was the general exhaustion 
which oppressed the countries afflicted by the so-called ‘Holy War,’ and which rendered a silver 
coinage impossible. 

Whilst acknowledging the strength of the arguments in favour of the dirham-view of the 


on the rrtiiki Cf'ins. ‘ ^ he inighed the piect^ of 

gA'i cne nfttr another', and, ht pn", i»r threir doicn,, the pucts rf 
one hg one, a),'l compand th nu one hg one' In other words, 
this form ot the verb means, in this application, to UM or cheek 
or yoot* money, in onh r to set* whether it is irood. Tlie cun- 
nexiun of this meaning'' with the primary niLuning uf , to 


uphraii or declare a thing to be bad, is ea,ilv seen; for testin-r a 
com implii- the suspicion that it is had. There is, after all, Lt 
much diti'erence between this and Dr. Karabacek's renderin<' of 
the word. ° 


■ Bd. i. (1SC9) pp. 2C.3-300. 


2 In the Brmsh JIu-emn there is one Urtukf coin which 
gihltd inatead of silvertd. 


is 
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Urtuki coinage, it is to be regretted that we have not more positive evidence on the subject. At 
present, though the weight of the evidence leans heavily to Dr. Karabacek’s side, it must be 
admitted that his point is not yet absolutely proved. 

§ 6. The copper coins, which form the great majority of the Urtuki mintage, range in weight 
from 2;8 to IT'O grammes (43 to 263 English grains) ; and in diameter from iv to xi on Mionnet’s 
scale to English inch). The average weight ma}' be placed at about 11 grammes (17 0 grains), 

and the average diameter at about viii (li inch) of Mionnet’s scale. 

The few silver coins of the series weigh about 2‘9 grammes, and are of the diameter of Mionnet’s 
v. The weight, it will be observed, nearly corresponds with that of the old Amawi and ’Abbasi 
dirham. 


Table I. — Slzek.a.ixs to whom the Urtukis did Homage ox their Coins. 



SrzEEAIN. 


V.XSSAL. 

Ayyiihis 

Salah-ad-din 

M.i 

Yiiluk-Arslan, 581, 583, 584, 585, 586. 



K. 

Sukman ii., 581, 584. 


Al-’A'dil 

M. 

Yuluk-Arslan, 589. 

Urtuk-Arslan, 599, 606, 611. 



K. 

Mahmud, 615. 


Al-Kamil 

M. 

Urtuk-Arslan, 615, 620, 628, 630. 



K. 

Mahmud, 610 ?, 617, 618. 


Az-Zahir 

M. 

Urtuk-Arslan, 599. 


Al-’Aziz (of Halab) 

M. 

Urtuk-Arslan. [658. 


An-Hasir Salah-ad-din ii... 

M. 

Hajm-ad-din Ghazi, 654, 655, 656, 657, 


As-Salih Aj-j'ub 

M. 

Kajm-ad-din Ghazi, 645, 646. 


Al- Afdal and Az-Zahir ... 

M. 

Yuluk-Arslan, 596. 


Al-Kamil and Al-Ashraf. . . 

K. 

Maudtid, 621. 

Atdheg of Al-Matisil . . 

Nur-ad-din Arslan Shah-. . 

M. 

Yuluk-Arslan, 596. 

Saljukis of Ar-Rum . . . 

Kay-Kawus 

K. 

Mahmud, 614. 


Kay-Kubad 

M. 

Urtuk-Arslan, 623, 625, 634. 


Kay-Khusru ii 

M. 

Urtuk-Arslan, 634. 

ISTajm-ad-din Ghazi, 640-3. 

Moguls of Persia 

Hulagu 

M. 

Kara- Arslan. 


* M. represents Maridm; K. Kayfa. The figures after the these princes ; they merely exercised a spiritual suzerainty, and 

name of the Urtuki vassal show the years in which he acknow- barely that, 

lodged the suzeraint}’ of his liege-lord on his own coins. I have - This name appears on the same coin as the names of Al- 

not included the ’Abhasi Khalifahs among the suzerains of the Afdal and Az-Zahir, mentioned above. 

Urtukis, although their names often appear on the coinage of 



Taiim: II.— dynasties CONTEMPORARY WITH THE URTUKT TURKU.MANS. 


A I). 

A.U. 

or KAYE 

1072 ' 

465 


1078 

171 


1081 

174 


10S6 

179 


1092 

•1 s,> 


1091 

487 


1UU8 



1099 

493 


1101 

41)5 

Snkmfm. 

1 103 

1, 497 


1101 

1 4 98 

1 brahim. 

1106 

! 500 


1108 

502 

Dawuil. 

1114 

508 


1117 

1511 1 



\ t'UTt'KIS 
’ OP MAKIDIS. 


I'RTUKIrt 
OK IIAI.AB. 


ATAllBOS 
OF AL-MAl'-:!!.. 


ATAHKOa I ATAllEOa HAI.JLKIS BAl.JUKfs I SALJIIKIS AYYtlllS. 

OK 11 A 1 .AII. OK 31 NJAK. OF KEltSIA. OK AIl-UUM. OK DAMASCUH. 


AllDASl 

KUAI.IKAIIS. 


KINOB OP 
JEllUSAl.KM. 


IIIH 

1121 


1122 

1123 

112f> 

1127 

1128 

1130 

1131 
1133 
1131 
1135 

1138 

1139 

1141 

1142 

1140 


1148 

1140 

1162 


1156 

1159 

1160 


512 

515 


516 

517 

520 

521 

522 

525 

526 

528 

529 

530 

533 

534 
530 
537 
541 


543 

544 
547 


551 

554 

555 


ri-Gliizi. 


Timurti'iah. 


Siilaymfm ibn 

! ri-Ghiz'i. 


Sulavmfm ibn 
'Ab(l-al- 
Jubbbr. 


Kari-Arelin 


Alpi. 


TJabik. 


Aksunkur. 


. . Malik-Sbab. 


Tutusb. 
••• i ■ ' 


. . I ... 


. . Kilij-ArslOn i. ' 
Itarjiyariik. . .. 


Mas’Od I. 
Zangi I. 


Ghizl I. 


Mttudiid I. 


Mubaiumad. 


Mas’Od I. 


Dakkak. 


miiuB. 

Tugbtakin. 


Al-Miistazbir, 


(lodl'i'py of 
llriiiillon. 
Baldwin I. 


BMI'EllOllH OK 
I'ONSTAN’l'INOl’I.E. 


Alexins i. 

( 'omnenns. 


Niir-ad-din 

MahmOd. 

(Xouieddiii). 


Sinjar, d. 552 

haljOki'k OK 
I ’ai.-ikak. ' 
I Mabinud. 


Tugbril. 

Mas’vSd. 


Mas’ud n. 


M.alik-Shiih. 

Muhammad. 


Sulaymkn. 

Arslkn. 


jTaj-a!-Mnluk 

Buri. 


Baldwin ii. 


A U. 

A. 11. 

405 

1072 

171 

1078 

471 

1081 

179 

1080 

4 85 

1092 

187 

1094 

492 

1098 

•193 

1099 

■195 

1101 

•197 

1103 

•198 

1101 

51)0 

1100 

502 

1108 

508 

1114 

611 

1117 


Al-Miistiirsbid 


Isma'il. I 
MalimOd. 


Kilij-Arslbn ii 


Mnbammad. 

Abak. 


Dominions 
taken by 
Nur-ad-din 
of Halab. 


Fulk of Anjou 


Jobn II. 


Ar-Hasbid. 

Al-Muktalf. 


Baldwin in. 
Ainaury. 


1 Manuel i. 


lAl-Mustanjid.: 


1169 1 

566 

1170 

660 

1171 

667 

1172 

668 

1173 

569 

1174 

570 

1175 

671 

1176 

672 

1179 

575 

1180 

670 

1181 

677 

1182 

578 

1184 

580 

1185 

681 

1187 

683 

1192 

688 

1193 

589 

1194 

691 

1197 

694 

1200 

597 

1202 

699 

1203 

600 

1206 

603 

1210 

607 

1216 

013 

1218 

616 

1219 

616 

1220 

617 

1222 

619 

1225 

622 

1220 

623 

1228 

626 

1231 

629 

1236 

634 

1237 

635 

1239 

637 

1242 

640 


Muhammad. 


ri-Ghkzi II. 


Yuhik-Arslkii 


Sukmin ii. 


Mabindd. 


UBTUKfs OK 

KIIARTAPIKT 

AbO-Bakr. 


Ghkzi II. 


Mas'Od II. 


Isma’il. 


Salab-ad-din 
takes Ilalab. 


Zangi. 


Ai'sBm-Shah. 


Ditulf-Arslan. 


Maudiid. 


Subversion 
of Dynasty 
by Ayydbis.' 


AbO-Bakr ii. 
d. 020 . 


Ghkzi. 

ote. 


Mas’Od III. 

ArsUin-Shah ii, 
MabmOd. 


Lu-lu. 


Tughril. 
"d. 590. 


Muhammad. 


Shkhan-ShOh 
Mahmud or 
’IJmar. 
Surrender to 
AyyOhis. 


Sulaymfin ii. 

[ Kay-Khusru i. 
Kay-Kfrwua. 
Kay-Kubfid i. 


Sahili-ad-din ; 

(Siildilin). 
[Sons ; — 1 

Al-Afdal. I 
Al-’Aziz. I 
Az-Zi'iliir. I 


Al-Mustadi. 


An-N£iair. 


Baldwin it. 


512 

1118 

615 

1121 

510 

1122 

517 

1123 

520 

1126 

521 

1127 

522 

1128 

525 

1130 

526 

1131 

628 

1133 

529 

113 4 

530 

1 135 

533 

1138 

534 

1139 

! 630 

1141 

537 

1142 

541 

1146 

513 

1148 

644 

1149 

547 

1162 

651 

1150 

654 

1159 

666 

1160 


,» 

505 

1169 

566 

1170 

667 

1171 


Baldwin v. 


Al-’Adil. 


I 


Kay-Khusru ii. 


I Al-Kuniil. 


etc. 


Guy of 
Lusignan. 
Jcru Salem 
taken by 
Saltih-ad-din 


Alexius II. 


568; 1172 
569 1 1 73 
670: 1174 

571 1176 

572 1176 
675 1179 

I 676 1 1180 
577 i 1181 


Androiiicus I. j 578 ; 1182 

Isaac II. 580 1181 

681 ! 1186 


etc. 


Az-Z'Miir. 
Al-Mustansir 


Alexius III. 

Isaac ml. 

Henry. 

i’eter. 


583 1187 


588 1193 
589' 1193 
5911 1194 
694' 1197 
597 ' 1200 

599 i 1202 

600 1203 

603 1206 
007 1210 
613 1210 

015 1 1218 
610 1219 


Al-MuBta'?ini 
d. 656. 


017 


, 619 

622 

■ 623 

John of Brioniic 020 
i G 29 


Baldwin ii. 

etc. 


1220 


1222 

1225 

1226 
1228 
1231 


634 12,30 

i 035 1237 
037 1239 
640 : 1212 
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Table III — CHEOXOLOGICAL LIST OF THE UETUKf PEIHCES. 


I. Kayfa Line. a.h. 495-629. 

I. Sukman i. 495. 

II. Ibrahim. 498. 

HI. Dawiid. c. 502. 

11'. Kara- Arslan, c. 543. 

V. Muhammad. 570. 

Ti. Sukman ii. 581. 

VII. Mahmud. 597. 

VIII. Maudiid. 619-629. 

II. Khartabirt Line. a.h. 581-620. 

I. Abu-Bakr i. 581. 

II. Abii-Bakr ii. c. 600-620. 


III. Maridin Line. a.h. 502-715, etc. 

I. Tl-Ghazi I. 502. 

II . Timurtash. 516. 

HI. Alpl. 547. 

IV. Tl-Ghazl II. 572. 

V. Yuluk- Arslan. 580. 

VI. Urtuk- Arslan, c. 597. 

VII. Ghazl. 637. 

VIII. Kara-Arslan. 658. 

IX. Daivud. c. 691. 

X. Ghazl II. c. 693. 

XI. ’All Alpl. 712. 

XII. Salih. 712-715, etc.^ 


^ Shfim«-ad-din S.'dih was still reijning when Abu-l-Fida wrote his history in a.h. 715, 


Table IV.— GENEALOGICAL TEEE OF THE HOUSE OF URTUK. 


Kdrd-Ar-'laii 

Fnkhr^fuJ.^lhl 

[A'lvA/, c. -j4‘3. 


"Muhnnun.Kl 
A ur-rtii-d'/n 
^ K'njJii, '»7(t ' 
Amvi^ o7‘J. 


''Hkm III n. 


URTl'K 

479-484.] 


I t 

Sukman ’ Akd-Al-Jabbar 

Mn ht.ii/J~d'XHlnh 

4Mt-4Sl*: 

S-rriij, 4SS : 

Hish l*.h' : 

Muridh), c. 1U<1. SukiNTiian 

\ oi‘3--317. 

r I 

Il'r.'iliim D.Iwud 

[A'/'/./'^ A IDS. 

[KivjJti, ,502 .' 


I 


ri-flhazi 

Nojiit-ntl-iliri 

\_Shnh,ti’h of r>n(jhddd 49.5-502 : 
I Maridin, .502 : 

' Hnlnh, .511 : 

; Mii'j>jdfdr%kiii, .515. 


I 


Timurtu'h Ayuz Sulaymun A'likuti 

Il'Oinhi-ad./ihi Shtf iHH-ad-dnidnh \^Mdri'lin 

[Miiridin., \_May*jdfdi‘ikiH, CiVc. 496. 

llahib, '318, lor a bliort time : dietl 318. 

Miif/fjdfdrikith, .518. 


'AU 

[^MdrvVin 
circ. 49G. 


Alpi 

\_Md)ul'iny etc., o47. 


Abu-bakr 
' Li'fi'i-ii'l’din 

\^Khartapirt, .3''!. 

I 

.Vbu-hakr 
yiz(im-ijd-din 
[Khnrtnpirtj c. COO t'> G20. 


Muhmt'id 
yufot ^n'Udio 


ri-Ghazi ri. 

Knth-nd-din 

\_Muridin,, etc., .572. 


A’uink-Ar^lan 

dlwnDii-ad-diu 

oSO. 


, k\ Aifud, '3Sl. [K'l^td 4 Amid, 697. 

I 

Miiudufl 

linkn-ad-din 

[A'/y/u\) .r//iiV,G19-G29. 


Urtuk-Ar'lan 

ydsii'~ad-din 

\_Mdi'ldin, V, 397 

I 

Ghazl 

^(ijiii-nd-din 

[Maridi/i, 037. 

I 

Kira-Ardan 
[^dldndi/i^ 058. 


Bahrim 

Balak 

[iS'«r/y (in Sukmhn’ 
name?) 4S3?-494 
'dfnah, etc , 497 ; 
Ifiirrdn, 517 : 

Holah, 517 ; 

I died 51S. 
Mahmud 
Shihdh-nd-diit 
[^Al-Birah 
before 505. 

I 

Son 

lAi-Bh'ah 
betore o77. 
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COINS OF THE UETHKrS. 

I. TJETFKrS OF KAYFA'. 

IV. Fak.hr- AD-Dix Kara-arslan, a.h. circ. 543—570. 

Type I. 

1. Copper. (PL i. fig. cxlvii.) a.h. 556. (British Museum. Xuyn. Chron. vol. xiii. p. 284, no. 1.) 
Half-figure to right ; in left hand, sceptre ; Rev. 

*5 I 

•j in right, orb. ' 

[Copied, probably, from a common late- | 

Byzantine type, seen on the coins of Con- j 

stantine vi. and Eirene.] j 




U!1 e 


7^ JaL.11 


s.= 




Below, fleuron. 

No points except the diacritical ‘points of yJ and the of ^ represents 556;' the numerical 

value of ciA being 500, of ^ 50, and of 6. The 1 of 1^ is omitted, as on many other examples. 

Type II. 

2. Copper. (PI. iv. fig. 1.) a.h. 559. (The late Col. C. S. Guthrie’s Collection.)^ 

. Rev. a. Half-figure, facing, bare-headed. 


Obv. 


1 

s 

_? 

rs- 


Half-figure, facing, 
crowned. 


rf 


I 


M. 1^' u'l-^il ^ Ji-'Lll iLXIaJI 


The first stroke of the of L-; is taller than the others ; the tj? of iJ and the ^ of cw.- are dotted ; 
so, too, the A and ^ of (<^Lf 

Type III. 

3. Copper. (PI. iv. fig. 2.) a.h. 560. (British Museum. JV'um. Chron. no. 3.) 


Obv. iUl SI ^1 S 

? 

M 

4 

jA Head, facing. 
'A 


Rev. 


.SI 


-tr 

t- 

•N 

-A 


'B. 

i 

J 


L. 


^ , 

to of y ^ And of f 

It » At u ' 


a 


of and of 

and a line (representing the two points) over of The ^ of is prolonged into a 

foliate ornament. 

> It is remarkable that this simple explanation has never - In the British Museum there is another specimen similar to 
before been proposed, except by myself in the Xurn. Chron. this, hut rather inferior in condition, which has been described 
vol. xiii. p. 2S4. by me in the Xum. Chron. vol. xiii. p. 380. 
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SririSMATA ORIENTALIA. 


Type IV. 


4. Copper. (PI. It. fig. 3.) a.h. 562. (British, iluseum. Ktim. Chron. no. 5.) 


Half-figure, facing. 
[Copied, perhaps, from 
a Byzantine coin re- 
presenting theYLrgin. J 


I J.b k 


lP lit: 


The ^ of the ^ and of the iSJ and ^ of AsAiu*..*!! , hare their proper diacritical points ; 

though in the case of the of eJL« the diacritical points can scarcely be called proper, as the letter serves for 
the base of hemz and therefore should not he dotted. 

A variety in the British Museum differs only in points, and not much in them, so far as the indistinctness 
of the coin permits me to judge. 


5. Copper. (PL iv. fig. 4.) a.h. 570. (British Museum. JVim. Chron. no. 7.) 

Same : but small tvinged figure, to left, behind left shoulder of central figure ; and, on the opposite side of 


figure, date = . 

Diacritical points to the Cl? and ^ of . 


3. 

6. Copper. A.H. 570. (Faba Collection, 450. )‘ 

Same as preceding, but rev. marg. | instead of ^dib 1 

and rev. area J instead of J.' J . 

Until I was informed of the existence of this last coin I was inclined to think that Ibn-al-Athir was 
correct in his date of Kara -Arslan’s death (a.h. 5C2), and that the occurrence of that prince’s name on a coin 
of the year 570 (no, 5; was to be explained by Xur-ad-din having omitted to alter the reverse of his father’s 
coin when he changed the date. But no. 6, besides confirming the date 570, brings further evidence by the 
name of the Khali'fah Al-ilustadi, who did not begin to reign till 565, three years after the death of Kara- 
Arslan, as recorded by Ibn-al-Athfr. M^e cannot choose but to accept the testimony of these two monuments, 
and to place the death of Karu-Arshin at 570, or the earlier part of 571. Ho coin of Hur-ad-dtn is known of 
an earlier date than 571, and this too goes to support the evidence of the two coins of Kara-Arslan. One 
difficulty remains— the coincidence of the name of the Khah'fah Al-Mustanjid, who died in 565, on the coin 
bearing the date 570. This I think must be explained by the suggestion I offered before as to the reverse of 
Kara- Arshin’s fourth type having been left unchanged when the date on the obverse was altered ; the difference 
I now make in the explanation is that it was left unchanged by Kara-Arslan himself, whereas before T 
supposed that it was his son Hur-ad-dtn who had altered the date, but not the reverse. 

The orthography is very unusual. Ordinarily the name is written J.L', in which case the j 

should be marked with maddah (J^.L') to show that it is a contraction for jj. The transliteration Da-ud 
(based upon the vulgar pronunciation is incorrect; it should be Dawud. 

‘ Brought tn my notict by Dr. Blau, Kai-irlich dtutHhi.r, Gtjitral-Consul, Ode'sa. 
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Type V. 

7. Copper. (PI. iv. fig. 5.) (British lluseum. 

Obv. A. Full figure of winged Yictory to right; hold- i Rev. 
ing in right hand tablet inscribed x x x > and 
in left hand wreath ; beneath sis . ! 

il. TIOTOBIACOXSTANIIJflAro. | 

[Copied from a coin of Constantine, struck 
at Siscia, in Pannonia.] 

Type VI. 

1 . 

8. Copper. (British iluseum. 


Xum. Chron. no. 9.) 


T 





J-'l-!' ^ 


jJl 




r 


Beneath, ornament. 


Obv. 


ii? 


Kum. Chron. no. II.) 
Rev. 


The common late-Bvzantine type 
of Christ, anreolate, sitting on Vi 
throne, holding book. A' 


I 




Ul! uLCUII 




G 








[The type may be seen on coins i 

of ilanuel i. Comnenus.] 

On the obv. diacritical points under the throe (_?s;‘ and over the first of . 

On the rev. semicircles over the ^s of *!UI1 and , muhmilahs over the * of ^ and the ^ of^-s', 

The and ^ of both s are dotted, also the ^ of and the ^ of 


and shaddah over the J of 


2 . 

Copper. (British Museum. Sum. Chron. no. 13.) 
i“' r is substituted for 




Points, etc., as (8). 


3. 


10. Copper. (PI. iv. fig. C.) (British Museum. jS~um. Chron. no. 14.) 

Same as (9), but a countermark, of unintelligible device, is struck on the obv. left, near the bottom. 

IS’o muhmilahs, etc. 

The letters and ciphers on the obverse of these coins have never been interpreted, and I do not think any 
meaning can be attached to them. The explanation of their occurrence which I venture to ofifer is that the 
Oriental engraver, unable to decipher the Greek inscriptions ic, xo, of the original Byzantine coin, substituted 
whatever xGrabic letters or ciphers first came into his head. The analogy of other coins of the series does not 
permit us to assume that religious scruples were the cause of the change. It is worth noting that the ciphers 
which occur on (9) comprise the ten digits, neither more nor less: VA^ 


’ The two dots under are blundered, so as to form a 

.short horizontal line. 

“ It has been suggested that the letters on (8) are arramred 
regularly in the order of the older abiad , etc. 
There is certainly something to justify this view. The four 
rEITJKI lUEKlJir.tXS. 


letters on the left-hand-side might very well be — ’ though 
it is hard to see why the and are not connected. Beyond 
the first four letters, however, the order of the abjad is not 
easilv discovered. TTe should have to change into^,^ 

and it into , 
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Type YII. 

11. Copper. (PI. iv. fig. 7.) (Col. Gutlirie’s Collection.) 


Obt. Bust of Christ, head surrounded by an aureole 
of six rays ; two dots between alternate pairs 
of rays. In the field, ic xc and a cross ■t', 
and signs designed apparently to represent 
the letters emmanotha. 

[A common Byzantine type.] 


Eev. 


i 


'iuJS < > 


J 

jsia!! 


rW.' r 

Lj 


c, 

e 


-I specimen («; in the British iluseum [Sum. C'hron. no. 16) differs from that described above only in 
having a line over XC as well as over IC. Another specimen (5) differs from (11) in having four dots 
instead of two between the alternate rays of the aureole, and inserted between and .*1] [ihi'I. no. 15). 

•J j ^ I - 

The express! m “in the days of Kara- Arslan” seems to point to the coin not having been struck by 
Kard-Arshin himself, but by some governor under him. 


Y. Ncr-ad-din Muii.ammad. a.ii. 570-581. 

Type I. 

Id. Copper. (PI. i. fig. ci.iii.) A.n. .571. (British Museum. Sum. Chmi. no. 17.) 


Obt. 


■ j : 




Angel, aurcolate . 


right wing raised : 
left hand holding 
scroll, which hangs 
over right arm. 


Ket. 


I 

vi- 

t- 

V 




,.t— ^ .lii— i J 



In the Guthrie collection there is a specimen [a) differing from (12) only in omitting the 1 of \ji . 

Type II. 

l.'l. Copper. (PI. i. fig. CLv.) .i.n. 576. (British Museum. Sum. Citron, no. 19.) 

Obv. M'ithincuspcd pointed arch of double j Eev. 

lines, figure, seated on throne ; in 
right hand orb, in left sceptre. ^ 

=4 f \ ^ ; 

T J- Two balls represent the arms of the y. r- I 

'j ! 

throne. Above the arch two angels, 
each spreading a wing over the acme 

i 

of the arch. | 

On this coin the final letters of A.vs'* and A.'j and the ^ of and the , zi of terminate in 

an ornament ; which, however, Marsden’s engraver has omitted to represent in the plate. 
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Type III. 

14. Copper. (PI. iv. fig. 8.) Al-Hisn. [Kayfa.] a.h. 578. (British Museum. Kum. Citron, no. 2\.') 


Ocr. A. Head to left, diademed. 

[Copied from coin of Seleukus ii., but 
reversed ; the engraver having copied 
the coin directly on to the die, -without 
first reversing it.] 


Eev. 


L:,! !_• 






M. 




c; — " —j 

OT^ 




cr-r 

■ llH Ll 


J1 


& 


The expression ’ala-smi-Udh for 4ll 1 


bi-stni-lldh is most uncommon. The curse 


’ -which so long pu 2 zled numismatists, is translated (in its full form as it occurs on coins of 
ri-Ghdzi II. of Maridin — no. 35 tf.) by Dr. Earabaeek {Xum. Zeit. "^ien, 1869) Yerflucld sei, icer diesern 
Birheni einen Schim^if anihut, Cursed be he trho puts an affront upon this dirhem, i.e. dishonours it, or damages its 
credit. It may better perhaps be rendered Cursed be he who tests this dirhem (see p. 9, note 4). 

The reviver of equity has been differently read, but there can be no question that this, which was published by 
Castiglioni, is the true form ; and that the other suggestions, such as J 'were founded on ill-preserved 

specimens. 

YI. KuTB-AD-DiN StlKM.^X II. A.H. 581-597. 

Type I. 

1 . 

15. Copper. Al-Hisn. [Kayfa.] a.h. 581. (British Museum 
Obv. a. Bearded head of king to left. Bev. 

[Copied from Sassanian coins.] 


Xicm. Chron. no. 23.) 

(dll 


M. 






(dll *. 




Ud 


(The last two words ((d) 1^ are in an inner 

line, for want of space in the outer.) 



i 


! 

2 . 


Ornament attached to the CJ of ,^l-(*d-j . 


16. Copper. (PI. iv. fig. 9.) Al-Hisn. [Kayfa.] a.h. 581. (Guthrie Collection.)' 

At sides of rev. (^,(i!l 1 j*»''a! 1 idJ'Lfll instead of jo | ^nd thej preceding dib« in 

obv. marg. is in the inner line with Lb* 

This is the first occurrence of the name of a liege-lord (except the spiritual suzerain, the Khali'fah) on 
IJrtuld coins. In the same year Salah-ad-di'n’s name occurs also for the first time on the coins of ITuluk- 
Arslan of Maridin (cp. no. 42). 

^ X similar com belonging to the British Museum is published in the yum. Chron. xiii. 293, no. 24. 
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Type II. 

17. Copper. (PI. t. fig. 1.)' A.n. .584. (British Museum. Xum. Chron. no. 2o.) 
Ouv. ■ ..Am: i Bey. 


^ A- > 

Two heads, back to back. 


[Copied from coin of Augustus and Agrippa 
struek at Xemausus (Xismes^.d 




I 


7) 


3’ 


JjWI lLX-UO 

o’ 

o'-:' 

l«i' ,., — cA' 


t, 

r; 

k 

h_ 


Another specimen (a) in the British Museum {Sum. Chron. no. ’26) differs only in having the ♦ in the 
and the • in the same line as . 

Type III. 

18. Copper. (PI. V. tig. 2.)- A.n. 594. (British Museum. Xnni. Chron. no.'ll.) 


<)i;v. A. Half figure facing, with helmet, .and 
aureole : holding in right h.and sceptre : 
in left, orb. 

[Tlu' idtai >cem3 to have been taken from 
a Byzantine typo of about the time of 
Justinian i. ; but the aureole is un- 


Bey. 


I >'i 




Cr 


accountable.] 


<■ 

'Y 




W » 




M. 


Over tlu' fii-'t letter of ornament like the sign for Aries, between two points. 

In the Outhrie collection there is a .specimen (./) similar to (18\. but the points in the field of the reverse 
are wanting, although the ornament remains. 


YII. X-\>ir.-AD-])iv,- MailmCu. a.ii. -jOT-GIO. 

Type I. 

1 . 

I'.i. C'ippi r. (PI. V. fig. 3. A'mid. A.n. G14. (British Museum. A5 (h;. (7iro?;. no. 31.) 


Orv. A. 


M. 


Two-headed tmp(rial Eagle 
b.’''(7i iring funiud Itj a nina's 
lo'irded h(iiiV] standing on 
pedestal of interwoven lines. 


t. 


1 ...aI'.LIaI ....U JUl 


Itnv. 


X 

1 : 

•A 


UJl .Ul’! 

I 

^ILU' 

—'All .UaII - 

V •• J 
1/ 


^4 






V . II .XtA.jsr* 


Another example (a) in the British Museum has a muhmilah over the ^ of - . A third example 

’ -\n im;i. rt. 1 1 'P' . iiia n htlmiging to the 5 I.iroltn Culkctioii - An impfinct -p. i-iin.-n tirkinging to the Jlarsden Collection 
i- i naiaitd m I'l. i. tiir. cuv. h ciigraced in PL i. tig. eLi.v. 
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(J) differs from (19) in that is divided, being put in. the lower line ; and of is treated 

in like fashion. 

This is the only occasion on which the name of the Saljiiki Sultan of Anatolia (or Eum) appears on the 
coins of the Eayfa and Amid family. 


20. Copper. Al-Hisn. [Kayfa.] a.h. 615. (British iluseum. Num. Chron, no. 34..) 


Eev. 




L 

t. 


1 






C-^J' iiT-- 


c, 

k. 


Oev. Imperial eagle as before, 

but wings not human ; 
pedestal different from 

O 

preceding ; and ^ on 
eagle’s breast. 

^ over ^ of the first and ^ of of _'4.*.sr*, and 

over of and of . 

Another specimen (n) in the British Museum (PI. x. fig. 4) differs in having no muhmilahs over the two 
Cili^ls, and no point over . 

Al-Malik Al-’Adil Abu-Bakr, whose name appears on this coin as that of liege-lord, was the brother ot 
Salah-ad-dfn. He died this same year 615. 

21. Copper. (PL i. fig. clviii.) Amid. .\.h. 617. (British Museum, jyum. Chron. no. 36.) 

Obv. a. Imperial eagle as before, but smaller. Rev. Hexagram, within circle. 


Jjuii ^ 

A.'' 

of the second Point 


and inclosed in a circular figure formed 
by the intersection of two quasi-ovals, 
which are surrounded by a plain circle 
and an outer dotted circle. 

M. Inner. 1 1 JUM 1 

Outer. 1 ji j 

J-i;' c'i 


In centre, 1 

In tlie triangular spaces between lines of hexagram, 

I I ^ lOiMi* 1 I , a £ 

In spaces between hexagram and circle, 


Point over of on obverse. Three points over the ^ of^AL: on reverse. 

A variety (a) in the British Museum has the obverse margin divided Jc..s-^ | instead of 

A/4kS'* cr: I Chron. no. 37). 

Al-Malik Al-Hamil Ha.sir-ad-din Muhammad was son and principal successor of Al-’A'dil. 

22. Copper. (PI. v. fig. 5.) A.n. 610? (British Museum. Xum. Chron. no. 39.) 


Obv. a. Imperial eagle within circle. 


Eev. 


M. 


UI’A!' 


c 

■>r 


.Ul’l 


.1 


4_iJI 




The two-headed eagle was apparently the armorial badge of the city of Amid. The first coin struck 
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at that city since the introduction of images on Muhammadan coins bears this eagle; and Eamusio' records 
that he observed it on many parts of the walls of A'mid. He does not seem, however, to have remarked any eagles 
with grotesque wings formed of the bearded heads of men, such as appear on the coin described above (19). 

The origin of the two-headed eagle is very obscure. One thing alone is certain, that it was known in 
the East long before it was adopted by the Emperors of Germany. find it on coins of ’Imad-ad-din Zangi 
of Sinjar, struck in the year 1190 (a.h. .5S6), and on Ertuki coins of 1217 (614) ; whilst the Emperors did not 
make use of it till the year 104.5.- M. dc Longpurier’ believes that he has discovered the clue to the history 
of this eagle in a relief at the village of Boghar Kicui, in Asia Minor, on which are represented two attendants 
of one of the principal ancient divinities, jdaced upright on a two-headed eagle. Further, on the side of a 
block of stone (the front of which is hewn into the form of a giant bird), at Euyiik, is cut the figure of a 
two-headed eagle, which M. de Longpc'rier conjectures to have been sculptured by the Saljukis in imitation 
of the ancient relief at Boghar Eieui, which may very probably have struck them by its resemblance to the 
fabulous bird the ’Ank;i, described as the greatest of birds, carrying off elephants as a kite carries off a mouse.'^ 
The Ertukis and At;ibdgs then copied the eagle from the Saljukis; and, finally, the Flemish Counts, in their 
intercourse with the Saljukis, became acquainted with the device and introduced it to Europe. 

Type II. 

20. Copper. (PL v. fig. 6.) A.n. 618? (British Museum. Nvm. Chron. no. AO.) 


Oi;v. ilan on lion, holding in right Eev. A. 

h hand short sword ; behind, 

^ k- 

* Vrtuki damghah. , 

M. 

I • 











24. 


Tin. HUK.X-.AD-Dix MAtDLD. A.H. C 19 - 629 . 

Type I. 

Copper. Amid. a.h. 621. (^British Museum. jS~u)n. Chron. no. 43.) 


Onv. Small Imperial englo, in circle, within square, 
within second circle, the whole surrounded 
by dotted circle. 

Ill spaces between inner circle and square. 

in 1 1 1 

In .spaces between square and outer circle, 

o':' 


Eev. Same arrangement of circles and square as on 
obv., except that the centre circle is orna- 
mented with four loops. 

M'ithin inner circle. 

In spaces between inner circle and square, 

. I I — 1 '-1 I 

In spaces between square and outer circle, 

I rJJl I'l ail 3 




Another specimen {a) in the British Museum (Xum. Chron. no. 44) has the date reversed 11 1 , (PI. v. fig. 7.) 
The use of ciphers instead of the regular numerals is very unusual on these coins. 


^ IhH.' y<v >' nz>o)}i e xio'jgi rarc->lti >hi G>o. Bnft. Ramumo, 
ii. 7'' VtAut. 

- (rMTHiF-H, Sqc. Gifting. 2n. 

I>f)Ntrpi'uiEii (RtAiew ul TasieraiidILiiiiiitun),7?tr-.<4;v7£//}/. 
li. ("Id Mri"'). 


^ Lane, Thonsand and Oi»> yiijliU, xx. note 22. In the 
(ruthrie Toilet ti'in i- a remarkahio coin representing the Rokh 
or 'Anka Larryiiij^ ofi several elephants in its talons. 
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II. URTUKFS OF KHARTAPIRT. 


I. ’Im Ad- AD-DIN Abl-Bakr. a.h. 581 -CDr. 600 . 


Type I. 

Copper. (PI. V. fig. 8.) a.h. 585. (Guthrie Collection. ) 


Obt. Figure, almost naked, on serpent ; tail of Rev. 

serpent coiled six times ; extremity held i 
in left hand of figure. ! 




1L:,1 : ! _G »_)! 


C?— 'J' lif-t u 






The British Aluseum possesses an example of this excessively rare coin," but its condition is not quite 
equal to that of the specimen contained in the Guthrie Collection. 


Type II. 


26. Copper. (PI. v. fig. 9.) a.h. 588. (Guthrie Collection.) 


Obv. Head to left, diademed. 


> 

._.i 


IZT- 


-T 3] 

There are two specimens of this type Chron. nos. 47, 48) in the British Aluseum, but neither 

of them is quite equal in preservation to that of the Guthrie Collection. 

1 It is described in the Xum, Chron, xiii. p. 301, no, 46; but article was photographed from a cast of Col. Guthrie’s specimen, 

the illustration of the obverse in the plate accompanying the of which both sides are now exhibited in PI. v. tig. 8. 
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III. UETUErS OF ilA'RIDIX. 


Get. 


II. HusAm-AD-DIN TlMfRTASH. A.H. 516-547. 
Type I. 

'2~. Copper. (British ATuseum. A5///i. Chron. no. 49.) 
Head to right. Rev. 


[Copied from coin of Antlochus vii.] 


=6 


Beneath rev. flenron : muhmilah over 1.2*- 


1 





28. Copper. (British Aluseum. Chron. no. 51.) 

Same : but counterstamp, upside-down, upon the neck, • 

The Briti'h Alusoum possesses a variety {a) which difft'rs from (27) only in the addition of ■ over the a 
of 2'A' (A5o/i. (.'Iron. no. .32) — Bl. ii. cir. 

The coins witli the counterstamp are none the less to be attributed to Timurtdsh because (as 

the stamp shows) they were in currency during Xajm-ad-di'n’s reign. To attribute them to the latter would 
clearly be an error. 

III. Ai.pj. .\.H. 547-572. 

Typo I. 

29. Copper. (British Alusoum. Knui. Ci 

t 

Gev. Head as on preceding coins of Timurtush ; on | Rev. 
neck »sr, but not upside-down and i 

not as a eounterstamp, there being no sign \ 
of the edge of the jiuneh such as is seen on ! 
tlie last two coins of Timurtush. | 

Beneath rev. fleuron. Muhmilah over ]s of 

•">0. Copper. (Bl. ii. cm.) (British Aluseum. 

.Same : but, on the cheek, (shown by srpiare edge of the punch), counterstamp, (nearly obliterating the name 

on the neck', Sj ,1.0 

/ ^ ^ .t ^ V 

It is evident tliat Xajm-ad-din at first u-^ed his father's coins, merely counterstamping them with his 
own name, AVhen it became necessary to issue fresh money, he struck coins of the same type as those which 
lie had been using : but he altered the reverse, by substituting his own name and titles for those of Timurtash : 
ami he also incorporated into tlie die of tlie obverse his own name, which before had only been counterstamped. 
He then apjiears to have made some acquisition to his territory, and to have commemorated the accession by 
putting on Ins coins a eounterstamp which gives him the title of Kiny of I)i>jur-lah'. After this he used other 
types than that of Timurtash, 


ron. no. 53.) 


t) 
2) 


.1’', (2X_U 


>■ 




and 


— u ■ < 

of first 


clt ■ 




Chron. no. -55.) 
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Type II. 


31. Copper. (British iluseum. Num. Chron. no. 57.) 



Eev. 

cr! 

Two busts, diademed, face to face. 


Two figures, standing, facing. 


[Copied from coin of John ii. Com- 


; D 

neniiis, representing’ the aureolate 

[Copied from coin of 

; ^ 

Virgin crowning the Emperor stand- 

ing on her right, his right hand on 

Gratian and Valentinian ii.] 

, j3 

his breast, his lett holding the cross- 


'9 

bearing orb.] 

lLCL. 


cPj' 


Diacritical points to of . 


The British iluseum possesses two varieties {Xum. Chron. nos. 58 and 59) of the coin just described, of 
which one is represented in PL ii. civ. They both differ from (31) in writing instead of . A 
further distinction between the three coins is to be observed : the first represents the cross (on the orb, 
by three points , the second by two : , the third by one. 

I have put this type before the next, because I consider the simpler arrangement of its inscriptions, and 
their shortness, and the absence of any year of issue, as indications of an earlier date. 


Type III. 

1 . 

32. Copper, a. a. 558. (British Museum. Xiun. Chron. no. 60.) 


Obv. a. Head, diademed, nearly facing. 
M. cXl. ^ J-'W' (JU!! 


Rtv. A. Bust, crowned, facing. 

[The dress seems to be Byzantine.] 

H. Jo' 

fj3j\ 

"iVithin marg. to dex. 

To sin. 'Xj[^ 


There are two varieties of this coin in the British Museum — («) PI. ii. cv. {Xum. Chron. no. 61), same, 
but rev. marg. ^ ; and within marg. to sin. 

to dex. . — (i) (^Ibid. no. 62), same as (»), but and ccj are transposed and 

Ai-c is omitted. 

2 . 

33. Copper, a.h. 559. (British Museum. Xum. Chron. no. 64.) 

Same as (323) : but is substituted for and is inserted. 


mruKi TUEKiriiAXS. 
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XUiriSiTATA ORIEXTALIA. 


Tvpe IT. 

.■!4 Cupper. (PL ii. cti.) (British Museum. Xum. Chron. no. 65 ) 


Two hcaJb facing, slightly turned 


awav one from the other. 


'A common Byzantine type.] 


2 ' I 


Head facing, crowned : 


within small circle of Jots. 




There are three varieties in the British Museum — (a] {Xinn. Chron, no 68), same, except that 
and transprised. — ih) (^Ibid. no. 69), same as 34), but ^ ^4 J .l is 

.'ubstituted tor and iaI for . — (r) ! Ihkl. no. 70), same as 34(/), but 


is substituted for idl'o asAa.,-.*!! and ,d!\ _«L' for . 

V • A • V V ■ 


Th' occurrence of the name of the Khalifah Al-Mustanjid limits the date of 34 and 34a to 550—566 : 
V. hll't that ot Al-ilustacli limits the date of 345 and 34r to 566 — 575. But it is clear that the whole of 
ly[ic I\. must have fjllowid Ty[ie III., for wo cannot suppose that 34 and 34f' were struck before 558, 
vhilst 315 and 3 f ' were struck after 566. Granting, then, that 34 and 34a were struck after Type III., 

( attir -rSO, their date is limited to 559 — 566. On the other hand, 345 and SAe must have been struck 
b.'twicn the acoessiuu of .hl-Mustadi and the death of A^ajm-ad-din, i.c. between 566 and 572. 


n . KiTn-AD-i)iN rL-Gii.'\zi ii. a.h. 572-580. 

Type I. 

1 . 

■JO. Copper, .v.ir. 577. (British ^luseum. Xum. Chron. no. 71.) 

■ Rev. 


Two bu't.5. diademed, facing; one larger than 
tlie other. ' 

[Copied from coin of Heraklius i. and his son ^ 

111 raklius Constantinus : but the Emperor’s 
beard has been shaved, and the diadems 
have been much altered.] 

Muhmilahs ovcr^-^«l and . 


•A A" 


ja2 .^Ul 
" > 




^ ^ A—’* AA*-*^ 


•j6. Copper. .v.H. 578. (British Museum. hStim, Chron. no. 72.) 

Same : but instead of and . inserted before . A’o muhmilahs. 


.37. Copper. 579. (British Museum. Xnn. Chron. no. 73.) 

S.mie a,s (35): but instead of andj omitted after and after ^ 
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4. 


08. Copper, a.h. 580. (British Museum. J\um. Chron. no. 74. 
Same as (35) : but instead of 


o- 
i-oL, 




39. Copper. (British Museum. Xum. Chron. no. 75.; 

Same as (35); but r instead of •• c (■^.^ = , with the unit 

and decimal transposed ? ?). 4 jL« 

6 . 

40. Copper. (PI. vi. fig. 1.)* .'British Museum, yum. Chron. no. 7G.) 

Same as (35) : but instead of ; (^ ’V 

4'\.' L« to L« 

Point oyer^-.,»l . Mub.milahs over and 


I suspect that the dates of the last two coins are blundered. As they stand, they are undoubtedly incorrect. 

On the curse-formula, which appears in its entirety on these coins ^j‘i')> see 

above {Introduction, p. 9 and note, and no. 14 of the coins of the Kayfa dynasty). 

The name of the Khalffah An-Xasir has been the subject of a very common mistake among numismatists. 
Instead of the full surname An-Xdsir-ii-d'ini-lld'h 4lll they have sometimes found (as on the coin 

just described) a form which they read An-Xdsir-ad-din. This, I need scarcely say, is a solecism of a grave 
nature ; and numismatists have made a great point of the ignorance or carelessness of those who had to do with 
the striking of the coins. It seemed to me highly improbable that any one entrusted with the designing or 
engraving of an Arabic coin should have been so ignorant of the Arabic language as to doubly define a noun ; 
and I therefore thought it worth while to look into the matter a little more closely. The coins in the British 
Museum bearing the surname of the Khalifah An-Xasir, about 250 in number, form quite large enough a 
collection to allow one to lay down general principles for the orthography of the name. By examining these 
250 coins I found that what I had at first suspected was in fact correct — (i) in every instance of the supposed 
there was a connexion between the base of the (supposed) 1 and the following J of thus 

showing the word to be ; and (ii) consequently numismatists, ignorant or forgetful of the elementary 

rule of Arabic orthography, that the alif of the definitive al, when preceded by the preposition U, is elided, 
were unable to see the reason for the two lams occurring in juxtaposition, and accordingly attributed a solecism 
to the designers of the coin by reading En-?iasir-ad-din. After having investigated the question for myself, I 
discovered that Praehn, with his usual accuracy, had already adopted the true reading 

The correct form, then, of the contracted surname is ,.v’ 3Ji An- Xdsir-Ii-d-din. In the full name 

I ^ * V ^ ^ 

the word was defined by the following word isill ; but that being removed in the contracted name, it 
became necessary to define ^ J in some other way, and the definitive was accordingly prefixed, the 
resultant meaning being to ihe religion, i.e. Islam, whereas alone would mean to a religion. 

* An indistinct specimen of this type is engraved on PI. ii. fig. cviii. 
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Type II. 

41. Copper. (PI. ii. fig. cxi.) (British Museum, yum. Chron. no. 77.) 


Obv. 





M 



■\Vithin dotted square, head to 
right, diademed. 

[Copied from coin of Constantine i.] 



Eet. J,;! 




C ; t nL 

ij-'- 


w 


o- c/ ^ .y ■> - 

There are some varieties in the incorrectness of the spelling of the word lIJ'-L*!' — e.g. . On 

no example is it correctly spelt. 

The unusual form. [Behugiiig'] to our lord the ling, the assemblage of titles, and other peculiarities, induce 
the Opinion that these coins were struck by some governor or chieftain tributary to the Urtuki Kutb-ad-din. 


V. Hus.\M-.xD-i)iN YC'luk-Arsl.'\x. a.h. 080-097. 

Type I. 

1 . 

4'J. Copper. PI. ii. tig. < xit.) .v.ii. .581. (British Museum, yum. Chron. no. 8o.' 


Obv. nalf-fiaurc, right hand on 

breast. 


■J 

"a 

} 

y 


(l’riiliat)ly ('iipicil limii cniii of .\rt.i- 
iii'.lc' iiuii Nik. jihoui-, lint tho 
roll., i.. 111 iroiit. \\lif.rc.i> 

the l!;/;mtiuc i' t .^tcncil oii the 
nclit 'h.iulilt 1 


e 

■p- 


Ret. M'ithin hexagram of dotted lines. 


L 




LL,. 




Between hexagram and outer dotted circle, 
o-'L* 1 ......cA I (,sfe)jUj 1 1 A..; I 


t.'!. Copper. red.y .581. (British Museum, yum. Chron. no. U.'.). 

h-.m!!' ; but ditlcrent obv. inscription, and differently divided : ^2*.' 1 . 

3. 

4t. Copper. \,u. o.S.O. (Briti-'h Museum, yum. Chron. no. 


8ame as (43' : but 


, t- ■ 


instead of A:-' 


.4 ‘lUp.ieitc ol till, cum 111 the Lriti^ii NIuseum ^^uin. Chrut.. no. S 4 ) is siniiUnfy sili/ud. 
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4. 

45. Copper. A.n. 584, (British Museum, yum. Chron. no. 87.) 

Same as (43) : but instead of Aa-) . 

5. 

46. Copper, a.h. 585. (British Museum, yum. Chron. no. 89.) 

Same as (43) ; but instead of . 

Pietraszewski {yum. 2Iuh. no. 264) publishes a coin (a) -which resembles (43) in everything but the 
(late, -which is 586 (lA-,*.- instead of Jo-1). 

It has already been noticed (cp. no. 16) that the name of Salah-ad-din as liege-lord occurs on the coinage 
both of Kayfd and of Maridi'n in this same year 581. 


Type II. 


47. Copper. (PI. vi. fig. 2.) a.h. 587-9. 

Obt. 

Two heads : that on the right, profile to left ; that 
on the left, smaller, nearly facing, crowned. 

[The profile is probably copied from a coin of 27ero ; 
but the head on the left is clearly Byzantine: — 
apparently a mixed type.] 


(British Museum, yum. Chron. no. 90.) 
Eet. 

Above, fleuron. 


Over on rev., muhmilah. 


Three other examples in the British Museum differ slightly from (47) ; — (a) omitting the fleuron and 
the muhmilah ; {h') gilt, substituting a pellet for the fleuron, and retaining the muhmilah ; (c) transposing 
substituting pellet for fleuron (like i), and retaining muhmilah. 

M e can scarcely suppose that this type was issued before the last coin (46fl) of Type I. was struck ; the 
terminus a quo of the date is thus fixed at 586. But it is probable that, in the absence of political changes 
-vhich might necessitate an alteration in the coinage, — and we have no knowledge of such changes in this 
instance, a fresh coinage would not be issued till the former one was exhausted, for which we may allow 
a year. Hence we may fix the earliest date at which Type II. was likely to be struck at the year 587. The 
terminus ad quern is easily seen to be 589; for the name of Salah-ad-di'n occurs on the coin, and he died in 
589. Further, a new type of coinage (Type III.) was introduced by Yuluk-Arslan in 589. There remains 
therefore the narrow range of between two and three years (587, 588, and part of 589) during which Type II. 
must have been struck. 
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Type III. 

1 . 

4S. Copper, a.b. 589. (British Museum. JVum. Chron. no. 94.) 


<4jv. Four full figures : one is seated in the midst, 
with head dejected ; behind stands another, 
with face in profile and right arm upraised ; 
two other figures stand one on each side of 
the sitting one, the figure to dexter with 
arms raised, that to sinister with arms down. 


Ely. a. 






M. 




■u. 


L ,L'_' ijjLt 


cA-'Uj' l:: 


Of two varieties in the British Museum (JV///n. Chron. nos. 95, 96) ; — (a) (PI. iii. fig. cxv) differs from (48) 
ii. having a star before the sitting figure, and inserting before and j in ; (i) is similar to («), 
h it omits the star, and adds annulets, one on each side and one a-top of rev. area, and also inserts a 
niuhmildh over . 


Ol;V, 


49. Coiiper. .v.u. -589. 
Same as (4t<) : 

hut no star, and slight alterations 
in the figures, outer drapery 
being ndde<l to the side figures. 


(British Museum. Nim. Chron. no. 97.) 


Bkv. a. 


1 dj) ^u:'i 




I 




F/turon. 


Y, 

■ 'O 


il. Same as on (48), but j inserted in , 
before , and the century of the date illegible. 


Iwo otlicr exaraph.s in the Britidi Museum sliglitly differ from (49): — (a) (Mitw. Chron. no. 98) is 
stamped with a countermark GG (inverted) ; (6) (Ibid. no. 99) .silvered, omits the fleuron on rev. area. 


O. 

50. Copper. \.n. 590. (British ^luseum. Knm. Chron. no. 100.) 
hame as (49) . hut date instead of ^ . . .. . , 

.V variety in the British IMuscum [fSnin. Chron. no. 101) adds a pellet under rev. area. 

It has been suggested that this group i.s intended to record the lamentation of the Muslims on the occasion 
of the death in the year 589 of their great champion Sahih-ad-di'n, who had so long led their triumphant 
armies against the' infidel Franks. This is by no means ilisproved by Dr. Scott's discovery [Ilt VHc Archiologitiue, 
2!)()) that the representation on these eoins hears a strong re.semblance to a relief in terra-cotta (in the 
Briti-h IMuscum) representing the mourning of Penelope for the absent Oay.sseus. The Urtiiki's may have 
iiocu an.xious to engrave on their coins some mark of their regret (whether .sincere or merely politic) for the 
d. a'h of the great Saracen leader, .and they found a suitable model in the relief above mentioned, of which they 
may very po-sibly have seen an example. 
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Type IV. 

1 . 

51. Copper. A.H. 596. (British iTuseum. JS'im. Chron. no. \Q2.) 


Obv. Helmeted figure, seated cross-legged ; 

holding, in right hand, sword 
horizontally behind his head; in 
left hand, a trunkless, helmeted, 
head, by the plume of the helmet ; 
handle of sword crossed, tassellcd. 
To dex., stem with three buds. 
Beneath figure, fleuron. 


Rev. a. 




M. (Inner). 




(Outer). JjJ 


52. Copper, .i.u, 596. (British Museum. Kum. Chron. no. 103.) 

Same : but CSi-i inserted between and J-;', and ' inserted in . 


53. Copper, .^.h. 596. (British Museum. Alwi. Chron. no. 1.04.) 

Same as (51): but on obv. to dex. (instead of stem with buds) the words written sideways Ud 

Also on rev. area muhmilah over the ^.s of . Rev. marg. as on (51), but date stops at -x^ . CS-i 


54. Copper. (PI. iii. fig. cxx.) • a.h. 596. (British Museum. Kum. Chron. no. \0b.) 

Same as (53) ; but with inserted as on (52). 

A variety (a) in the British Museum {Xum. Chron. no. 106) omits the muhmilah over the of^-.;bJl . 

5. 

55. Copper, a.u. 596. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 108.) 

Same as (53) : but obverse type reversed ; sword in left hand, trunkless head in right, etc. 

Pellet above rev. area. 


56. Copper, a.h. 596. (British Museum, ^um. Chron. no. 109.) 
2oTnQ ac . I Rev. a. ^ ^ 3 


Same as (55) : 
but stem of buds 
restored in place of 
side-inscription. 






The supposition that this type refers to a scene which took place in the tent of Salah-ad-din (Abii-l-Fida, 
ann. 582) appears to me improbable, as the event took place fourteen years and the principal actor died seven 
years before the coin was struck.* 

1 Before leaving the coins of YUluk- Arslan, I must mention hesitation in asserting should properly he assigned to Az-Zahir 
that Soret {Ze iMre, no. .59, Sev. ^^um. Beige, iv. 36, 2nde (ihazi, the Ayyabi prince of Halah. The word Soret read- 
serie) attributes to this prince a silver coin which I have no should he should be 
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Oev. 




VI. Xasir-ad-b{x Urtuk-Ak^lAx. a.h. 597-(>‘37. 

Type I. 

1 . 

57. Copper. A.n. 598. (Britisii ATuseum. yum. Chron. no. 110.) 

— Eet. a. AVithin hexagram, 


Bust, facing : on each 
side, star. 


V.. 

J, 

cr 




4.4! 1 -*.4 ^ a! 

V J- o •• 


AI. In the spaces between hexagram and double 
dotted outer circle. 






0l:v. 


5S. f'upper. (PI. vi. fig. 0.) A.n. 599. (British iluseum. Nuni. Cliron. no. 111.) 


Same. 


Ee7. a. 


'W’ithin hexagram,' 
.. ' M 


4.4- 1 1 ^ a] 

C-" J lA •• 


AI. t'O L 4 j I 




.luiithor spriimen («) in the British Aluseiim differs from (58) only in dividing | instead of 
j_4.' , I 1 . and in uttering some obscurity in part of the date, owing to the indifferent preservation of the coin. 
A third I xampk h substitutes for | ' 1 ' the words I 12-CL4II , of 

cc liicli is somewhat obscured by having a hole pierced through it. This last piece presents the 

peCTiliarity of having its present inscriptions and head struck over those of another coin, which must, of 


coui-e, liave been i>sued at an earlier date. To this earlier coin must be assigned the words^Ali/^l c_xA43 
which have ob.'Cured the name ..oa!' on the obverse. On the reverse, the inscriptions of Urtuk-Arslan's 

W' > 

(lie are nearly obliterated, whiUt those of the earlier die are more than half legible : — 

■■■-? aKI .aa! -.121 

.1 w- > 

1 . t 


This ins'-riptiou clearly indicates the date o84 ; and the earlier die may be attributed without hesitation to 

* .V I ' l’.ip r 7 'T! rn.iv Itt iiottil thi" nii'i tiu jii* , on tin* f'tliti 

\ 1,1 ,1111. 'IhiT mI ^- 3)^ i' tiiplr. litiiiu’’ tnrinul l.y tu" hr-va- dft^, a-' in the ['hi'tttLTaiihit, rLpif-untatiuii on PI. vi. 

.T ri' "I >iTiAU Uio iii« I'-'ine*’ one <’I Ihu htv ikTiaiu ul 
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Al-Malik Al-iluzafTar Sinjar-Shah, the Atabeg of Al- Jazi'rah, as a comparison with the coins of that prince 
clearly shows. It may perhaps seem strange that the earlier inscription should be preserved whilst the later 
inscription struck over it has almost disappeared ; but this may perhaps be accounted for by supposing that 
the later inscription preserved the older one by undergoing the wear of circulation which would otherwise 
have fallen upon it. There can be no doubt whatever that the die of Urtuk-Arslan is the super-imposed one : 
this is proved not only by the date of the other die, but by the nature ot the surface of the copper, which 
renders it usually an easy task to determine which of two dies struck on the same place is the older one. 

The word <d!! at the top of the reverse of the preceding four coins must be taken with a! . 

Its unusual position, separated from its connected words, is, we may suppose, due to an attempt at symmetry. 


Type II. 


1 . 

59. Copper. (PI. iii. fig. c.vxiv.) a.h. 599. (British Museum. Kum. C'Jiron. no. 111.; 


Obv. Crowned or helmeted centaur -archer [Sagitta- 
rius] to left, head turned facing, stretching 
with right hand the string of a bow which he 
holds in the left, with the intent of shooting 
down the throat of a dragon with jaws a-gape. 
The dragon is nothing else than an extension 
of the centaur’s tail. To the left of the 
centaur’s head is a large point. 

In the spaces round the figure, 

I I % I , I ... * j I. A. * I , . A [.40 


Eev. 



.--li!' 

=.7^ 



^ \ \ J\ ’ ^ 


J-'W' 








X, 

I 


The first component of the numeral on this coin is reversed ( ) ; and the second, though 

not reversed, is eurt.ailed to . 

A variety (a) in the British Museum (A'^w. Chron.no. 115) differs from (59) in that U (of^-wlj) is 
removed from the right side to the same line as^.^^,Lo, thus li ^j\:^ uLXJ..’*. A third example (h) 
(IVtim. Chron. no. 116) is similar to («), but is changed to and . inserted after . A fourth 

(r) {Xuni. Chron. no. 117) is like (5), except that U of^.^L' is at the side as on (59). 


2_ 

60. Copper, a.u. 599. (British Museum. Xim. Chron. no. 118.) 

Same as (59), but the centaur-archer is reversed, to right, bow in right hand, string stretched with left; 

and the obv. inscription is thus distributed in the spaces (.'w' L* I j t I 1 I 

and on the rev. U is moved to the line of as on {59a). 

Of two varieties of this coin {Xum. Chron. nos. 120, 121) in the British Museum, the first (a) 
divides the obv. inscription thus, I liA-; 1 ; and the second (h) thus, 

I 1 J I neither of which arrangements in the least affects the meaning of the 

date ; (a) places Ij of as on (59), but (h) as on (59f7). 

The patronymic on the rev. belongs of course to the Ayyubi Al-!Malik Al-^-^dil Abu-Bakr, not 
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to Xa^r-ail-din Urtuk- Arslan, although at first sight it might seem from its position to be a continuation of 
the latter named 

It is perhaps noteworthy that the piece (no. 59) struck by Urtuk-Arslan at Marulin in the year 598 is 
the earliest instance of a coin of the princes of Mdridin bearing a mint-name : their Kayfa kinsmen introduced 
-lI-ITisn twenty years earlier (see no. 14). 


Type III. 


61 Copper. (PI. iii. fig. c.axai.) llaridi'n. .a..e:. 606. (British iluseum. iTwHi. Cliron. no. 123.) 


Obv, .1 ilan seated on lion to left, hands raised, 
ends of girdle flying behind. 


Eev. a. 


-..^1 ,.5a1 

O'* 


r* 


ct A' 


M. 


,..4 .G .4 

C" J ' j‘ C"* 


L'Wl 






Of two trifling varieties in the British Museum, [a) differs as to the obv. margin, which stops at jljA, 
and as to the rev. margin, where is substituted for whilst (i) omits iu rev. margin, and inserts 
a fleuron above the lowest line of rev. area. {Xinn. Chron. 125, 126.) 

A duplicate of (61) in the same collection is plated with silver. 

I he esprc.ssion though ungrammatical, is by no means a unique solecism ; similar mistakes are 

not uncommon on coins. 


Type lY. 

1 . 

62. Copptr. (PL iii. fig. CX.V.VVI.) .\.n. 611. (British Museum. Xim. Chron. x^o. Vll .) 


Head, laureate, facing (slightly turned 

PiEV. 



to left). 






r 

W'* > 

M, lLCU .m.i j;mi u.\;i ...-u 


j 


-G ,1. j 
^ .. 



,v4 JaUI Ci:.U!l 






(The words in parentheses are inserted from duplicate specimens.) 


^ It ;i irrar* 1. f.' i -.niniMit .'ii th* mi-t ik» - iIukp 
fini U' \\ i'c- I'-nii. if} tiin . r. rl tht ir I t.. tin '..nif iit 1.1 

|>M- li. kilt I laiiKi.r ,11 t‘i mi nti'-ii tU.ii iii tk'* ul.iutr the 

l-rtM.Iiiij; iciii lu kii hfioi n"' U-irit',n*ni\^ \ i:’» 2'V, Ih'kkf 

tti triMl to liiiki ,1" null} ' LirLtrii'iN Muii.'j I- .j-. In* 

hmiM. ('.It, Mil It i' th If '•c.iUmv :t hn* hut oil. r" .i 
rMu|ifiiiL: ''.’MMt l-r miMi i'ln. Wh, tin r Ih .~kv m.I'- . in Ai ihu 
'•■hi.lir I'T th"i!'_li :i 'Uir* :» I'tly jM* '[in'rh.n, i-. n.-t 

"ii- Mith Ml.i'h \S‘ arc at pi«.'t.nt L-'iictintd. hut that ht 


no Aiahie ninni-niuti''t i-. a patent t.a t. ,inil numismatic 

-tan lilt nt nr tin nry hi- .Iciminti- the mn-t caution^ -ciutiiiy. 

iiumi-'Hiati-t". with 'iimular jiuelieitv, liave read the 
tnp lino ^ tnuravimr in PI. iii. 

i- iikfi} tn .■..mum thi- mi-take. I need only say that the 
.Him nnanim-.u-K nko the uadiim^ the 

man - nt the Kh.ilirali Aii-\a'it. ,iiid that the other leadiiitr i-; 
ii'.t nnh un.iutherized hut uueuammatie'al. 
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Another specimen (a) has annulets instead of stars above rev. (A^«w. Chron. no. 129'. The photograph 
tPl. vi. fig. 4) will convey a better impression of the obverse than the engraving. 


2 . 


63. Copper, a.h. 611. (British Museum. Nurn. Chron. no. 132.) 
Oev. Head as before, but slightly turned to rigid. Rev. 


Some illegible characters in the margin. 


•> 


Type V. 

64. Copper. .\.n. 615. (British Museum. H'tm. Chron. no. 135.) 
Obv. MTthin octogram, j Rev. Vithin octogram, 


alii 


Between octogram and outer double circle, 

|(!1 J I I ju^) 1 (4i]i) 1 'il 1 all 1 'i 


ly'J — i;' 


r 


Between octogram and outer double circle, 

... 1 . . . 1 • . • 1 1 I iti—' 1 4__* 1 

Another example in the British Museum Chron., no. 137) is struck over a coin of Type IT. 


Type VI. 

65. Copper. (PL vi. fig. 5.) a.h. 620. (British Museum. Kum. Chron. no. 138.) 


A. Head to right. 


j Rev. 



[Copied from coin 

of Hero.] 

1 

1 

1 4 

*1 

aji 

f 



! J5 


> 



1 


M. ..•jJL Uj,!! 

J 

1 

i 

1 


1) - 



1 

i 




Fleuron over 

W •• J 



o6 
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Type YII. 

'iti. Copper. 'PI. vi. fig. fi.) .i.n. 623. (British iluseum. Xuni. C'hron. no. 140 1 


l>rv, A. Bust facing, with long locks of hair. 



On loft side of head, i- ) 

< In right side of head, • . ) 


Bet. 


J 




U- > V •• 






t 

r- 

L 


The British Museum possesses two varicdics of this type besides that just described 'Xum. Chron. 
nos. 141, 142 : of these '<>( is noteworthy only l)ccauso the obv. is struck over a rev. of Type VI., and the 
rev. over an obv. of Type TI. ; and [h) differs from (CC) in having two muhmilahs (V). one over 
tho other overj»~=a^', taking the place of thc-j, which is on this coin (unlike the preceding) written in line 
with the rest of the word. 


67. Silvur. PI. vi. fig. 7.) 


Oiiv. 


4't, 

fcvs. J 


•A 


•t 

f 

J 



Type Till. 


1 . 

Punaysir. .\.k. 62.5. (British Museum. Xid/k Vhi'on. no. 143.) 


Bev. 


I, 








I’hc points on this coin are diacritical; viz. obv. ^ JL- I' l j — hiP! 

J J ' ' jj m “ . ^ j* 

A v.irictv {a in the same collection i^^nni. Citron, no. 144) differs only in omitting the points over the ^ 
and the ^ . 

2 _ 

f'S. Silver. Dunaysir. .\.n. 626. (British Museum.) * 

S.inie as Jn). but .o—- instead of on obv. Points as on (67a), but none to . f'\ 


fi9, .Silver. Dunaysir. \.n. 62S. I’aba Collection, no. 440.) ' 
Same as 6,). but instead nt on obv. 


' < Fi i> h:;. . 1 1. \iu, 1 1 


I .mi in.M.tid t.i Dr. L’.iu ror u dcsi.ription nt tlii' pieie. 
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4. 

70. Silver. Dunaysir. A.n. 632. (British lluseum. Liedited.) 

Same as (67), hut i instead oi \ . 

Points— oh ; rev. jLI-.£= . Star over jUu^ . 

These silver coins — the first in the TJrtukf series — are precisely after the model of those issued by the 
Saljuki Sultans of Anatolia : the size, the peculiar ornamentation with three stars, the arrangement of the 
inscriptions, the style of the writing, all are Saljuki. In explanation of this, we see the name of Kay-Kubad 
on the reverse, showing that at the time these coins were struck the Urtuki prince was doing homage to the 
Saljuki Sultan. The acknowledgment of suzerainty seems to have been accompanied by a change in the 
coinage in imitation of that of the suzerain. In the like manner, a little later, we see the same Urtuki 
prince copying the well-known type of coinage peculiar to the Ayyubi princes. 

Type IX. 

1 . 

71. Copper, .i.h. 626. (British Museum. Xtm. Chron. no. 147.) 

Of.v. Man seated on lion, similar to Type III. Rev. 



Circular marginal inscription on ohv. and rev., hut nearly effaced and quite illegible. 

2 . 

72. Copper, a.h. 627. (Muller Collection.) ' 

Same as (71), but instead of 


Type X. 

Silver, a.h. 628. (British Museum. Num. Chron. tio. \h^.) 


Obv. a. M’ithin triple hexagram composed of a 
Jotted line between two plain lines. 




Rev. a. Within hexagram (as on obv.), 

iXa.s'* 




aJJIj 


M. In spaces between hexagram and triple 
circle similarly composed. 


I I 1 M 1^') N' 1' ■ I'U:-. 



M. 


In spaces between hexagram and circle 
(as on obv.), 


o 


(The words in parentheses are, as before, inserted from other examples.) 
^ Formerly helon^ng to Dr. 0. Blau, German Consul-General at Odessa. 
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OS 


Dr. Blau mention^ to me a similar dirham formerly ia his possession, bearing the date 625 
Can this be a misreading for 628 -.w-Lcw-i. r At least, of the reading 

of the coin described above I have no doubt. 

The iihotograph (PI. vi. fig. 8) is taken from a second ^peeimen in the British Museum. 

This type of coinage is an exact cojry of that characteristic of the Ayyubis, and seems to have been 
adopted ill token of homage, in the like manner as Type YIII. appears to have been adopted in honour of 
th’‘ .Saljuki's. 


Type XI. 

if. Copper. (PL vi. fig. 9., .v.h, 628. (British Museum. H^mn. Chron. no. 15f.) 

PiEV. 


t.n.v. Pigure seated cross-legged, within 

scpiai'e of dotted lines, head pro- (t 
__S jecting above sn[uare ; star on each 

side of head ; annulets on each side C,. 
of figure within square. 


rJ-l'o 


c- 


v2' 


I 

lLCUI 

Jc*.sr^ 

.\nothcr example 'n' in the same collection diffeis only in transposing and 


<i 

f'' 

i.O 


V 

1 .., .. 

f 

i 

t. 


Typo XII. 

5. Cupper. Maridin. .v.n. 684. (British Museum, yum. Chron. no. 157.) 

Bev. 


Or;v. A. Head to iaoe, diademed, similar to 
T\pe YIL, but broader. 




JJ 


^Ul'l 




c* 

J- 

e 




omits .' 1-7- ~ ir 


A variety (a) in the British IMuscum divides the date thus ."' U- . , 

-bv. margin (AY.i. Chr... no. 159, ; and a third i omit. in obv. margin, and turns the date round, 

i'vginning at left in.Aead of ton, w ...ilj. 1 ; w' .1 JX.; If- • -a 

The engraving ,Pi. iii. fig. c.xliv) is Irora a considerably less perfeet specimen than that described above (T.5). 
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Type XIII. 

76. Copper. Maridin. a.h. 634. (British lluseum. Num. Chron. no. IG\.) 


A. 

Figure seated, cross-legged, holding orb 

Ecv. 



in left hand. 

1 




,0 

• > 

M. 


•A 



Cr •• > > • 


A.— ^ i ■ J 


J 






f. 

C:. 

3 =- 


The British Museum possesses eight specimens of this type, differing only (so far as can be seen) in 
degree of indistinctness. It is from a comparison with the other seven pieces that the words in parentheses 
have been inserted. One of the eight is struck over Type YI. (obv. over obv., rev. over rev.). From 
another of these eight pieces, the representation in PL vi. fig. 10 is taken. 

The decimal of the date on these coins is so very obscure that there might be some uncertainty as to 
whether the year were 604, 614, 624, or 634, if it were not for the circumstance that one of them is struck 
over a die of Type YI. Xow Type YI. was issued in 620, and Type XIII. must therefore have been issued 
later than 620. But the name of Kay-Khusrii occurs on it. This cannot be Kay-Xhusni i., for he reigned 
from 600 to 607, whereas it has already been shown that Type XIII. must have been issued later than 620. 
The alternative, Kay-Khusru ii., began to reign in 634. The date of Type XIII. must therefore be 634. A 
later decad is precluded by the death of Urtuk-Arslan in 637. 


Type XIY. 

77. Copper. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 169.) 



> 1 



[jk..KSr'*] 

.j 


Obv. 


Eev. 
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VII. Najm-ad-dix Ghaz'i. a.h. 637-658. 

Type I. 

r''. Copper. A.R. 640 — 3. (Soret, ITl: Lettre, no. 100, iZrc. Kiwt. BcJfjr, 2e ser. ii. 222.) 


(Jlt, 


Within square, 

. ..^' .,1 

. T— * Am ^ A*» i 


Ret. 


Within square, 




' V, 

I 






U!U 


Traces of marginal inscriptions. 

The date of this coin is limited to 640 — 3 by the accession of Al-Musta'.sim in 640 and the death of 
fjhiy dth-ad-din iKay-Khusru ii.) in 643. 

Type II. 

79. Copper, .v.n. (ilOr (British Museum. Xum. Chron. no. 170.) 


Out. a. 




Hit. a. 




M I '4 






M. 


At 


-w; I A^*.Ar* 


.I'h 


C c.' 

M. . . (^ Uam. 


(The TTords in parentheses are inserted from another specimen in the same collection.) 


In the late General Bartholomaci’s ll'c Lettn d J/. i<wet {Rev. Xum. Beige, ii. 340, 4e scric’ is : 
description (no. 25) of a coin resembling the preceding, but with date 64.5 and a different reverse inscription. 


Type III. 

.'^0. Copper PI. vi. tig. 11 Muiidin. .v.n. ()54. (British Museum. Xum. Citron, no. 172.) 


Obt. a. Ilead. facing. 


Rev 


M ithin dotted square. 


M. 




Above, two stars. 


> .M - / ' 


• (Ttli • 


In the spaces between square and outer dotted circle 


-‘.i 


W • ^ 
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Type IV. 

1 . 

81. Silver. (PI. vi. fig. 12.) Maridia. a.h. 655. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 174.) 

Ret. Within he.Tagram (as on obv.), 


Onv. Within triple hexagram composed of dotted 
line between two plain lines. 






aIJU 






In spaces between hexagram and outer circle 
similarly composed, 

I I 1 ctU n I'M - 


In spaces (as on obv.), 


82. Silver. Maridin. .v.h. 656. (British Museum. Xam. Chron. no. 176.) 

j Ret. As on (81), but o>-j instead of . 


I 


Obv. In hexagram (as before,, 

^\ i 11 1' 

J..KS'* <tJJ 1 

J-- 

In spaces (as before), 

I ^1 I I 4-L: I .dll 1 I 

The rev. marg, inscription has been made out by comparison with other specimens. 

3. 

83. Silver. Maridin. A.n. 657. (British Museum. Xum. Chron. no. 177.) 
Same as (82), but (or rather , it might perhaps be instead of 


4. 

84. Silver. Maridin. a.h. 658. (Bartholomaei, /Fc Ze«r«, no. 26, A5w». /lefy?, 4e ser. ii.) 

Same as (82), but instead of 

The reason for the alteration of the obverse inscription and for the omission of the Khalifah’s name is to 
be found in the fact that Al-Musta’sim, the last of the Khalifahs of Baghdad, was murdered by Huldgu in 656. 

URTUKI TUEKUJIAXS. 6 
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Oev. a. "Within hexagram (as on 81). 


...b 

J J 


yill. Ivara-Arslax. a.h. 658-691. 

Type I. 

85. Silver. (Pietraszewski, Num. 2fuh. 308.) 

j PiF.v. A. "Within hexagram (as on 81). 


1 

Marginal inscriptions nearly effaced. 

Pietraszewski wrongly attributed this coin to Kilij-Arslan, the Saljuki Sultan of Ar-Kum. 


Type II. 

86. Copper. (PI. vi. fig. 13.) (British Museum. Xum. Chron. no. 179.) 

Or.v. A. 






M. Illegible. 


' M. Illegible. 
Another example {a) has V beneath obv. area. 


IX. Shams-.ad-din Dawld. a.h. G91-693. 

Type I. 

87. Copper. (Vienna Museum. Praehn, Hull Sclent, ii. 1837, p. 177; Krafft, TTelletikeim Cat. 12273; 
engraved in Lelewel, Kumisniatique du 2[oyen-Age. Atlas, title-page.) 

Onv. Christ, seated on throne; ' Piev. . . Ijtli cLLvli 

-imilar to Type VI. of Jj'uxil 

Kara- Arshin of Kayfi. ' ._'a!'. LjjJl 

It must be admitted that thi.s is only a conjectural attribution. The titles and style of the eoin lead one 
to tin supposition that it was issm d by Slmms-ad-din Dawiid the Krtuki ; but the evidence is anythimr but 
oertiin. In the absence, lujwever, of a more positive attribution, wc may provisionally assign it to the ITtuki 
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TURKISH NAMES. 


In writing Turkish names I have adopted the orthography of the Arabic historians, some of whom were 
contemporaries of the princes who bore these names and may therefore bo supposed to have known how they 
were pronounced. As, however, this orthography differs considerably from the Turkish, I insert below a list 
of the names as given by Mr. J. W. Eedhouse, who has kindly furnished me with the Turkish orthography 
and probable meaning of each word. 

= covered or hairy lion} 

~ plucked or laid lion.- 


\j! = Hack lion. 

= an overloot ■, but 

(Pers.) = dog-like : or perhaps 

(Pers.) = an attendant on hounds. 

O ''O 

= iron-stone, or perhaps [one’s] companion-in-iron. 


= probably one who has served under Alp- Arslan, a follower of Alp -Arslan. 

(_^U Jjl, = hand-victor, or tribe-conqueror. The significations of the Turkish are too 
numerous to enable one to determine with certainty the meaning of the name, 
is Arabic. 


APPENDIX B. 

PALAEOGRAPHY. 


The style of .Arabic writing employed by the Urtukfs on their coins was of a mixed nature. The 
old rigidly-simple Kufi character was passing away, and the transitional Kiiff was preparing the road for 
the Xaskhf. "Vre find all three kinds on Ertuki coins. A few present the old Kiiff in very nearly its pristine 
simplicity, a few on the other hand the Naskhi in almost its modern form, but the majority employ the 
transitional Xuff, in which the simplicity of the old character is destroyed by the addition of ornamental 
turns and other embellishments. .All this may be seen at once by a glance at the plates. 

Diacritical points are very sparingly used on these coins. The following are all I have met with : 

w'Li-.=, Of orthographical signs, shaddah occurs 

once and ihmdl (or miihmilak, as de Sacy calls it) frequently (v). Mhen employed in grammatical 

works, ihmdl shows that a letter is piointless- but on the coins, though it is generally used in this manner, 
it is not always. The examples of its occurrence furnished by the Ertukf coinage are: , 


1 


from , to cover, tnvdop, veil. 


/J*!*.' froin iUj*-* to (hairs or feathers'. 
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JUil, jj.*, C* y ■ Of these 

the ihmdl over the ^s of *11*1! and J-''’J*I! is clearly to show that they are not ^s. Similarly 
is shown not to be , J'vJ! not JL:-!, _Lj not -li, ^'J! not !But the ihmdl over 

the * of *!'>*!!, ' , seems useless, for there is no risk of confusing * with any dotted letter ; unless, 

1 I > 

indeed, on a badly-engraved coin it could be mistaken for i. or ii in the middle of a word. On the other 
hand, the ihmdl over the _i of is not only incorrect but is contradicted by the coin itself, for the ^ is in 
this instance pointed. So again ihmdl over the of is incorrect. It appears to me that whilst this 

sign was commonly used on the coins to indicate that the letter was muhmlah or pointless, it was also 
sometimes used merely as an ornament. There is nothing else relating to the Arabic paltEography of these 
coins which cannot be learnt from the autotype plates. 


APPENDIX C. 

ASTROLOGICAL TYPES. 

Many of the types on the coins described in the preceding pages have been shown to be copies of 
Byzantine or Seleucid or Roman originals ; but many have been left unidentified. Of these I am now in a 
position to prove that some are nstrologicnl. Dr. E. von Bergmann lately called my attention to the 
f.<trolugical character of some of the Urtuki types, and referred me to a plate at the end of Eeinaud's Jlonuments 
Aralci He. (ill cabinet dc 21. le dve dc Blacas. This engraving represents an astrological mirror, belonging to 
an Urtuki prince, Xur-ad-din Urtuk-Shuh, great-grandson of Abii-Bakr i. of Khartapirt. One side of this 
mirror is of course polished : but on the other, besides inscriptions, arc two zones or bands, of which the inner 
contains seven busts re[ir(;senting the planets, and the outer twelve medallions inclosing figures representing 
the signs of the Zodiac combined with the seven planets. ‘Chaque planeto a un signe du zodiaquo qu’elle 
affeetionne de predilection et dont elle se rapproche autant qu’il est possible ; plus elle est pres de ee sio’ne, 
plus elle conserve d’intluence ; plus elle s’en eloigne, plus elle s’affaiblit. ... La planete au rcste domine 
toujours, ct la siemc est entierement sous sa dependance ’ (Eeinaud, ii. 408 ff.). Cancer is under the 
dominion of the IMoon, Leo of the Sun, Virgo of Mercury, Libra of Venus, Scorpio of Mars, Sagittarius of 
Jupiter, Caprieornus of Saturn. But as there are twelve zodiacal signs and only seven planets dn this system) 
the remaining five .signs are distributed to the planets again, beginning with the last; Saturn has Aquariu.s, 
Jupiter Pisces, Mais Aries, A'enus Taurus, Mercury (lemini. 

This curious mirror throws light on more than one of the unexplained iTtuki types. Mars in Aries is 
represented by a man sr ated on a ram, holding in one hand a sword and in the other a trunkless head. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that Type VI. of Ydlnk-Arslan, which represents a similar figure, though without 
the ram, is intended for the planet IMars. Again, Type II. of Urtuk- Arshin is clearly meant for .Sagittarius, 
and exactly corresponds to the representation of that sign on the astrological mirror ; Jupiter, to whom the 
■dgn Sagittarius belongs, being sufficiently represented by the man-element in the figure. In a similar manner 
we .shall be able in a future part of the A umismida Oi'iintaha to explain some of the astrological tvpes which 
occur on the coins of the Atabegs. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Ijt a work like the NuMisiiATA. Oriextalia, which is designed to embrace the whole 
field of Oriental jS'umismatics, the coinage of the great Persian Empire holds of 
necessity an avowedly leading position. The famous Persian Darics, “the archers,” 
so frequently alluded to in the history of Greece and of which the influence was 
often so detrimental to the morality of the Hellenes, form the connecting link be- 
tween the coinage of the Empii-e of Crcesus on the one hand and that of Alexander 
the Great on the other. 'We are thus led to commence with the consideration 
of the coinage of the kingdom of Lydia, a thorough comprehension of which is 
primarily desirable for those who would attain to a fuller knowledge of Persian 
numismatics than is to be gained by a mere contemplation of the types of the 
coins. The Persian daric is the legitimate successor of the gold stater of 
Croesus, to whose administrative genius must be ascribed the earliest idea of a 
double currency based upon the relative values of gold and silver. We are there- 
fore called upon to examine, first of all, the origin of the system of weights in use 
throughout the East in remote times, and to trace back to their source on the 
banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris the germs of the weights adopted in 
Lydia by the ancestors of Croesus, according to which the precious metals were 
then estimated, and passed from hand to hand as recognised measures of the ex- 
changeable value of all other commodities. 

These primitive weight-systems were the basis of the future coinage, not only 
of Asia, but of European Greece; and Lydia is the border-land, the intermediate 
territory and link between the East and the West. For this reason I have prefixed 
to my description of the Lydian coinage an introductory survey of the weight- 
systems in use throughout the East before the invention of the art of coining. 
These preliminary remarks are, with some small modifications, extracted from an 
article which I published in the Humismatic Chronicle (x.s. vol. xv. p. 247 sqq.) 

“ On the ancient electrum coins struck between the Lelantian Wars and the 
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accession of Darius.” The origin and the nomenclature of the Greek systems of 
weight is a subject which, until quite lately, has been so much misunderstood both 
by metrologists and numismatists, that a recapitulation in the present work of some 
of the chief residts of the invaluable labours of ilommsen and of Brandis in this 
direction will form an apj^ropriate introduction. 

But to pass from Metrology to Numismatics. The earliest rude attempts at 
coining are imdoubtedly the issues of the Sardian mint ; but when at a somewhat 
later period, probably during the reign of Sadyattes, the artistic influence of the 
Greeks of the coast towns began to make itself felt in the Lydian capital, and 
when the coins of Lydia are first adorned with the figures of animals, it be- 
comes difficult, if not impossible, to draw the line between the coinage of Lydia 
and that of the Asiatic Greek cities, and more especially Miletus. In still later 
times, during the reign of Croesus, the coinage of Lydia again stands out clearly 
marked and easily distinguishable, with its national type, the fore-parts of a Lion 
and a Bull face to face. In the intermediate period between Gyges and Croesus, 
above alluded to, I have excluded from my Plates all coins not manifestly Lydian 
in type, thus giving the preference to the Milesian mint over that of Sardes. In 
this attribution to iMiletiis of many coins sometimes included in the Lydian series, 
I am aware that I lay myself open to the charge of having omitted many highly 
interesting and important clectrum coins ; but where a line has to be drawn 
between Lydian and Greek, it seems to me to be better to err on the side of 
caution, and not to venture upon ascribing positively to Sardes coins which may 
just as well have been issued by her great commercial rival Miletus, or by other 
wealthy Greek cities of the coast. I have likewise excluded the coins of the 
Phocaic standard, struck, with a single exception, by cities in .tBolis and the 
north-western coast lands, although these were perhaps included in the Lydian 
kingdom or tributary to it. 

Descending to Persian times, a similar difficulty arises. A strict line of de- 
marcation cannot be drawn between Persian and non-Persian. The Persian coinage 
proper consists only of the darics and the sigli, and even of these many, if not 
the greater number, may have been struck in Asia Minor, rather than in the capital 
of the Empire. The darics are, however, inseparable from the double darics, which 
latter are probably Asiatic-Greek coins with Persian types. I have consequently 
been guided here, as in the case of the Lydian currency, solely by type, accepting 
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as Persian all coins TThich, bear Persian types, and excluding all sucb as do not. Of 
course this is in many cases a purely arbitrary principle of selection, for it cannot 
be doubted that Persian types were not seldom placed upon some of the coins of 
Greek cities under the rule more or less direct of Persian satraps ; while upon other 
coins of the same cities this tribute to the supremacy of the Great King was with- 
held. The former coins are still to all intents and purposes Greek, and not Persian ; 
and in a comprehensive treatise on ancient numismatics they would be inseparable 
from the series of the coins of the cities to which they respectively belong; but in 
a work like the present, which deals solely with Oriental numismatics, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to bind ourselves down by some such rule as I have here 
adopted, unless, indeed, we are to restrict ourselves to the royal coinage pure and 
simple, the darics and the sigli. 

The coinage of the Persian satraps has been treated in a similar manner; that 
is to say, all coins struck by Persian satraps have been excluded, save such, and 
such only, as bear Persian types ; and by Persian types I here mean representations 
of the Great King.‘ 

A treatise on Persian coins in which the money of the satraps is not included 
may perhaps be likened by some to a nut without the kernel. These coins have, 
however, been omitted, not from any failure on my part to appreciate at its full 
value their historical importance, but rather, on the contrary, because I am of 
opinion that they require a separate monograph. 

The history of Lydia and Persia is to so great a degree interwoven with that 

of Greece, and is, moreover, so generally known, that I have not thought it 

necessary to give more than the barest outlines requisite for the elucidation of the 
matter in hand; and in the case of the coins which form the subject of the present 
article the merest sketch is sufficient, because, owing to the uniformity of type and 
the lack of inscriptions, it is for the most part impossible to classify them under 
the several reigns during which they were issued. 

I have throughout abstained, as far as possible, from new conjectural attribu- 
tions, both geographical and chronological, under the conviction that, however 
plausible such attempts at classifying the coins of the Persian Empire may seem to 
be, and however intrinsically probable it may be that such and such coins belong to 

' There ^ill be found in the Plates one or two exceptions to this rule, where coins without Persian types form part of a 

series from which I have not seen my way to exclude them. 
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such and such reigns or localities, it is better, where there is room for any con- 
siderable diA’ergence of opinion among numismatists, to leave the matter undecided. 
In some cases, however, where the evidence of the coins seemed to be of sufficient 
weight, I have ventured upon a general opinion as to the locality of certain classes 
of coins hitherto unattributed. 

In conclusion, I haA'e to state my acknowledgments to Mr. Hooft van Iddekinge, 
of the Hague ; Herr Dr. J. Friedlaencler, of Berlin ; Prof. Dr, H. Brunn, of 
Munich; and M. Chabouillet, of Paris, for most kindly allowing me to have im- 
pressions of coins from the various collections in their charge: also to Mr. J. P. 
Six, of Amsterdam, not only for impressions of coins from his own cabinet, but for 
many valuable hints as to the classification of doubtful pieces, as well as for his 
kindness in bringing to my notice several specimens with which I was previously 
unacquainted. 


BAECLAY Y. HEAD. 

London, Dectmier, 1870. 
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ZgTPTIA!^ WEIGHtSO RINGS OP METAL WITH WEIGHTS IN THE FORM OF A SEATED LlOX, ETC. 


THE COINAGE OF LYDIA AND PERSIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Survey of the Weight-Systems ix use for Gold .vxd Silver ix the E.^rliest Times. 

While the ruder inhabitants of the West were still in search of a method of simplifying 
their commercial transactions, learning to substitute bronze or iron for the ox and the sheep, 
the money “ Pecunia ” of primitive times, and the readiest means of barter amid pastoral 
communities, the precious metals had long since conunended themselves to the civilized peoples 
of the East as being the measure of value least liable to fluctuation, most compact in volume, 
and most directly convertible. 

Untold centuries before the invention of the art of coining, gold and silver were used 
for the settlement of the transactions of every-day life,' either metal ha’^dng conventionally 
its crudely defined value in relation to the other. Ingots, or small bars and rings of gold 
and silver passed from hand to hand estimated by weight, and had to be tested by the 
scales again and again on every new transfer, being as yet undefined and unsanctioned by 
any official guarantee of intrinsic value.* 

^ For a complete list of all the passages in the Old Testament where uncoined money is mentioned, see Madden in the Num. 
Chron., 1876, p. 81 sipj. 

^ Smith’s Dictionary of Biblical Antiquities, art. ‘ Money,’ by E. S. Poole. 
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NUiriSMATA ORIENTALIA. 


To 3ho^\- ho-^v from this rough method of exchange by weight, the precious metals first 
attained a formal currency, in the true sense of the word, it will be necessary to pass in 
review the principal weight-systems in use for gold and silver under the great empires of the 
East, in so far as we are able to follow the authoritative evidence of such Assyrian and 
Babylonian weights as have been fortuitously preserved to our own times. 



Bronze Lios-weight from NiiTRVD. 


It is already twenty years since 3[r. Aorris first i^ublished, in the Journal of the Royal 
A'iatic Society,^ the Assyrian and Babylonian weights made in the form of Lions and Ducks, 
the discovery of which, among the ruins of ancient Xineveh, we owe to Mr. Layard. These 
interesting monuments of remote antiquity, it is almost needless here to repeat, are of the 
very highest importance to the student of Xumismatics, indicating as they do, in the clearest 
})ossiblo manner, the original source of the systems of weight in use throughout Asia Minor 
and in Greece. The bronze lions and .-tone ducks are, however, not merely signposts pointing 
to the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris; they present us with authentic official docu- 
ments, inscribed, for the most part, with a double legend, one in Cuneiform characters, the 
other in Aramaic, generulh' giving the name of the King of x\.ssyria or of Babylonia in whose 
reign they were made, together with the number of mince or of fractions of a mina which 
each piece originally weighed. 

As the.se weights have lately been all accurately weighed anew, in a balance of precision, 
I have only to refer the reader to the Xinth Annual Report (1874-5) of the Warden of the 
Standards, under whose superintendence a complete list of the whole series has been drawn 
up. It is, therefore, here only necessary to state that the results of this careful reweighing 
are in the main identical with those arrived at by the lute Dr. Brandis, whence it would 
appear that the mina in use in the ancient Assyrian and Babylonian Empires, during the 
extended period from u.e. 2(H)()-G25, existed in a double form, the heavy mina, falling 
gradually from a maximum of KGO granunes [16,068 Eng. grs.] to a minlTmiTn of 960 


* ^ "1. xvi. p. 21o seq. See al^o Laraxd'? Nintveh and Babylon^ p. COl. 
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[14,832 Eng. grs.], the lighter from about 520 grammes to 460 [8,034 — 7,107 Eng. grs.]. 
Dr. Brandis^ had fixed the weights of these two mina) at 1010 and 505 grammes [15,600 and 
7,800 Eng. grs.] respectively, and the evidence of the earliest coins, which must not he 
neglected in this matter, tends to show that about the time when the Greeks of Asia Minor 
first became familiar with them, their weights were approximately what Dr. Brandis supposed. 

There seem to he but slight groimds, however, in favour of the theory, first broached 
by Mr. Norris, that the lighter of the two minm was peculiar to the Babylonian and the 
heavier to the Assyrian Empire, but it is probable that the use of the heavj^ mina was more 
extended than that of the lighter ; hence perhaps the addition of an Aramaic inscription on 
most of the weights belonging to the former, which was probably not only the standard- 
weight in Assyria, but accepted throughout the whole of Syria, Palestine and Phoenicia. 



Assyeiak Duck-tteight {Nimmd). 


The lighter mina would nevertheless seem to have been the form more generally adopted 
in Babylon, although there is nothing to prove that it may not have been also used in Nineveh. 

The system according to which the Assyrian and Babylonian talents were subdivided 
was the sexagesimal, the talent being composed of sixty minoo and the mina of sixty shekels, 
the shekel being again divided into thirty parts. This sexagesimal svstem, which pervaded 
the whole of the Assyrian weights and measures," both of space, of material and of time, in 
which latter it has maintained itself down to our own age, is for practical employment in 
weighing and measuring decidedly preferable both to the decimal and the duodecimal, because 
the number 60 upon which it is founded possesses a far greater power of divisibility than 
either 10 or 12. The weights of the two talents and their divisions are as follows : — 

Heavy Talent 60-600 kilogr. =936,000 grs. 

,, Mina 1010 grammes = 15,600 ,, 

,, eV Mina 16-83 ,, =260 ,, 

Light Talent 30-300 kilogr. =468,000 ,, 

,, Mina 505 grammes = 7,800 ,, 

,, -eV ^Iina 8-415 ,, = 130 ,, 

* Brandis, Munz- Mass- und Gewichtswesen in Yorderasien bis auf Alexander den Grossen, p. 45 (Berlin, 1866). 

' Brandis, p. '. 
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XririSJTATA ORIENTALIA. 


Of these two talents the heavy, or so-called Assyrian talent, seems to have passed by 
land through Mesopotamia and Syria to the Phoenician coast towns and to Palestine, where 
we find it in use among the Israelites in a somewhat modified form ; the Hebrew gold shekel 
weighing only 253 grs. instead of 2t>0d By the Phoenician traders the heavy talent and 
its divisions was made known to the Greeks on either side of the lEgean Sea. 

The light, or so-called Babylonian talent, on the other hand, found its way from the 
banks of the Euphrates by land into the kingdom of Lydia, whose capital Sardes was inti- 
mately connected on the land side with Babylon, with which it was in constant commercial 
intercourse. 

From these two points, Phoenicia on the one hand and Lydia on the other, the Greeks 
of Asia Minor received the two imits of weight on which the whole fabric of their coinage rests. 

How long before the invention of coining these Assjwian and Babylonian weights had 
found their way westwards, it is impossible to say. It is probable, however, that the Greeks 
of Asia had long been familiar with them, and that the small ingots of gold and silver, 
which served the purposes of a currency, were regulated according to the weight of the 
sixtieth part of the Babylonian mina. It is true that, not bearing the guarantee of the State, 
it was necessary to put them into the scales and weigh them, like all other materials 
bought and sold by weight, whenever they passed from the hands of one merchant to those 
of another ; thus although the invention of coining brought with it no essential change in 
the conditions of commercial intercourse, the precious metals having for ages previously been 
looked upon as measures of value, it nevertheless very greatly facilitated such intercourse, 
rendering needless the cumbrous and lengthy process of weighing out the gold or silver to 
be received in exchange for any given commodity. 

In adopting the sixtieth part of the ancient Babylonian mina as their stater or shekel, 
neither Greeks nor I'hmuicians adopted the sexagesimal system in its entirety, but constituted 
new minne for themselves, consisting of fifty staters instead of sixty. Thus the Greek stater 
was identical with the Assyrian and Babylonian sixtieth ; but the Greek mina was not identical 
with the AssAwian mina, since it contained but fifty of these units. On the other hand, the 
Greek talent contained, like the Assvrian, sixty minse, though only 3,000 instead of 3,600 
staters. 

The accepted value of gold as compared with silver was in these times, and for long 
afterwards, as 131 is to 1;- and from this relation of gold to silver the standard by which 
the latter metal was weighed seems to have been developed in the following manner. The 
proportion of 13 -3 to 1 made it inconvenient to weigh the two metals according to one and 

^ .To5€p]iu>, Arch. xiv. 7. 1, alludinir tn a weight of <rohl, savs 16*37 cr., or about 253 En^li^h iin’ams. 
r? 5€ ij.yu Trap’ ■r]u'iu irrxvft Xirpas 5ito Kal ^uitTv. The Xlrpa hero • Herodotus (iii, 89) sav> 13 to 1. hut this is not quite exact, 
iiitenihd i" ot rour-e the Rnmaii pound = 327*45 irr., therefore as has been S‘ho\vn by Mommsen, “Note sur le svsteme 
p'-nnd' = >^1S'G2 lt. : and the Hebrew "i^ld shekel metrii^ue des Astjvriens,” which is appended to his Hist. Mon. 
the hitieth part of the mina, it must have weighed about Rom, ed. Rlacas, yol. i. p. 407. See also Brandis, p. 62 seq. 
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tlie same standard, as in that case a given weight in gold would not have been exchangeable 
for a round number of bars of silver, but for thirteen and one third of such bars ; hence, in 
order to facilitate the exchange of the two metals, the weight of the silver stater was raised 
above or lowered beneath that of the gold stater, in order that the gold sixtieth might be 
easily convertible into a round number of silver staters. 

Now the sixtieth part of the heavy gold Assyrian mina was a piece weighing about 260 
grs. Dmding this piece again by sixty, we obtain a minute gold piece weighing only 4'3 
grs. ; if we multiply this by 13’3, the proportionate value of silver to gold, we arrive at a 
unit in silver of about 57 grains. Thus arose the silver drachm introduced by the Phoenicians 
into Greece, upon which the so-called Graeco- Asiatic or Phoenician silver- standard is based. 
According to the sexagesimal system, its value was that of the sixtieth part of the sixtieth 
of the gold mina. Four of these silver sixtieths formed a piece of metal weighing about 
230 grs. (max im um). This became the stater of the Phoenician silver- standard, and as fifteen 
of these silver staters go to form one gold sixtieth, this standard has been designated by 
Brandis as the Fifteen- stater standard. 

The people of Lydia, adopting a different method, arrived at a silver stater of a different 
weight. We have seen that at Sardes the light or Babylonian gold mina, travelling by land, 
had become domesticated. The sixtieth of this mina, weighing 130 grs., multiplied by 13’3, 
jnelds about 1729 grs. of silver. Appljnng to this silver-weight a decimal division, they 
arrived at a convenient silver stater of about 170 grs., and as ten of these pieces are equivalent 
to one gold sixtieth, this standard has been called by Brandis the Ten-stater standard. 

Both the Fifteen- and the Ten-stater standards are thus in reality based upon one and 
the same unit, viz. a piece of about 57 grs. This is the third part of the stater of 170 
grains, and the fourth part of the stater of 230 grs. We therefore see why the former of 
these staters is regularly divided into three, and the latter into two and four parts.^ 

As the Phcenicians had penetrated everywhere, establishing, with their accustomed enter- 
prise, their factories on almost every coast, they soon discovered the metallic wealth of the land, 
and began to work for the first time the veins of silver which had lain for ages imsuspected in 
the mountains. Hence, little by little, the Phoenician silver weight became widely known 
throughout the Greek world. The Babylonic silver standard, on the other hand, outside the 
kingdom of Lydia, was hardly known at all until after the Persian conquest, when it was 
adopted for the silver currency of the Empire and its dependent satraps. 

The Greeks, however, when they first struck coins of silver, did not everywhere adopt the 
prevalent Phoenician standard. Chalcis and Eretria, perhaps the most important commercial 
cities of European Greece, had established, as early as the eighth century b.c., an active 
maritime trade with the opposite coasts of Asia Hinor, and from these coasts they received 
the Babylonian gold mina with its sixtieth, viz. 130 grains. As there was little or no gold 


* Brandis, p. 58. 
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on tKcir own side of tlic sotij wKiIg silver, on tliG otter Imncl, flowed into Eutoeti from tei 
colonies in the mining districts of Macedon and Thrace, the cities of that island transferred 
to silver the standard with which they had become familiar in their commerce with the 
Ionian towii^, and on this Eahylonic gold standard they struck their earliest silver staters, 
weio-hino Idt) o-rains. Their example was soon followed bv Corinth and Athens, and the 
Babylonian origin of this weight was lost sight of by the Greeks, and the name of the 
Euboic talent was ajiplied by them to the old Babylonian gold weight ; all coins, whether 
"old or silver, struck not onlv in Greece, hut in the East, on this weight, being said to follow 
the Euboic standard. The name of the Babylonic standard, nevertheless, remained in use 
for the Lvdian and Persian silver weight,^ which had been developed by the Lydians out of 
the liffht arold mina. Bv the Babylonic talent the Greeks therefore understood a silver 
standard, the stater of which weighed 170 grs. ; while by the Euboic talent they understood 
a standard used cither for silver or gold, the stater of which weighed 130 grains. 

About the end of the eighth century b.c., or in other words about the time when the 
Greeks of Asia Elinor or the Lydians first hit upon the idea of stamping the bars of metal 
with official marks as guarantees of their weight and value, the following were therefore the 
weights nenerally current in commercial intercourse: — 

O O • 


(a.) 

(i.) The 60th of the heavy Assyrian mina in gold, weighing 260 grains. 

This Weight iuitl found its way tlirough .Syria and Phanicia to the coasts of Asia Minor. The 
curliest coins of this class arc said to liave been issued at Plioccea. Hence the earliest gold 
stators of 2.50 grains (maximum;, ccitli their subdivisions, have been designated as of the 
Phocaic standard. 


Ti.' The corresponding silver piece of 230 grains, fifteen of which were equal in value to one 
Phocaic gold stater. 

This weight, which was aLo of Plianieian transmission, was adopted by many of the coast 
towns of A>la Minor fur tlicir silver currency. The actual weight of the coins of this 
standard sehhmi came up to the normal weight of 230 grains, 220 grains being about the 
average. As the earliest coins of this weight were issued by Greek cities of Asia Minor, it 
has obtained the name of the Grmco- Asiatic standard. Brandis calls it the Fifteen-stater 
standard. 


1 Thi-. i> ot ar from the st.itement of Hcroih.tus (iii. SO) con- 
o minc thi n venues of the Great Kinir, vvheri*- he irives the sums 
p .i'l in ..ilvtT hy the nineteen s.itrapies in iiil.ylnnian talent-, 
while the tueutitth (the Indian), he .s.iys, paid in Eubuic talent? 


of gold. Concerning this whole passage, ride Mommsen, Hist. 
Mon. Eom. ed. lilaeas, vol. i. p. 27 sip , Brandis, p. 63 ; Hultsch, 

p. 276. 
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(iii.) The weight adopted by Pheidon, when, some time before the middle of the seventh century, 
he first instituted a mint in the island of .ffigina. 

This appears to be only a degradation of the Phoenician silver standard,* the maximum weight 
of the earliest iEginetic staters being as high as 212 grs., though the average weight is not 
more than 190 grs. The .Tlginetic standard in the earliest times was prevalent throughout 
the Peloponnesus, in the Chaleidian colonies in Italy and Sicily, in Crete, on the Cyclades, 
especially Ceos, Naxos, and Siphnos, and even in certain towns in Asia Minor, among which 
Teos and perhaps Cyme may be mentioned, as well as in many other localities which need 
not here he particularized. 


(iv.) The GOth of the light Babylonian gold mina, weighing 130 grains. 

This weight found its way by land from the banks of the Euphrates to Sardes, and from 
Sardes probably through Samos to the important commercial cities of Euboea, Chalcis and 
Eretria, where silver coins of 130 grs. were first issued. MTiether used for silver as in 
Greece, or for gold as in the East, this weight went by the name of the Euboic standard. 

(v.) The corresponding silver piece of 170 grains, ten of which were equal in value to one Euboic 
gold stater of 130 grains. 

This weight, being first met with in the silver coinage of the Lydians, who had doubtless 
derived it from Babylon, retained its original name, and was known as the Babylonic silver 
standard. It has been designated by Brandis as the Ten-stater standard. 

’ Brandis ingeniously derelopes the iEginetie silver standard about 146 grs., the silver equivalent of which, according to the 
out of the electruiu stater of 220 grs. in the following manner. recognized proportionate value of the two metals, is 1941 grains 
In the first place he supposes the electrum stater to contain about of silver or just 10 iEginetic silver staters ot 194 grs. 
one-third of silver; he then takes what remains of pure gold, viz. 
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Electrum. 


Besides gold and silver, a third precious metal Tvas recognized by the ancients, which as 
early as the time of Sophocles was known by the name of electrum. It was also called white 
gold, and appears to have been always looked upon as a distinct metal.^ 

Electrum was obtained in large quantities from the washings of the Pactolus, and from the 
mines on Tmolus and Sipylus. It was composed of about three parts of gold and one part of 
>ilver. It therefore stood in an entirely different relation to silver from that of pure gold, the 
latter being to silver as 13'3 is to 1, while electrum was about 10 to 1.- 

This natural compound of gold and silver possessed several advantages for purposes of 
coining over gold, which, as might have been expected, were not overlooked by a people en- 
dowed in so high a degree with commercial instincts as were the inhabitants of the coast towns 
of Asia Minor. In the first place, it was more durable, being harder and less subject to wear ; 
secondly, it was more easily obtainable, being found in large quantities in the immediate 
neighbourhood ; and, lastly, standing as it did in the simple relation of 10 to 1 as regards 
silver, it rendered needless the use of a different standard of weight for the two metals, 
enabling the authorities of the mints to make use of one set of weights and a decimal system 
easy of comprehension and simple in practice. 

On this account electrum was weighed according to the silver standard, and the talent, the 
mina, and the stater of electrum were consequently equivalent to ten talents, ten minae, or ten 
staters of silver of the same weight. 

The weight of the electrum stater in each town or district thus depended upon the standard 
which ha])pcned to be in use there for silver bullion or silver bar-money, the practice of the 
new invention of stamping metal for circulation being in the first instance only applied to the 
more precious of the two metals, the electrum stater representing, in a conveniently small 
compass, a weight of uncoined silver, or silver in the shape of bars or ingots, ten times as 
bulky and ten times as difficult of transport. Once, however, in general use, the extension 
to silver and to gold of the new invention of coining could not be long delaved. 

As the standards according to which bullion silver was weighed were various in various 
localities, having been developed, as we have seen above, by different methods out of the sixtieth 


' It (In ' not appear, however, that money coined in thin met.al 
V In (alhd tiy a ditferent name Iioni that leed to deniirnate pure 
void. Thiin in the .Attic iuscriptinU' (Corp. Inner. Att. cd. 
Kir( hhofr, vnl. i. no, ,'101) we tind ^pvffov (jrarripes Kv^iK-quoi or 
Xpe-Tiou Kv(tKr]irov tTrarfipef, in these ea.'en eleetmui, and AapeiKov 
Xpiarioe o-TaTTjpet, in this case itolJ. The real dinUncti(jn lav, nut 


in the name of the metal, but in the specifications Kafncnt'iis or 
AapeiicJs, ju^t as in Enstli'h we speak of German mlver. 

- This applies only to the period when guld rvas a.s 13'3 is to 
1. In later times, when eold had fallen to 10 : 1, electrum 
Would only he aliout 7+ : 1, as in eiideiit from Demosthenes’s 
valuation of the Cyzicene stater at 28 Attic drachms. 
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parts of the heavy and light Babylonian gold minoe, so also were the earliest electrum staters 
of different weights, depending everywhere upon silver, and not upon gold. Consequently, 
as might have been expected, we meet with electrum coins of the Phoenician, the ^ginetic, 
the Babylonic and the Euboic systems.* The coins of the so-called Phocaic system stand 
on a somewhat different footing. This standard, as we have seen above, was not a silver 
standard, but a gold one, based upon the 60th of the heavy Babylonian gold mina weighing 
about 260 grains ; hence the electrum coins which foUow this standard are clearly distinguish- 
able, not only by their weight, but by their colour, from the electrum of the four silver standards. 
AVhether they ought to be included under the heading of Electrum is almost a question ; for 
the majority of these coins approach more nearly to gold in colour, and they were probably 
intended to circulate as gold, — the metal of which they are composed not being the natural 
electriun, as found in Lydia, but an artificial compound, the use of which, as representing 
gold, may have been a source of some profit to the State. 

■ Xura. Chron. IS7o, pp. 254 sqq. 


HEAD 
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PART I . 

LYDIA. 


The preceding revie’n' of the principal systems of weight used in the East and in Asia 
iMinor for the precious metals, circulating simply as such and not as coins, leads us to the 
more immediate subject of this article, the Coixage of Lydia axd Persia. 

Lydia, as Prof. E. Curtius remarks in his History of Greece, was in ancient times “ the 
western outpost of the Assyrian World-empire ” ; and when this empire fell into decay, Lydia, 
following the example of IMedia and Babylonia, threw off the yoke she had worn for five 
centuries, and under a new dyna>ty, the Mermnadtc, entered upon a new and independent 
course of national life. The policy of the new rulers of the country, who were originally 
Carian mercenaries, was to extend the power of Lydia towards the West, to obtain possession 
of tOMTLS on the coa^t, and thus to found a naval power, in which the boldness and enterprise 
of the Greek might be, as it were, engrafted upon the spirit of commercial activity which 
the natives of Li’dia possessed in common with all people of Semitic race. 


PEPJOD I. REIGXS OF GYGES A^D AEDYS. 

With this object, Gyges, the Founder of the diuiasty of the Hermnadte, who ascended 
the throne shortly before n.c. TIM), established a firm footing on the Hellespont, where, under 
his auspices, the city of Abydos was founded.* His next .step was to secure, if possible, the 
dominion of the entire Ionian coast. In this project he met with considerable success, but 
did not live to see the realization of his dreams. 

His successor Ardys, h.i . (inii-fidT,- prosecuted the war with the lonians with uninter- 
rupted ardour, and would doiditless have succeeded in uniting the whole coast-line under the 
dominion of Sardes, had not the invasion of the Cimmerian hordes called off his forces to protect 
his own dominions from the incurdons of the Barbarians. 

1 Sfr.Thn, xiii. p. 50Q • ''a$vBos yiiAija'icuv tVr) eVt- - ^fa'pcTo. Hist. :mc. dc-' peiiplt? de rurient, Paris, 187'3, 

Tpe-wat-Tos Tvyov rod Ai'Si;/ fiacriAfccy* fiv yap vir* iKf'ivcv tcl p. 483. 

Kal ^ Tpwas airuGa. 
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To the reign of Gyges, the Founder of the new Lydian Empire, as distinguished from the 
Lydia of more remote antiquity, -which, as w'e have seen above, -was closely united with the 
Empire of Assyria, must be ascribed the earliest essaj's of the art of coining. The wealth 
of Gyges in the precious metals may be inferred from the munificence of his gifts to the 
Delphic shrine, consisting of golden mixing cups and silver vessels, and amounting to a mass 
of gold and silver such as the Greeks had never before seen collectecf together.^ It is in 
conformity with the whole spirit of a monarch such as Gyges, whose life’s work it was to 
extend his emipire towards the West, and at the same time to keep in his hands the lines 
of communication with the East, that from his capital Sardes, situate' on the slopes of Tmolus 
and on the banks of the Pactolus, both rich in gold, he should send forth along the caravan 
routes of the East, into the heart of Mesopotamia, and along the river- valleys of the West 
down to the sea, his native Lydian ore gathered from the washings of the Pactolus and from 
the diggings on the hill-sides. This precious metal he issued in the form of ingots stamped 
with a mark to guarantee their weight and value. For his commerce with Babylon by land 
a crude lump of electrum was issued weighing 168'4 grains and consequently worth, at the 
proportion of 10:1 to silver, exactly one-fifth of the Babylonian silver mina of 8420 grains.® 
On the other hand, for dealings -with the Ionian coast to-wns, where the Babylonian silver 
mina was imkno-^vn, it was necessary to put into circulation an electrum stater of the weight 
of 224 grains, five of which would exchange for one Graeco-Asiatic silver mina of 11200 
grains.^ Thus then the first issues of the Sardian mint went forth in two opposite directions, 
embracing both East and West in the circle of their far-reaching currency. The commercial 
instincts of the Lydians guiding the policy of the State even in times of war, for the 
border-feuds -with the Ionian territory by no means interfered with the intercourse between 
Greeks and Lydians, as is evident from the care taken by the Lydian kings to conduct the 
war -with extreme moderation, all Temples of the gods and even human habitations being 
spared in the struggle for hegemony between Lydia and Ionia. 

To the reigns of Gyges and Ardys, b.c. 700-637, may probably be attributed all such staters 
of electrum as bear no type, — the obverse being plain and the reverse marked with three deep 
incuse depressions, the one in the centre oblong, and the others square, — together with certain 
similar smaller coins which appear to represent the 4, the 4 , the yV and the parts of the 
larger of the two staters. 

The foUo-nnng is a description of the earliest issues of the Sardian mint, none of which woiild 
appear to be later than the reign of Ardys. 

' Curtius, Gr. GescE. Bd. i. p. 466, Berlin, 1857. Herod. use until Persian times, the Persian siglos -H-eighing 86"45 grs. 
i. 14: 0 Se oSros ical & &pyvpo?, rhv i Tlryns avidr\m, tmh and the stater 172-9. It is therefore conTenient to distinguish 

KaAecTcu VvydSas eirl rod aj/adevros i'Kwvvp.'iT]v . this hearier form by the name of the Perso-Babylonic silver mina. 

2 There -was another form of the Babylonian sOver mina, ’ The fuE weight of the stater and mina of this standard were 

weighing 8645 grs., but this does not appear to have come into 230 and 11500 grs. 
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ELECTEUil. 

'i' Babtlosiu Siandaed. 

Stater. 

T\"EirTHT. ()liTEE«E. EeTERSE. 

166'8 Plain Tijpu'. firsriai>(s\ Three incuse depressions, that in the centre ohlong, 

the others square, within the central oblong a 
Fox?? running left. 

[Brit. AIu 5. PLite I. 1.] 

[ii', Ge:eco-Asiatic Standard. 

Stater. 

219 Plain [Ti/pu-i faseiatn-i). Similar; the devices contained in all three incuses 

visible : in the centre a Fox, in the upper square 
an animal’s head ( ? Stag’s), in the lower an orna- 
ment 

[Lenormant, Monnaies Eoyales clc la Lydie, p. 1.] 

Half-Stater. 

lOj'8 VX'Mn [Typus faeciatus]. Three incuse depressions : that in the centre oblong. 

the others square. Double struck. 

[Brit. Mus Plate I. 2.] 

Sixth. 

■37 I Plain ' 7)//;;(s/rt-S(’irtG(s). | Two incuse squares of different sizes. 

[Brit. Mus. Plate I. 3.] 

Twelfth. 

1-8 1 V\mi\ ' Typas fasiiiatm). \ Incuse square. 

[Mus. Luynes. Plate I. 1.] 

Twenty-Fourth. 

9 I V\.\m "Ji/pm fasciatuf. | Incuse square. 

[Brit. Mu^. Plate I. 5.] 

In the lox, which is more or less visible in the central incuse on the staters both of the 
Duhylonic and Gr.cco-Asiatic standards, 31. F. Lenormant recognizes a symbol of the Lydian 
Diiuiysus, whose name Ihissarcus may be connected with the word Bassara or Bassaris, a Fox.' 
I roiii the Tenqde treasury of this god the earliest coins of Sardes may therefore have been issued. 

The example, having been once set by Sardes, of stamping pieces of electrum with punch- 
marks containing small devices as a guarantee of their Avcight, was soon followed by her hauo-htv 
rival Miletus, the wealthiest commercial city on the whole Asiatic coa.st, and the arti.stic Greek 

^ Stt-pluinu', Tliesaurus, & v. 
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was quick to adopt and to beautify the Lydian inyention. The first issues of the Milesian Mint, 
while retaining the form of incuse peculiar to the Lydian money, bore upon the obverse the figure 
of a Lion generally in a recumbent attitude with head turned back. Ephesus, Cvme, and another 
city which has not been identified with certainty, soon followed suit, striking electrum staters 
with their respective tj-pes, the stag, the fore-part of a horse, and a bull ; the Ephesian stater 
bearing in addition to its ttqDe an inscription in archaic characters which has been read by Mr. 
iMewton (Ji^um. Chron. x.s. vol. x. p. 237), AIVlBZIIVI3yOM3 A(t>, “I am the token or coin 
of the Bright One” {i.e. Artemis). This stater, now in the collection of the Bank of England, 
is the earliest inscribed coin known. 

All these cities, in applying the Lydian invention, restricted their first issues to electrum, 
which they coined according to the Graeco- Asiatic or Phoenician silver standard, the average 
weight of the stater of which is about 220 grains. 

Samos alone adopted a different standard,* and struck her electrum coins according to the 
light Babylonian gold mina, the stater of which weighed about 130 grains ; and as we know that 
this standard was in use for silver in the island of Euboea, there is every reason to suppose that we 
possess in this circumstance the key to the otherwise anomalous fact of electrum and gold being 
weighed according to one and the same standard. To account therefore for the weight of the 
Samian electrum stater, we must suppose that the Euboic silver mina was in use in that island as 
well as in Eubcca ; but whether Chalcis originally derived it from Samos, or Samos from Chalcis, 
it is impossible to say with certainty. 

PEEIOD II. REIGXS OF S.LDYATTES ANJ) ALYATTES. 

The second period of the coinage of Lydia extends from the accession of Sadyattes in b.c. 637, 
to that of Croesus in 568.® Sadyattes, the son of Ardys, after the Cimmerian hordes had been 
at length finally expelled from Asia Minor, found himself at liberty again to turn his attention 
to the M'est. He laid siege to Miletus, and year after year wasted her fertile lands; but, 
owing to the obstinate resistance of the citizens, was never permitted to enter their waBs as a 
conqueror. He was succeeded by his son Alyattes, who continued for some years longer the 
blockade of the great Ionian city, but with no more fortunate result. Under their Tyrant 
Thrasybidus, the Milesians, though indeed hard pressed for food, contrived to deceive the 
Lydian monarch as to the extent of their remaining resources, and finaUy he was induced to 
abandon all hopes of subduing them by force of arms, and to conclude with them a treaty of 
alliance after a war which had lasted for the space of eleven years. 

During this time of hardship and impoverishment it is probable that Miletus ceased to issue 

> Metrol. Not. on Anc. El. pp. 26-37 ; Nuni. Chron. 1875, p. looked upon as approximate. Chronologists are still at variance 
2 < 0 sq. respecting them. 

The dates here assigned to the Lydian kings can only be 
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staters, and that her coinage was restricted to the smaller denominations such as Thirds and Sixths, 
which would sufEce for her domestic necessities ; the mintage of the Graeco-Asiatic stater being 
tran-;ferred to her aUv Chios and to other coast towns. Among these electrum staters of the second 
period, which are all probably subsequent to the siege of Miletus, specimens have come doflm 
to us of Chios, Clazomenae and Chalcis in Ionia, and of Lampsacus and Ahydos in the North. 
The reverses of these staters are no longer of the primitive Lydian tj^pe, hut exhibit the 
ordinarv incuse square sometimes diGded into four quarters. The character of the work upon 
the obverses of these later coins is also more advanced than that of the extremely archaic 
staters of Miletus, Ephesus and Cyme mentioned above (p. 13). 

In the mean time the coinage of the Lydian Empire itself seems to have undergone some 
modification. The influence of the arts of Ionia began to be felt in Sardes, and instead of the 
uniform plain surface of metal, relieved only by irregular streaks, which characterizes the coins 
of the reigns of Gyges and Ardys, those of a somewhat later period, which I would give con- 
jecturally to the time of Sadyattes and Alyattes, are adorned with tj'pes after the Greek fashion, 
and, if we may judge by their style, are the works of Greek engravers in the employment of the 
Lydian monarch. It is indeed impossible to distinguish them with absolute certainty from the 
coins of the Greek coast towns, and there will always be some difference of opinion among Numis- 
matists as to which are Greek and which are Lydian. It is only by comparing them with the 
coinage of Crcnsus, which as I shall show later on is well defined and uniform in type, that we are 
able to set aside from the numerous types of the Grocco- Asiatic electrum stater of this period one 
or two .specimens as Lydian. Tbe money of Cra?sus, both of gold and silver, is distinguished by 
one invariable device, which is the same on all the denominations, from the gold stater to the 
smallest silver coin — the fore-parts of a Lion and Bull ; and this same device, or at any rate 
something of a similar nature, would seem to have been the special mark of the Lydian currency 
from the time of Sadyattes or thereabouts. This imperial device— the Arms, so to speak, of the city 
of Sardes — was doubtless, like the types of all the earliest coins of Greek cities, of religious origin, 
and is therefore to be distinguished from that of the Loyal Persian money of Darius and his 
successors, which was adorned with the effigy of the Great King himself. 

The only .stater (jf the Gneco- Asiatic standard which in my judgment is undoubtedly 
Lydian, and of the time of Sadyattes or Alyattes, is one which may be thus described. 

ELECTPAM. 

Giveco-Asiatic Staxdaed. 

AVeiout. OnvEE-E. Eeveese. 

21.5'4 Fore-parts of Lion and Bull turned Three incuse depre.ssions, that in the centre oblong, 

away from each other and joined the others s<piare. 

by their necks. 


[Muniili. Plate I. 6.] 
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Tlie following I should prefer to attribute to Miletus during the time of her prosperity 
before the wars with Lydia, rather than to Sardes, notwithstanding the occurrence of the Fox 
upon the reverse of the Half-stater. The Lion on the obverse is the principal type, and by 
this we must be guided in our attribution. The Stag’s head and the Fox on the reverse of 
the Ilalf-stater may simply indicate that the coin, although issued from the Milesian Mint, 
was current both in Ephesus and Sardes. 

ELECTEOI. 

Gamco-AsiATic Staxbaed. 

Slaters. 

■\Veirht. ! Obvehse. Eeveese. 

215-3 Fore-part of Lion, right, star above Three incuse clepre.ssions, that in the centre oblong, 

forehead. the others square. 

[Brit. Mus. Xum. Chron. x.s. toI. yt. pi. vii. 3.] 

217-8 I Lion recumbent right, looking left. | Similar, hut incuses containing ornaments. 

[Brit. Mus. Brandis, p. 402, ineorrectly described as a Chiia®ra.] 

21S Lion recumbent left, looking right, ! Three incuse depressions, that in the centre oblong, 

within an oblong frame. | the others square hut irregularly formed. 

[Cabinet de France. Brandis, p. 394.] 

Half-stater. 

107 Lion recumbent right, looking left. Similar, but each sinking containing a type ; the 

■within an oblong frame. . upper square a Stag’s head, the central oblong a 

Fox walking L, the lower square an ornament 
[Brit. Mns. Nrnn. Chron. x.s. toI. st, pi. viii. 4.] 

Ihird. 

72 Lion recumbent left, looking right. Two incuse squares, containing respectively and 

U- 

[Cabinet de France. Brandis, p. 394.] 

The Thirds, Sixths, etc., having on the obverse the head of a Lion surmounted by a star, 
are undoubtedly Milesian, and represent, in my opinion, the later period of the activity of 
the Milesian Mint ; for the Milesian electnmi woidd seem to have imdergone some alteration 
in its value, if, as is generally the case, the numerous countermarks which occur on nearly 
all the coins to which I am now alluding are any indication of a reissue. This alteration in 
the value of the Milesian electrum, and if of the Milesian probably also of the Lydian 
electrum, may be in part the effect of the rise in importance of Phocoea, and of the first 
issue of a comparatively pure gold coinage on the so-called Phocaic standard, a coinage which 
would naturally serve still further to depreciate the value of the less-pure Lydian metal, 
already perhaps circulating somewhat above its intrinsic value. It is not, therefore, sur- 
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prising if \\-e notice about this time (circ. B.c. 600) a general cessation of the pale electrura 
coinage of Lydia and the Greek coast toBuis, and on the other hand a corresponding extension 
of the coinage of dark-coloured elcctriun, probably circulating as gold, according to the 
Phocaic sy-^tem. 

iS'ovc between the cessation of the pale electrum coinage shortly after the Milesian war 
and the accession of Crmsus in B.c. 568, there is a period of about half a century during 
which the city of Phococa seems to have obtained a considerable increase of power and 
influence, more especially upon the sea. It may therefore be considered as certain that the 
ri>e and extension of the Phocaic standard coincides with this period, during which the 
Phocieau^, owing in part perhaps to the troubles of Miletus, are said to have been supreme 
upon the sea [daXaTToKparelp) . This period, according to Eusebius (Chron. ii. ed. Mai, p. 
•Jdl), lasted forty-four years, commencing from b.c. 575. It has, however, been proved that 
this date is erroneous, and that the commencement of the Phoca;an Thalassocracy should be 
jdaced in the year b.c. 602.^ From this time until that of Croesus, the influence of Phocsea, 
both by sea and land, appears to have been sufficiently strong to carry through a reform 
in the gold currency of the greater part of the Asiatic coast lands ; and it is therefore worthy 
of remark that the staters of the Phocaic standard, as originally issued by the cities of 
Phocica, Teos," Cyzicus, and others, are not of the pale-coloured electrum of the old Milesian 
and Lydian standard, but arc of comparatively pure gold, and that they follow the standard 
afterwards adopted by Crcesus for his royal gold coinage, the Phocaic stater weighing 256 
grain?, which is, allowing for a .slight per-centage of alloy, just double the value of the staters 
of Cru's^is. This is a coincidence which leads me to infer that the cities which took part 
with Plidcaa in the issue of this new coinage intended their money to circidate as gold, and 
not a' electrum, and that, therefore, although they retained the globular form of coin with 
which the Asiatic Greeks had been long familiar, they at the same time selected the old 
Ilabylduic gold standard with its sixtieth of 260 grains for their new gold stater. 

It ha? been generally supposed that the Phocaic coinage was contemporary with the Milesian, 
and that iMiletu?, contemporaneously with her electrum of 220 grains, struck gold on the Phocaic 
standard of 250 grains (llrandis, p. 695 ) ; and the stater attributed to that city, with the type of 
the Lion’;, head described below, has even been considered by Burgon to be the oldest of all Greek 
Coins. In my judgment both the 5Iile?iau origin and the supposed high antiquity of this piece 
are exceedingly doubtful. The style in which the Lion’s head is executed differs essentially from 
that of the early coins of Miletus, aud may be called barbaric rather than archaic. It bears a 
much closer resemblance, on the other hand, to the Lions’ heads upon the staters of Croesus, but is 
even more roughly executed. Xow, as I have .shown above, it was from the fir?t the policy of the 
5Icrmuadic in Lydia to rentier the coinage of Sardes conformable, on the one hand, to that of the 
wealthic-t and nio.st important of the Greek coast toums with which Sardes carried on an active 

‘ Gootwin, *■ De potenti.e vcUrum g..nt.um maritima; t pochi? aputl Eusebium,'’ Guttingen. IS-j-j. 
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commercial intercourse, and, on tlie other, with the vast empires of the interior. I would therefore 
suggest that the gold stater with the Lion’s head may he also Lydian, and that it may represent 
an endeavour on the part of Alyattes to assimilate his currency, not only in value, but also in 
fabric, to that of the Ionic coast towns ; and as during the latter part of his reign the influence of 
Phocsea seems to have been predominant, and the Phocaic gold stater to have been little by little 
ousting the pale electrum, so Alyattes, in order to facilitate intercourse with the Greek cities 
which had adopted this standard, may have struck the gold staters, which may he thus de- 
scribed, of the fabric and weight of those of Phocsea. 

GOLD. 

Phocaic Stavt)aed. 

Stater. 

Weight. i Obveese. Eeveese. 

248 Head of Lion left with open jaws and ' Incuse square roughly executed, 

protruding tongue. 

[Brit. Mus. Plate I. 7.] 

Sixth. 

42'5 I Lion’s head left on round shield. | Incuse square. 

[Brit. Mus. Plate I. 8.] 

The attribution of these coins to Sardes rather than Miletus is of more importance than 
might be at first imagined, since it enables us to define within more reasonable limits the 
territory over which the influence of Phocaea extended, while at the same time we are no 
longer compelled to suppose that Miletus suddenly changed the standard of her coinage or 
issued contemporaneously coins of two different systems ; for it is probable that during the 
period to which I propose to attribute the issue of Phocaic gold, viz. about B.c. 600-560, 
Miletus was still striking Thirds and Sixths on the Asiatic standard, although doubtless the 
activity of her mint had been much affected by her wars with Lydia. 

The territory over which the influence of the Phocaic gold coinage extended would seem 
therefore, judging from the coins which have come down to us, to have included the district 
from Teos northwards to the shores of the Propontis, together with, in all probability, the islands 
of Lesbos and Thasos on the opposite coast of Thrace. 

The following is a list of the Phocaic gold staters which are to be found in various collec- 
tions. Am onq them is the stater with the Lion’s head, described more fullv above. ^ 

GOLD. 

Phocaic Staxhabj). 

Staters. 

Weight. | City. Obveese. Eeveese. 

254 I Phocsea. Seal right, beneath O. Two incuse squares of different sizes. 

[Munich. Hum. Chron. x.s. vol. xv. pi. x. 6.] 

* It is unnecessary here to enumerate the smaller coins of the same system, of which a complete list will be found in my paper in 
the Kumismatic Chronicle, x.s. vol. xv. p. 292. 


HEAD 
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■Weight. City. 
256 Toos. 


Obteese. Eeveese. 

T50IVI Griffin’s head. , Small incuse square. 

[Munich. Brandis, p. 397.] 


248 ; Sardes. Head of Lion 1. with open jaws Incuse square roughly executed. 

I i and protruding tongue. i 

[Brit. Mus. Plate I. 7.] 


252 Crzicus. Tunny fish between two fillets. Two incuse squares, the larger one containing 

zigzag ornaments, the smaller a Scorpion or Cray- 
fish (acrra/co??). 

[Brit. Mus. Xum. Chron. x.s. vol. xv. pi. x. 7.] 

252-7 I Zeleia. | Chimtera walking left. | Two incuse squares of different sizes. 

[Brit. Mus. Xum. Chron. s.s. vol. xv. pi. x. 9.] 


Thrace or Centaur carrying off a nymph. Deep incuse square quartered. 
Thasos. I 

[Bank of England. Xum. Chron. x.s. vol. xv. pi. x. 11.] 


That Alyattos should have added to the Lydian electrum coinage a gold piece of the 
Phocaic standard, in order to bring his currency into harmony with that of the north-western coast 
district, is just what might have been expected of a prince whose ability and good fortune 
were such that, after pro\'iiig himself able to maintain intact the eastern boundary of his 
kingdom, the river Ilaly.s, in the face of an invasion led by the allied kings of Media and 
Babylonia, he again turned his attention with renewed -vigour to the sea-coast, where he en- 
deavoured by force of arms, as well as by peaceful means, to strengthen the Lydian power. 

His two soil' Cru-'U' and Adramytes were sent to uphold their father’s authority in Mysia, 
where, at the head of the great gulf which bore its name, opposite the island of Lesbos, the 
city of Adramytteum was founded, as a Lydian commercial settlement, in the heart of the district 
over wliich the Phocaic gi.dd coinage prevailed. For the space of nearly a quarter of a 
century, Gra'-'us, as his father’s viceroy, ruled over the north-western portion of Asia Minor, 
during which jieriod of uninterrupted prosperity the commercial intercourse between Sardes 
and the -ca wa', in this direction, brought to its fulle.st development, 

Tliat the gold coinage of Phociea and the north-western portion of Asia Minor possessed 
advantages over the pale electrum of Sardes, as being more widely acceptable in foreign commerce, 
inu.'t have soon become apparent to a man posse.s.sed of the insight and sagacitv of Croesus, 
to whose influence it is doubtless owing that the Phocaic gold stater was engrafted upon the 
ancient electrum currency of his father’s dominions, When therefore, in b.c. 5GS, he succeeded 
to the throne of Sardes, one of his fir^t objects was to carry through and de-s'elope the monetary 
reform which had already been commenced by the introduction, during the reign of Alvattes, of 
the I’hoeaic stater, Ao man of his time knew the mission of gold as Creesus did, and to substitute 
an inqierial currency of pure gold nhieh might be universullv accepted both in Grreece and in 
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Asia, instead of tlie electrum money of ancient times, vras a stroke of policy calculated in the 
highest degree to raise the prestige of the Lydian power in a commercial point of view over 
that of any other state. 


PEEIOD III. REIGX OF CRIESUS ; HIS MONETARY REFORMS. 

TThen Croesus ascended the throne of the Memmadoe, one of his first acts was to propitiate 
the Hellenes on either side of the sea by magnificent offerings of equal value to the great 
sanctuaries of Apollo both at Delphi and at Branchidoe.^ He next proceeded to obtain a recog- 
nition of his sovereignty from all the Greek cities of Ionia, of Hiohs, and of Mysia, which one 
after another fell into his hands, and were for the most part peaceably incorporated into the 
Lydian Empire, to which they were in future to pay tribute, retaining at the same time their 
full autonomy. Henceforth, as Prof. Curtius remarks,- “the burdensome stoppages between the 
coast and the interior were removed, and a free interchange took place of the treasures of the 
East and West. All the ports were open to Croesus, and all the maritime population at his 
disposal; all the industry and sagacity, aU the art and science, which had been developed on 

this coast, were ready to serve him in return for his money By his resolution and 

sagacity he had realized the objects of the policy of the Mermnadse, which had been pursued 
with rare consistency through five generations of their house. His empire, acknowledged as one 
of the great powers of Asia, had been the first among the latter to obtain possession of the sea- 
coast, and to overcome the opposition between the Hellenes and the Barbarians. Beside being 
a land power of the interior, feared in aU Asia, and based on a weU-defined and richly 
endowed system of landed property, on sturdy popxdar forces and an efficient army, it included 
the splendid succession of flourishing sea-ports; and the Pactolus unceasingly rolled his golden 
sands before the portals of the royal citadel of Sardes.” 

Croesus, as we have seen, on his accession found two electrum staters current in his king- 
dom in addition to the Phocaic gold stater, which he had himseK lately introduced ; one 
weighing 220 grains for commerce with Miletus and the Greek cities which had adopted the 
iHlesian standard, and another weighing 168 grains for the purposes of the trade by land 
with the interior and with Babylon. 

Both these electrum staters he abolished at a single stroke, and in their place a double 
currency consisting of pure gold and pure silver was issued. In the introduction of this 
new currency, however, a wise regard seems to have been had to the weight of the pre^uously 
current electrum staters, each of which was thenceforth to be represented by an equal value, 
though of course not by an equal weight of pure gold. Thus the old Grseco-Asiatic electrum 
stater of 220 grains was replaced by a new pure gold stater of 168 grains, equivalent, like 


* Herod, i. 46, 50, 92. 


- Hist. Gr. Eng. Tr. toI. ii. p. 115. 
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its predecessor in electnim, to 10 silver staters of 220 grains (one-fifth of the Grrseco-Asiatic 
silver mina), as current in the coast towns; and. the old Babylonic electrum stater of 168 
grains was replaced by a new pure gold stater of 126 grains, equal in value, like it, to one-fifth 
of the Babylonic silver mina, or to 10 silver staters of 168 grains as now for the first time 
coined. Thi^ latter gold stater possessed moreover the advantage of being also equivalent to 
one-half of the Phocaic gold stater of 256 grains (maximum), a coin which therefore, very 
soon after its introduction, became superfluous in the Lydian currency. The /cpoiVeto? arari^p, 
weighing 126 grains, was therefore equally acceptable, both in the East, where the Babylonian 
sy■^tem was imiversal, and in the West, wherever the Phocaic system had been adopted. Hence 
the gold pieces of 126 grains were coined in far larger quantities than the heavier pieces 
of 168 grain.s, the circulation of which was of a more limited and local character. 

Each of these gold staters was divided, according to the ancient Asiatic system, into thirds, 
'ixths, and twelfths, so that there were no less than eight different denominations of gold money 
issued simultaneously by Crccsus when he reformed the Lydian coinage, one and all bearing the 
arms of the Imperial city Sardes, the fore-parts of the Lion and the Bull facing each other. 

The silver stater, which Croesus introduced for the first time into Lydia, was so regulated as 
to stand in the fixed legal proportion of ten to one gold stater of 126 grains. Hot that Crcesus was 
the first to introduce this decimal system, for it had existed in the earlier times, not only in 
Lydia, but in Babylon, for uncoined gold and silver: the Babylonian silver mina having been con- 
stituted of a weight, which at the fixed proportionate value of 13'3 to 1, should exchange for yV of 
the gold mina. The manifest convenience of exchange thus secured was, there can be no doubt, 
the reason u'hy the weights of the silver talent, mina, and shekel were regulated in such a manner 
that lU talent. s, 10 niintc, or 10 shekels of silver should be the recognized price of 1 talent, 
1 mina, or 1 shekel of gold. But Crccsus was the first to apply to coined silver the ancient 
Babylonic system ; his silver stater of 168 grains being the 50th part of the light Babylonian 
silver mina, just as his gold stater of 126 grains was the 50th part of the light Babylonian 
gold mina. 

The silver money of Crcesus bore uniformly the same t^-pe as the gold, and was divided into 
halves, thirds and twelfths, weighing rc.spectivcly 84, 56, and 14 grains. WLat is especially 
noticeable in this coinage is the multiplicity of the denominations and the fixity and uniformity 
of type. This is in fact the earliest Imperial coinage in the historv of the world, and to 
G rasus must be ascribed the initiation of a currency on a comprehensive scale as distinguished 
from the more or loss local and circumscribed issues of other contemporary States; a currency 
which was doubtless designed by him to supersede all existing mintages, and to be accepted 
throughout Asia Hinor as the sole Imperial coinage. The object of Croesus seems to have 
been to give his Lydian money an international character; hence the extreme care taken that 
the weight of every denomination should be so fixed and determined as to represent exactly 
the value of some one or other of the many municipal and local coins current at the time, 
not only in his own dominions, hut in independent Greek cities. 
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That this grand attempt to inaugurate a universal currency failed to attain a lasting 
success is due, not so much to any inherent impracticability in a design which would have 
been at that time, in a far higher measure than in the present day, a real boon to mankind 
at large, and a material aid and advancement of future civilizing influences; but its failure was 
due to events which Crcesus could not foresee, and which, could he have foreseen them, he 
would have been powerless to ward oflf. 

The following Table may serve to exhibit to the reader the whole system of the Lydian 
currency as reformed by Croesus, with all its ingenious and elaborate combinations : — 


GOLD OF LYDIA. 


LYDIA. TIME OF CEIESUS, b.c. 568-554. 

EQUIVALENTS IN NATIVE AND FOREIGN MONET OF THE TIME. 


(i) Babtloxic Silter Standard. 
AT Stater [PL I. 9] 168 grs. = 

AT Trite 56 grs. = 

AT Hecte .... 28 grs. = 

A?" Hemihecton . . 14 grs. = 


(ii) Euboic Standard. ji 

' 

A^ Stater [PI. I. 10] 126 grs.= : i Ptocaic stater of 253 grs. 


A;^ Trite [PI. I. 11] 42 grs. 

AT Hecte 21 grs. 

AT Hemiliecton ... 11 grs. 


I 1 AT’ Phocaio hecte of 42 grs. . . . 

I 1 AT „ hemiliectoR of 21 grs. 

! 1 AT „ Vventy-fourth, 11 grs. 


IN ELKCTHUM. 


1 Graeco-As. stater . . 224 grs. 


I tf jt trite ... i4 ,, 

I )> hecte 37 ,, 

1 „ „ hemihecton 18 „ 


1 Babylonic stater of 168 „ 


IN SILVER. 


10 Graeco-Asiatic staters of 224 grs. 
20 ,, „ ^ ,, 112 ,, 

40 „ „ i „ 66 „ 

6 Euboic staters of 124 grs. 

12 „ drachms of 62 grs. 


of 62 „ 
of 62 „ 


10 Babylonic staters of 168 grs. 

20 „ drachms of 84 grs. 

30 Graeco-Asiatic | staters of 56 grs. 
40 Euboic tetrohols of 42 grs. 

10 Grmco-Asiatic \ staters of 56 grs. 

i Graeco-is. trihemiobols ) 

Babylonic diobols J ' 

10 Babylonic obols of 14 grs. 


10 


• of 28 grs. 


SILtHiE OF LYDIA. EQUIVALENT IN LYDIAN GOLD. 

Babtlonic Standard. 

aE Stater [PL I. 12] 168 grs. = ' to of the gold stater of 126 grs. 

El J Stater [PL I. 13] 84 grs. = „ „ „ 126 gis. 

El i Stater .... 56 grs. = ab „ „ 126 grs. 

El yj Stater . . . 14 grs. = 126 grs. or of the AT Hemihecton of 11 grs. 


— In the above Tables fractions of grains are not given. 



SOVTH FRONT OF THE PaLACE OF DaRIVS, PeRSBPOLIS, RESTORED (AFTER FlaNDIN}. 


PART II. 

P E E S I A. 


The events which led to the do^^-nfall of Croesus from the height of his prosperity and 
power, and to the incorporation of his dominions, including the Greek coast towns, into the 
Empire of Cyrus, are too well known to need repetition here. This is commonly supposed 
to have occurred in the year b.c. o4G, but the latest investigations point to the year 554 as 
the most probable date. But, however momentous the change from a political point of view, 
nevertheless it is almost certain that no immediate alteration in the coinage was attempted by 
the new rulers of W c.stern Asia : for it must be remembered that the Persians, like the Medes 
and Babylonians, were at this time without a specific coinage of their own ; the tradition which 
ascribes the origin of the daric to a King of Persia of the name of Darius, who is said to 
have been one of the predecessors of Cyrus, being rmworthy of credit, as it rests only upon 
the statement of Ilarpocration.’ 

The electrmn coinage of the Greek cities had already been superseded by the Imperial 

^ =.T. AapiiKo^ — ovx i’y oi ‘irKt'iO’Toi yotxl(ov(nyy airh Aapeiov Perhaps Xenoplion is ^espon^itle for the error of Harpocration; 
rod itarpusy aAA’ a<p' erepou riybs Tra\aior4pou $a(n\4u)s. for in his Cvropiedeia (v. 2, 7) he represents claries as in use in 

A*- Ilarpocration was an Alexamhian Greek, who lived certainly the time of C\tu5 I.: eubov ^a-av iK(p€p<>}y 6 Ta^pvas 

not earlier than the second century no value whatever <pid\as irpdxovs krI /coATTiSav /cal /cotr , uof Trayro7oy Kal 

should be attached to a -^tattmont of thi'* sort. The whtde bap^iKovs afitTpovs nvds Kal ndvra KoXd, /cal reAos t^v 6vyar4pa 

pa^ba^e in which it occurs was topn d at a later period by Suidas, k.t.A. It i> needle-s to say that this work of Xenophon’s is a 

and airain inserted by Musurus in the Aldine edition of the mere romance, and utterly without historical value. 

Scholiasts ad Aristoph. Eccles., 602. 
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currency of Lydia ; and, in the times of distress and impoverishment which followed the 
Persian conquest, it is imreasonable to suppose that there could have been any revived min tage 
in these towns with the single exception of Samos, which, under the rule of Polycrates, still 
maintained its independence until b.c. 520. 

"Whether or not the Persian Governor of Sardes continued to issue the gold and sHver 
money of Croesus during the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses must remain, for the present, a 
matter for conjecture. It is possible, and even probable, if we may judge from the quantities 
of these coins which have escaped the Persian melting-pot, that no change was at first made 
in the arrangements of the Sardian mint, and that both gold and silver money was put into 
circulation from time to time as necessity required, the old dies being retained, as a matter 
of course; for it was not part of the poKcy of Cyrus to introduce uncalled-for changes in the 
internal government of the various conquered States which contributed to form the vast Empire 
of Persia. The blending of the motley throng into one homogeneous whole was reserved for 
the organizing spirit of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, in whose reign the famous Persian 
“ Archers ” first went forth into the world. 



Peksian subjects bei>ging tribute to the Kibg (Persepolis). 


The first five years of the reign of Darius were occupied in the extinction of a series 
of formidable rebellions in various parts of his extensive dominions, and it was not till the 
year b.c. 516 that he found leisure to devote his mind to the civil organization of his Empire. 
The di’vision of the whole into Satrapies, at first twenty in number, and the imposition upon 
each of these principalities of a fixed sum of money to be collected by the several Satraps, 
and to be paid by them into the royal treasury, was one of the methods which Darius adopted 
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for welding into one coherent State, the various Provinces which together constituted the Persian 
Empire. The assessment of this tribute led to the institution of an Imperial coinage, the first 
idea of which may have been suggested to Darius by the gold and silver money of Lydia still 
circidating in the western Satrapies since the time of Croesus. It is probable also that the 
manifest advantages of current money, guaranteed by the State, were beginning to be appre- 
ciated beyond the limits of Asia Minor, to which it had hitherto been confined ; and the 
system of rapid communication, by means of post horses and couriers, between the most 
distant portions of the empire and the capital, would naturally tend in no small degree to 
facilitate the adoption of the Western habit of receiving and paying sums of gold and silver 
by tale, without having recourse to weights and scales, as had been hitherto the custom in the East. 

An Imperial coinage once decided upon, the first and most important consideration for 
the Great King was necessarily the standard which would be most easily understood by 
his subjects, and in the choice of this there could not have been room for much hesitation ; 

for, with the exception of Syria, Phoenicia, and the Greek coast towns, where the so-called 

Grceco-Asiatic or Phoenician standard prevailed, the Babylonian gold and silver talents were 
everywhere in use. Darius had therefore only to follow in the footsteps of Creesus, by whom 
the Babylonian standard had already been adopted. 

Jsevertheless the Persian Imperial coinage differed considerably from that of Lydia, and 
was as simple as the latter was complex. We have seen that in the Lydian coinage of Croesus 
there were no loss than eight different denominations of gold money, each of which was 
regulated in such a manner as to pass readily at a fixed equivalent in the markets of the 
tributary Greek towns in exchange for the local electrum and silver money of the district, 
of whatever standard that might happen to be, as may be seen by referring to the table 

given above (p. 21). Darius could afford to cast all such considerations to the winds. The 

very extent of his enormous Empire rendered any attempt at following out the minute arrange- 
ments of the Lydian royal coinage impracticable. Simplicity therefore is the chief character- 
istic of the Persian Imperial currency as first determined by Darius. There was to be one 
denomination of gold and one of .silver, the gold piece to be worth 20 pieces of silver. This 
result might doubtless have been arrived at without issuing a new coinage, by simply re- 
taining the gold stater of Croesus of 126 grs., and the silver drachm or siglos of 84 grs., 
and allowing all the otlier denominations of the intricate Lydian system to fall into disuse ; 
but the type of the Lydian coin, the Lion and the Bull, was hardly appropriate to the money 
of the Great King, and if, as may well have been the case, this tj’pe possessed anv symbohe 
or religious .‘signification, it would moreover have been repugnant to the prejudices of an 
earnest Zoroastrian like Darius. The image of the Great King himself was accordingly sub- 
stituted for the Lion and Bull this one type, which I shall de.scribe more minutely later on, 
being adopted for the Royal coins of both metals. 

Darius, although he selected the gold stater of Creesus of 12G grs., and his siglos of 
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84grs., as the prototypes of the Persian currency, sought nevertheless to give his new money 

a prestige of its own, by making a small addition to the weight both of the gold and of the 

silver coin. These seem to have been fixed respectively at 130 and 86grs. In this, perhaps, 
the normal weights of the Babylonian gold and silver talents may have been reverted to, 
which in their passage westwards and during the lapse of time may be supposed to have 
suffered some slight diminution. 

The metal of the Persian money, especially of the gold coinage, was of remarkable purity, 
— the daric, according to an analysis furnished by Letronne (Considerations, p. 108), containing 
only 3 per cent, of alloy. The result was, that the Persian gold coinage immediately obtained 
a reputation which enabled it to supersede the gold money of all other states, and to maintain 
its position as the sole gold currency in the ancient world. As long as and wherever Persia 

was supreme, the coinage of gold remained a prerogative of the Great King. 

Kot so the silver currency : for the very fact of the siglos being the only Imperial silver 
piece is sufficient to prove that it could never have been intended to supersede the many smaller 
and larger denominations necessary for small traffic and retail trade actually current in many 
districts of the Empire. The silver coinage was not the sole prerogative of the Great King 
or even of the Satraps, but appears to have been issued by the Great King, by his Satraps, 
and by large numbers of subject or tributary towns, according to their various requirements. 

The coinage of the Persian Empire may be divided into four main categories : — 

I. THE EOTAL COINAGE. 

II. THE PEOYIACTAL COIXS WITH EOYAL TYPES. 

III. THE SATEAPAL COINAGE. 

IT. THE LOCAL COIXAGES OP THE TEIBUTAET STATES. 

In the following pages I propose to consider the first two of the above classes only. A 
separate article in the Kumismata Orientalia by Prof. Julius Euting, of Strassburg, is, I 
understand, to be devoted to the coins with Phoenician and Aramaic incriptions, among which 
those of the Satraps will be included. The local coinages of the Greek tributary cities, 
although these undoubtedly formed part of the Persian Empire, we may dismiss as beyond the 
scope of the Kumismata Orientalia. 


HEAD 
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1. THE EOYAL COINAGE. 

Of the Eoyal Persian Coinage, commencing with Darius, the son of Hystaspes, and ending 
with the Macedonian conquest, the following varieties are known. The imiformity of style 
and the absence of inscriptions renders it impossible to classify them according to the several 
reigns in which they must have been issued. 


Gold. 


Vrioni. 

129-7 


128'7 

127-5 


132 


2.58 


Darks. 

OBVEEiE. 

The king, bearded, crowned, and clad in the 
Persian candtjs, kneeling r. on one knee, at his 
back a quiver, in his right a spear, and in his 
outstretched 1. a strong bow. 

[Brit. ilus. Plate. I. 14.] 


Similar, of more recent stylo. | 

[Brit. Mas. Plate I. 15.] 

The king, bearded, crowned, and clad in long robe, 
with belt round waist, and annulets or buttons 
in front, kneeling r. on one knee ; at his back a 
([uiver, in his r. tin arrow, and in his outstretched 
1. a strong bow. 

[Brit. Mus. Plate I. 16.] 

A'outhful king, without beard, wearing on his head ; 
the kidaris, and clad in long robe, close-fitting and 
decked, with ^leevcs to the elbow and trousers to 
the knee of the same material. He kneels r. on 
one knee, and holds spear in r. and strung bow 
in outstretched 1. 

[Mus. Lnynes, 132 grs., Brit. Mus, 126-8 
[Plate I. IT.] 

Double Darks. 

The king, bearded, crowned, and clad in Persian i 
candtjs, kneeling r. on one knee, at his back a I 
quiver, in his r. spear, and in 1. strong bow : no • 
letters or symbols. 


Eeveese. 

Irregular incuse of oblong form. 


Similar. 


Similar. 


Irregular oblong incuse, containing a 
naked figure seated, with arm raised 
above head; beside the incuse a 
countermark ? also incuse, represent- 
ing a bearded head of Pan having 
stag’s horns. The figure within 
the incuse, as well as the little 
head of Pan, are of Greek work. 


In-cgular incuse, crossed by wavy 
lines in relief. 


[Cull, lie Luynes.] 
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Seven or eight specimens of the double daric, as above described, without letters or symbols in the 
field, have been published at various times. One of them was found in 1826 near Philadelphia in 
Lydia. See Madden, Jewish Coinage, p. 273. 

"Weigut. Obveese. j Eeveese. 


257-5 

Similar. 

In field, 1. wucath; r. M. i Similar. 

[Bank of England. Plate I. IS.] 

257 

1 Similar ? 


1 Similar. 
[Cabinet of M. Six.] 

257 

Similar. 

or X. 

In field. 

1. wreath ; r. X Similar. 

[Cabinet de France. Plate I. 19.] 

257 

1 Similar. 

In field. 

LA- 1 Similar. 

[Imhoof-Blumer. Plate I. 20.] 

0 

1 Similar. 

In field. 

1. AY. 1 Similar. 

[Zeitschrift. f. Xum. Bd. iii. p. 351. 

254-5 

1 Similar. 

In field, 

wreath. I Similar. 


[Cabinet de France. Plate I. 21.] 

256 I Similar. In field, tiara with band ? | Similar. 

[Ivanoff 665.] 

257 I Similar. Infield,!. <bl. | Similar. 

[Cabinet de France. Another at the Hague. Plate I. 22.] 

255 I Similar. In field, 1. | Similar. 

[Cabinet de France. Plate I. 23.] 

255 I Similar. In field, LX. | Similar. 

[Cat. Hoffmann, Feb. 1874. Plate I. 24.] 

252 ] Similar. In field, 1. | Incuse square irregularly divided. 

[CoU. de Vogue.] 

Silver. 

Siffli. 

83'7 ! The king, bearded, crowned, and Irregular incuse of oblong form, 

clad in the Persian candy s, kneel- 
ing r. on one knee, at his back a 
quiver, in his r. a spear, and in 
his outstretched 1. a strung bow. 

[Brit. Mus. Plate I. 25.] 
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"^’riGHT. 

85 


84-7 


Obteese. 

The king, bearded, crowned, and 
cdad in long robe, with belt round 
waist, and ornamented with annu- 
lets or buttons in front, kneeling 
r. on one knee, at his back a quiver, 
in his r. an arrow, and in his out- 
stretched 1. a strung bow. 

[Brit. ilus. riate I. 26.] 

Similar, but king holds short sword 
or dagger instead of arrow. 

[Brit. Mus. Plate I. 27.] 


Obveese. 

Similar. 


Similar. 


8o‘4 The king, bearded, crowned, and clad Similar, 

in Persian candys, kneeling r. on 
one knee and drawing bow ; at 
his back quiver. 

[Brit. llus. Plate I. 28.] 


8-'G The king, half length, bearded, i Similar, 

crowned, and clad in Persian 
candyn. He holds short sword in 
his r. and strung bow in his 1. | 

[Brit. Mus. Plate I. 29.] 

A close examination of the gold claries enables us to perceive that, in spite of their 
general similarity, there are differences of style. Sonic are archaic, and date from the time of 
Darius and Xer.xes, while others arc characterized bv more careful work, and these belon" 
to the later monarchs of the Achtemeuinn dynasty.' 


Among these latter are to be chissed the double darics, of which about twenty specimens 
have been publi.shed at various times. The double darics, however, are not purely Persian, 
but bear evidence of having been struck in Greek cities, as the greater number of the known 
specimen-' have Greek letters or .symbols in the field. The same remark applies to the daric 

(Xo. 4) uith a portrait of a youthful king, and with a bearded head of Pan of Greek work 

incuse on the reverse, a .symbol which may, however, be a coimtermark. It is not an easy 
matter to affirm with certainty to what district of Asia Minor the double darics ought to 
bo assigned; but a comparison of their style with that of the silver staters figured in PL III. 

IfJids me to infer that they were struck in the western portion of Asia Minor. 

Ilcrodotus (iv. Ifdj) is the first Greek writer who alludes to the gold money of Darius, 
who he said was “anxious to leave such a memorial of himself as had been accomplished by 
no other king; wherefore, “having refined gold to the utmost perfection, he struck money.” 

As early as the time of the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, immense numbers of 

these gold coins must have been in circulation, for the Lydian Pythius had in his own 


> r.itiormanfs attempt to attribute the ilirics to the several reigns aceoraing 
visible upon them appears to me to be a relinenicnt of elassilication. 


to the dilferences in the portraits of the king as 
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possession as many as 3,993,000 of them, a sum which Xerxes, by presenting him with 7000 
in addition, was munificent enough to make up to the good round total of four million. ^ 

It is remarkable that no writer mentions the double daric ; hence we may infer that the 
issue of these coins was restricted probably to a single district, and that they were not minted 
during any long period of time. 

Ilalf-darics are by some supposed to be alluded to by Xenophon in the following passage: 
’TTpocTMTOvaL Be fuddov 6 Kvpo<; v7ri(T)(veiTai ^p,i6\iov Trdai BaxTeiv ov irporepov ecf)epov dim, 
BapeiKov Tpta rjpiBapeiKa rod p.tjvo'f dTparuoTT} (Anab. i. 3, 21). Xone of these coins haye 
been handed do^yn to us, nor do I see that we are bound to take Xenophon’s words, dvrl 
BapeiKov rpLa -pp-iBapei/cd, to mean literally that each soldier had three golden half-darics 
promised him eyery month. I should rather be inclined to take rpia 'pp.iBapeiKa simply to 

mean a smn of money equiyalent to a daric and a half (cf. rpippi , the ordinary way 

of expressing one and a half). 

The royal silyer coin is in eyery respect similar to the daric, and may eyen sometimes haye 
been called by the same name,- but the ordinary appellation appears to haye been the dlrfKo^ 
MT]BiKQ<!, or simply Xenophon (Anab. i. 5, 6) furnishes us with a most yaluable 

datum as to the current yalue of the crcyXo? in Attic money, “ d Be c/yXo? BvvaTui, eirra dySoXons 
Kal 'ppioy^oXiov Attlkov^.” This giyes us a weight of SI'S? English grains, which is the full 
ayerage weight of the sigli that haye come down to us. The t}-pe of the crryXo? is not so 
constant as that of the daric, and many specimens betray great carelessness of workmanship. 

The normal weight of the Persian silyer must be placed as high as 86'45 grs., although 
the ayerage actual weight is only about that giyen by Xenophon. The siglos was the half 
of the Perso-Baby Ionic silyer stater of 172'9 grs. so frequently met with in the towns along 
the south coast of Asia Minor, in Crete and in CxqDrus, etc. Consequently it may be correctly 
designated as a drachm (the term drachm being properly applicable only to the half-stater), 
one hundred of which constituted a Perso-Babylonic silyer mina of 8645 grs., and 6000 the talent. 

Haying thus ascertained the weight of the Persian drachm, it remains to be seen how 
many of these coins exchanged for one daric. Here again Xenophon comes to our assistance. 


and supplies us, though indirectly, with the required information in the following passage : 
evravBa Kvpo<! ^CKavov Ka\ecra<; rov 'Ap,7rpaKi,oyr7]v p,dvTiv eBcoKev avTm BapeiKOv^ rptcr^tXfoi/?, 
OTi rrj evBeKaTTp dir' eKetinj^ Trj'; yp,epa^ irporepov Ovofievos elirev avrm on ^aaiKev^ oi pLa^eirat 
Beica ‘^p.epcov Kvpo<; S’ elirev. Ovk dpa en pM^etrac, el ev ravravi ov pa-xelrai rat? i^pepav^- edv 
S’ d\T]dev<Tps, viria")(yovpaL doc Beica rdXavra. Tovro ro ’xpvdiov rare direBooicev eirel iraprjXOov 
ai Beica ppepai (jiinab. i. 7, 18). Whence it follows that 300 gold darics were considered by 
Cyrus the Younger as equal to 1 talent, or, in other words, to 6000 sigli. Hence 5 darics 
would be worth 1 mina, and 1 daric would be current for 20 sigli. XYe also see from the 


^ Herod, vii. 28. (nrapaTrSfJL^vou unh rwy crvKOcpayruy Karacpvyeiy Trphs Ki/xeavay 

^ Plutarcll, Cimon x. 1 1 , Afyerai y4 roi 'PoKrdfojy Tiya &dp^apoy #cal detyai napd r^y av\€ioy airrov <ptd\as 5vo, r^y pXv dpyvp^'my,, 
dTroffrdrTjy ^acriAeus i\6uy perd iroWay fls *Adifyas ifxvKrjadfi^yoy Aap^iKuy, T^y 5e 
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above calculation tbat the relative value of g'olcl to silver in Asia was still as 13 3 . 1, hence . 

10 Perso-Baby Ionic staters of 172'9 

20 Sigli of 86'45 

1 5 Phoenician clrachms .of 113 
30 ,, drachms .of 57 

It is the Per-iian therefore, and not the Afde drachm, which we must understand when 
Ilarpoeration, in his Lexicon, s.v. Daricus, says, Xejovai rti'e? Bvvaadat tov AapeiKov ap^vpd<i 
Spaxpd^; K, coi rolii e Aapec/cdv; BvvacrOai p.vdv dpjvpiov. 

i.e. 1 Baric =20 [Persian] silver drachms. 

5 Barics= 1 [Perso-Babylonie] silver mina. 

There is absolutely no evidence in favour of the opinion which has been advanced by some, 
that the daric was worth 20 Attic drachms, for even in Greece, where gold was cheaper than 
in Asia, it must have been worth at least 24 Attic drachms, and in all prohabihty passed 
current for 2o, while in Asia it was worth more than 25|, the relative value of coined gold 
to coined silver in European Greece having been imtil the time of Philip of Macedon, and 
according to Brandis (p. 2ol) even later, as high as 12| : 1. 

Aaturally a single silver coin like the Persian drachm could not suffice for the wants of 
the people, and it was probably at no time the intention of the Great Xing to supersede the 
locid silver coinages, although the royal money was perhaps the only legally recognized currency, 
and the only coin accepted by the government at its nominal or current value, all other moneys 
being simply received by weight, and afterwards melted down and preserved in the royal 
treasury as bullion until the time came to coin them again into darics and sigh, when just 
so much and no more than was necessary for the immediate need was put into circulation.^ 

The capital puni'liment inflicted by' Darius upon Aryandes, the Satrap of Egy’pt, must 
not be taken as evidence that the Great King reserved for himself the sole prerogative of striking 
silver as well us gold, for Aryandes was not pimished with death for coining silver, but for coining 
it of finer (puility than the money of the Great Xing ; and even this offence was not considered 
sufficient to warrant his execution, for Darius had to bring another charge against him, viz. that 
he was planning a rebellion, before he felt himself authorized to order him to be put to death.® 


1 A Baric of 100 grs. x 


^ Br.tmli', p, 21'.*. ntd'oil. ui. 89, 96. 

apxas 5€ kzI (piypcjcv TrpoaoSoi' t^v Kara rdSf 

roiiTi fxiv avTioav dp^i'piov dTra'/ivtowert, upriro Ba&vK<ovioy craOpLov 
rdXavTov drrayiy(€iy' ruTcri Sc xpvaiov dTrayty^ovo'i^ Ev^o^ikov. 

5 € BaBvXuli'loy rdXayToy ^vyarai Ei BolZas f^Zop-riKoyra fxv^as. 
(lu. sa.) 

TovTQV Toy (p/ipoy Srjrravpiij^d d rpS-Trcf is ttIBous 

Kfptiaiyovs Kanyx^^t' TrATjeraj dyyos, TTfpiaipid rhy 

KipaiLov. irredy oe KaraKOTret toctoDto otrow &y 

€Kd<TTOT€ SfTJTai pll. 96.) 

In thr ni>t uf tlu-'h' pa'^nee^, ami in the ralculations which 
if. error-' ihivc cn-pt into the tfxt. It ha> bt-en proved by 
Momm'tn Vd. vtd, i. p. 2>) that in-'tt.id of 76 Eubdic 

min In lUL'- t '{U.il in weiirht to ono Bnbylunic talent, IltrudotUa 
mu't h.Tvc wrufLii 78. 58ee ahu Brandi", p. 63, b'p 


- ITerod. iv. 166 : 6 5e ^Apudydrjs iSdiU AapeToy 

iviOu/iieoyTa ny7}fi6(Tvyoy itevTOv AnriffBaif tovto dAAy ej’-^ 

j3a(TiA€t KaT^pyaufiivov, ipLipiero tovtov' is ou eAo/Se rby fiitrOdy. 
Aap€ios fxhyydp KaBapurraTOV dTretfi^o’ay is ro ^vyaTtiraroy, 

vofJLKTfia iKoyl/aro’ ^ApvdvBfjs Se, Jdpx^v Alyimrov, a.pyvpiov Tosurh 
TOVTO ^7rdt€€* Kal vvv i<TT\ dpyvpioy KadapuTaTOv *ApvavBiK6y. 
pLaddjy $€ AapcTds p.iv roDra 7rot€ui/Ta, alTiTju ol &W7]y i-TreyeiKaSy 
us Ol iirayicTiaiTo, d7r€KT€i^'6. Tills silver money was still circu- 
latinir in the time of Herodotus, but no "pecimens are now known, 
for Brandis ha^ restored to Pbrnnicia (Kings ot Bvblos) the coins 
furmeily attributed to Aryandes by Ch. Lenonnant. The in- 
scription APTAN, said by -onie to be leifible on one or more of 
the^e coin-5, i" not sufficiently distinct to warrant us in trans- 
ferrinir to Aryandts a "Cries of coins so manifestly Phcenician in 
character as the pieces alluded to. 
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II. THE PEOVIJs-CIAL COINS WITH EOYAL TYPES. 



PFRSIiN KiXG HrHTING THE LlON*, FROM THE SiGXET-CTLINDEE OF D.iRirS-HYST.ASFIS. 

Under tMs head I propose to include sereral distinct series of coins, which, however, have 
this in common, Ti2. that they all bear evidence of having been issued 
under the auspices of the Gireat King. On some he will he seen in 
his chariot accompanied by his charioteer and engaged in the favourite 
royal pastime of the chase ; on others also in his chariot, but in stately 
procession, and followed by an attendant, who holds over him a standard 
or sceptre ; on others, contending with a rampant lion, which he 
seizes by the mane, and is about to stab with a short sword ; 
while on others again we shall see him, as on the Imperial coinage, 
as a kneeling archer. On another, and a distinct series, his portrait 
only will appear wearing the tiara, and sometimes the word BaaCKev^, 
accompanying some merely local type, will sufficiently prove that the 

King contending \nTH a Lion 

coin was issued by some city subject to the authority of the King. (Feeaepolis). 

It will not be always possible to say in what locality, or xmder whose reign, these various 
coins were struck ; but that they were current in different districts of the Persian Empire in 
the time of the successors of Darius there can be no room for doubt. Neither can it be 
a matter for dispute that these several currencies are provincial or local in character rather 
than Imperial, for the weight-systems according to which they are regulated enable us to define 
within certain Emits the districts of the empire in which they must have circxdated. 

Of these districts the most important is that which lay between the Euphrates and the 
Phoenician sea, which formed part of the Ninth and Fifth Satrapies of the Empire. In the 
interior of this district were situated the important cities of Thapsacus on the Tigris, the residence 
of the Satrap of Syria, of Bambjme, of Chalybon, of Hamath, and of Damascus, where was a 
royal treasury ; while on the coast were the far-famed Phoenician towns of Sidon, of Tjto, of 





oo 


ORIEXTALIA. 


Byblus, of Aradus, of ]Maratlius, and others. These latter, for the most part governed by their 
ovn kings, struck also their ovti coins, municipal or regal, which may, for convenience sake, 
be diNtingiiished from those which bear Persian t}'i)es, and which I shall not include in the 
present article. Whether the Phamician cities on the sea-coast, or the Syrian towns on the 
upper reaches of the Euphrates, are the places where the coins which I am about to include in 
Scries I. and II. were minted, it is difficult to determine with certainty. The weight-system 
of this currency is identical with that which is prevalent on the Phoenician coast at the cities 
of Tyre, Pyblus, and Aradus ; while the fact that specimens of these coins have been found 
in the Tigris is no proof of a Syrian origin, and perhaps only indicates the course of the 
Phicnician trade with the interior, and shows that the Phcenician system of weights and money 
extended from the Tigris and the Euphrates to the sea. 

It will be seen from the description Avhich follows how much these pieces have in common 
with the recognized money of Phanicia both in t\-pe and fabric. Indeed, were it not that the 
form" of some of the letters upon a few of the inscribed specimens seem to be of an Aramaic 
rather than a purely Phoenician character, all the evidence would be in favour of the coins which 
foUow being Perso-Phanician rather than Perso-Syrian. 


i’lPlNKIXN UlHLSlK 'KOVYINJIK;. 



SEPJES I. 

CLASS 1. 

PUCEXICIAN StAXD.VED. 

Double Shekel or Octadrachm. 


HOUT. I OliVCKSE. 

-l-2'8 Phrenician war-galh-y. with mast, 

and uars advaiuing ]..l)ciicath, 
waves ; the whole within a border 
of dots. 


llr.VERSE. 

Incuse square, within which the king accompanied 
by charioteer in quadriga 1., the horses walking. 
In the upper portion of the square is the fore- 
part ot a wild goat standing towards 1. with head 
looking r., the goat incuse. 


[Brit. 5Ius. Plate II. 1.] 
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i Shelcel or Didrachm. 

Eeveese. 

1 Incuse square, within which the king as archer 
standing r. and drawing bow. In front of him 
the head of a wild goat, incuse r., and behind 
him the face of another goat 1., also incuse. 

[Brit. ilu^. Plate II. 2.] 

Shekels or Obols. 

12-8 ‘ Similar. Incuse square, within which the king as archer, 

I hneeling r., drawing bow. 

[Brit. Mas. Plate II. 3.] 

1 1 I Similar. | The king as archer standing, drawing bow. 

[iMu5. Vogue, Brandis, p. 427.] 

These four coins are remarkable a.s furnishing us with a representation of a war-gallev 
under sail, a type which points clearly to Phccuicia, for on the Tigris and Euphrates shij)s 

of this description with sails were never used. The reverse tc'pcs, on the other hand, are 

clearly Persian, and the union of the two seems to indicate that this class of coins was issued 
for the convenience of the traders between the interior and the coast. The place of mintage 
may therefore have been Tyre, whose close commercial relations with Syria and with the 
interior of Asia generally are well known, cf. Ezekiel, xxvii., who, in his picture of the glory 
of Tyre, says, “Syria was thy dealer from the multitude of thy fabrics: with jewels and 

purple and embroidery and cotton and corals and rubies they furnished thy markets 

Damascus was thy dealer in the multitude of thy fabrics from the abundance of all riches, 
in the wine of Helbon (XoXv/Smv, Aleppo) and white wool.” 

The obverse type of these coins would seem, as is not unfrequently the case in the archaic 
period, to be the one which indicates the place of issue. The Persian reverse in the present 
instance is perhaps only intended as an assertion of the supremacy of the Great King, and 

as a sort of gviarantee that the coins shordd pa«s current in the interior as well as in 

Phoenicia. The two types taken in this sense a.s having a double reference to the actual place 
of mintage, governed by its own semi-independent ruler.s, and to the lands imder the direct 
government of the Great King, may be compared with the double inscriptions on the Lion 
weights of an earlier age in Cuneiform and in Phmnician characters: “Fifteen nianehs of 
the King— fifteen manehs of the country. Five manehs of the King — five mauehs of the 
country,” etc. etc. 

Of the cities of Phoenicia, Tyre is one to which, in mv opinion, the type of the obverse 
seems to point with especial appropriateness. Ezekiel (chapter xxvii.) had already likened this 
city, seated in the midst of the waters, to a ship. “ Thy borders are in the heart of the 
waters ; thy builders have perfected thy beautv. Thev have made all thy planks of fir 
from Shenir ; they have taken cedar from Lebanon to make thee a mast. Of the oaks of 


’Weight. Obvee.se. 

lt)5 Similar to preceding. 


HE.iD 
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])a^lian thcv have made thine oai-s; thy row-henches of ivory in box from the coasts of 
Chittim. Fine linen vith embroidery from Eg_A-]3t was spread out for thy sail ; thine awning 
was Ilf blue and purjilo from the coasts of Cfreece. The inhabitants of Zidon and Arvad 
were thv mariners. Thy skilful men, 0 Tyre, were in thee as pilots,” etc. etc.^ 

The large size of some of these coins is also an indication of their having been minted 
bv some cit}- of great commercial renown, such as Tyre, which was at one time pre-eminent 
;imong all the cities of the Persian Empire in this respect, although the claims of Sidon ought 
not to be overlooked. 

The types of the rcA’erscs of the coins above described, although most distinctly Persian 
in character, betray nevertheless a peculiarity of workmanship which would seem to have 
been not unu'ual in Phanicia. I allude to the strange habit of making an incuse addition 
io the type in the shape of an animal, which is sometimes a .symbol, as on these coins, and 
'onictimes forms an integral part of the type, as on the coins of some of the Kings of Byblus 
I'ce Brandii, pp. 511-14). This incuse addition must not be mistaken for a countermark. 
Til the present instances the fore-part of the ibex or wild goat is added to the main tv-pe on 
the octadrachm, perhaps to convey the idea that it is the ibex which the Great King is 
roprc'cnted as setting out in his chariot to himt. This animal is enumerated among others 
as frequently hunted by the early Assyrian kings in the region of the Epper Tigris and 
ill Syria (Rawlinsou, Anc. iMon., 1st ed. vol. i. p. 270). It is also mentioned by Xenophon 
(( 'yrop. i. 47) us one of the animals hunted by Cyrus. 

‘ Thu traa-l.ition m uiiun ahove is from Mr. Kenrick's Pha'nicia, p. 19.j. 



KlV.r KILLI'C WILD GO Cl FROM A CTLINDKU} 
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CLASS 2. 


PnCEXICIAX SlAXDAED. 


Double Shelceh 

T\"eight. Obteese. 

425 Citr-’n'all ■with five hattlementecl 

to'wers, hefore ■which lies an armed 
galley. At the stern is a standard, 
surmounted by a disc and crescent. 
In the exergue are t^wo lions back 
to back. Above the exergual line 
! the Phoenician letters /70 . . . 
cable border. 

[Brit. Mu3. 


OctadracliMS. 

Eeveese. 

Incuse circle and dotted border, tvithin which the 
king and his charioteer in quadiiga, 1. ; horses 
galloping; beneath the horses an ibex or wild 
goat, incuse, stretched out towards 1., its head 
turned right. Under the goat a Phoenician in- 
scription (retrograde ?) ? 

tc II. 4.] 


414‘5 I Similar. (To right of wall a man Similar, (man behind chariot,) beneath . . ? 

standing.) Ko inscription. 

[Brit. JIus. Plate II. 5.] 


4^26 


Similar. 


416’2 I Similar. 


Similar, but border within circle plain. Xo in- 
scription, and no figure behind chariot. 

[Brit. JIus. Plate II. 6, reverse only engraved.] 

j Similar, border dotted. Above chariot in field, 1. 
the Phoenician letters 09 . 

[Brit. Mus., mucli worn.] 
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The above described pieces are all in the British Museum. Xos. 2 and 3 are said to 
have been found in the Tigris in the year 1818. They ivere originally in the collection of 
Mr. Rich. I give the Rha?nician letters as I see them. Though very indistinct, they are 
certainly Rhccniciaii characters, and in no case Greek. This leads me to infer that the letters 
on a similar coin in the Behr Collection (Xo. 839), which M. F. Lenormant read AYPA. 
and explained as the beginning of the name Aryandes, retrograde, are probably also Phoenician, 
and that they have been misread by Lenormant ; for Brandis, on the same coin, failed to 
decipher the letters AYPA. 

Mith the reverse type may be compared the signet cylinder of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
now in the British Museum (engraved above, p. 31), representing the King with his charioteer 
hiintin" the lion. The action of the horses and the position of the dead lion beneath them, 
bear .so striking a resemblance to our coins that we shall not be far from the truth if we 
attribute them to the same period. 


Mrieni. 

1U7-6 City-wall, with four hattlomcntod 

towers, before which lies an armed 
callev 1. In the cxeigue are two 
lions back to buck. Border of 
dots. 


llEVEESE. 

Incuse square, within which, the king, crowned, and 
clad in ca/idi/s, his arms hare, standing 1., and 
seizing with his left hand a rampant lion by the 
furehick, and about to stab him with a dagger 
which ho holds in his r. Between them an un- 


-c S/ti;J;eh or Didrachms. 

Ubvees-e. 


certain letter ? 
lirit. Mil'. Plate II. 7.] 


97'9 Another rc-struck on a half-'-hckel Similar. Xo letter, 

of the type of Class 1, Xo. 2. Of 
the older type the waves of the 
sea ari' visible on the riglit side of 
the coin. 

'blit. Mus. Plate II. 8.] 


no- 4 


Similar type: above the city-wall Similar, 
the letter 


Mlrit. Mus. Plate II. 9.] 


103'7 Similar type: above the city-wall Similar; between king and linn <^0. 

the letters 

Put. Mu'. Plate II. 10.] 

AVirh these didrachms may bo cnmparcd a I’ersian cylinder engraved above, page 34, 
where the King is seen killing an ibex in the same way precisely as he kills the lion on 
the coins. 
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The Persian King is also often represented in the Persepolitan sculptures as slaying a 
monster in the same attitude as upon the coins. 



King killing a Monster (Pebsepolis). 


"Weight. 

10-8 


iV Shekels or Ohols. 


Obverse. 

City --wall, with three battlement ed 
towers, before which lies an armed 
galley 1. The standard at the 
stem, as in No. 1 of this class, 
plainly visible. In ex. lion 1. 


Eetebse. 

Incuse square, within which the king, as archer, 
standing r. and drawing bow, in front of him, the 
head of a wild goat incuse r., and behind him the 
face of another goat 1. also incuse, as on No. 2 of 
Class 1. 


[Brit. Mas. Plate II. 11.] 


10-8 


Same. | Same. 

[Brit. Mas. Plate II. 12.] 

Shekel or Hemiobol. 

City -wall, with three battlemented , The king as archer kneeling, in his 1. bow, in his 
towers, before which, galley, 1. ' r. lance. 

[Turin Mus. Found at Aleppo.] 
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CLASS 3. 

Phcexiciax Staxdaed. 

1 SIteiel or Drachm. 

Weight. Obtee^e. Eeveese. 

51 '4 Head of goddess (Astarte ?) r. Avear- Incuse square, ■wit’hin wliicli, on a slope, glacis, eity- 

ing stepLane : border of dots. wall, with throe battlemented towers, behiud 

which two palm-trees. 

[Brit. Plate II. 13.] 

-iV Shehel or Obol. 

10 6 Similar head. Incuse square, within which, on a glacis, city -wall. 

with three battlemented towers, beliind ATliich 
two palm-trees. On tlio glacis in front of the 
fortification a wild goat is stretched out in relief. 
Cf. the incuse goat on the octadrachms. 

[Brit. Mus. Plate II. 14.] 

The coins of the above series, 17 in number, altboiigb of various tA-pes, baA’e much in 
Lominon, e.g. the Goat, wbicb is seen on nine of them, Avitb one exception ahvays incuse; 
also tbo fortitiecl city, Avhicb is seen on thirteen out of the 17 ; this last-mentioned tAqAe being 
doubtless a rcjirosentation of the city where the coins were struck. The galleA* lying in front 
of the cIty-Avall shows that this toAvn must haA’e been situated by the sea or on a river ; while 
the Phoenician letters occurring on .several .specimens, although they have neA’er boon satis- 
factorily ox])lained, some indeed being here giA'cn for the first time, Avould seem to point to 
the Phaaiician coa-<t ; and among all the I’ha'niciau toAvns Tyre is, perhaps, the most 
pri.)bable place of mintage, for her situation on a rocky i.sland, surrounded bA’ a fortified wall, 
answer-, to the types of tho>e coins Avith singular appropriatene.ss. 

SERIES 11. 

The second series of proA'incial coins in many ways resembles that which has been already 
described, but the points of divergence are no less clearly marked than those of resemblance. 

This scries, like Series I., may be divided into several classes, AA'hich are to be distin- 
guished by the inscriptions 9, OO, 9®, and 

The coins of thc.se five main clas.ses are all of them clearly later in date than those of 
Senes I. ; the specimens arc, morcoA-cr, generally dated, the dates commencing Avith year 1 
under each separate class. The dates at present recorded are the folloAA'ing ; 

riajs 9 Tso dates. 

.. 0/7 Years I, 3, ]. 3. 

.. OO 1, 2. 3. 

90 » 1.2,3.4,5,6,7,8,12,13. 

o Z"1^"+5 „ 1. 2, 9. 20, 21. 
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Brandis lias suggested that these five classes may correspond ■with the reigns of the ^i^■(,“ 
Kings of Persia, Xerxes li.c, 480-46-5 ; Artaxerxes I. 465-424 ; Darius II. 424-405 ; Arta- 
xerxes II. 405—359; Artaxerxes III. 359-338, chiefly, I imagine, because in no case do 
the dates upon the coins transgress the limits of the scvei'al reigns. 

CLASS 1. 

Double Shekels or Octadrachms. 

55 riGiiT. Obverse. IIevekse. 

42G-2 Armed galley with oars advancing Incuse circle, within which the king with his 

1., in the stern a standard sur- charioteer in C|uadriga 1., horses walking ; behind 

mounted by a disc and crescent, follows an attendant carrying a one-handled 

beneath galley, waves; above it vase and a sceptre or standard ending in an 

9- cable border, animal’s head? Cable border, 

[Crit. Mas, Plate II, 15,] 

400 I Similar (no letter), | Similar, 

[Draruli?, p, 4'24,] 

4 Shekel or Didrachm. 

97'o Armed galley with oars advancing Similar type, 

1., in the stem a standard, be- | 
neath, waves ; above, 9 • cable 
border. 

Above the galley is the Phoenician ■ 
letter 4-|, and in front apparently 
e ( ’ ?) both graffito. \ 

[Brit, 3Ius, Plate II, 16.] 

The Galley on these coins bears in the stern the same standard as the galley which lies 
before the walls of the fortified town on the coins of Series I. This standard, which consists 
of a disc surmounted by a crescent, may be compared with a similar one which occurs on a 
sardonj-x inscribed with the name of Abibal, King of Tyre, engraved in de Lujmes’ Satrapies, 
pi. xiii. Xo. 1. The weight of the octadrachms of this class fuUy comes up to that of the 
earlier coins — a fact which is conclusive as showing that the coins of this class stand first in 
the second series. 'WKether they arc Tyrian is doubtful ; but that they belong to the Phoenician 
coast can, I think, hardly be disputed. 

tV Shekels or Obols. 

12 '6 Similar galley 1., above, 9- King contending -witli a rampant lion; between 

I ! them, O. 

[Brit. Mas. Plate II. 17.] 

12 1 Similar (no letter). ] Similar. Between them a cock and O. 

[Brandis, p. 425.] 
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On these small coins the letter 9 on the obverse should perhaps be taken as a portion of 
the legend 90 or 09 . the O being placed on the other side of the coins. 

CLASS 2. 

Double Shekels or Ocfadrachms. 

IVEieHT. Obverse. Reverse. 

3'J.j'o Armed galley vitli oars advancing The king -with his charioteer in quadriga 1., 

1.. in the stern a standard, sur- horses walking; behind, attendant carrying 

mounted by a disc and crescent. goat-headed sceptre and vase : above, 0 / 7 : border 

In the prow an armed man ? of dots, 

beneath, waves ; above, I (year 1 : 
border of dots. ' 

[Brit. Mas. Plate II. IS.] 

•197 1 Similar. Ill (year 3). [ Similar. 

[Coll, de Luynes.] 

-d„- Shekels or Ohols. 

10 Galley 1. as abovo (no date). Incuse square, within which king contending with 

lion : between them 0/7? 

[Brit. Mus.j 

12 I Similar. |l|~ (year 13_. j Similar, 0/7. 

[Pari.] 

"With this class the weight of the octadrachni falls from about 400 to about 400 gr.s., and 
all traces of the incusc >quiire or circle have disappeared on the larger specimens. The inter- 
pretation of the Phieuieiau letters I leave to thu^e who are capable of giving an opinion 
on the matter: one thing, however, 'eems certain, that letters which varv on coin.s otherwise 
ideiitictd. can luirdly -taiid for the name of the city wlicrc the coins were struck, unless 
indeed wc presume the e.xi^tciice of a federation of towii.s u-iug the same coin-types, for which 
there i' no evidence. 

CLASS 3. 

Dniihle Shekels or OetaJruehms. 

39T'T (iulley as before. Above. | (year 1'. The king with his (bariotecr in quadriga I., horses 

walking; behind, attendant carrying sceptre 
and vam ; above. OO : border of dots. 

(Mu'. Luyia-.] 

3‘JS-2 I Similar. II (year 2' | Similar. 

(lira Mu. Pl.itL II. l‘j ] 

-l'>0 I Similar, |||(yi.ir3 | Similar 

Pali-: 
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^Vkiriit. 

lo-l 

Oeteese. 

Similar. II (year 2). 

7V Shekels or Obols. 

Reverse. 

Incuse square, -witliin -^vliic-h king contending with 
lion ; between them OO. 

11) 

j Similar (no date). 

[Brit. Mus. I’late II. 20.] 

1 Similar. 

[Coll, de Vogue.] 



CLASS 4. 

M98-.5 

1 Similar. 1 (year 1). 

Double Shekels or Octwirachms. 

1 Quadriga, etc., as before : above, ^O. 

[Brit. Muj ] 

398 

1 Similar. II (year 2' . 

1 Similar ['^Oj. 

[Brandis, p. 42-5.] 

395 

j Similar. Ill 'year 3). 

1 Similar. 

[Brit. Mils. Plate III. 1.] 

397 

1 Similar. Ill (year 3). 

1 Similar [510]. 

[Paris.] 

388-0 

1 Similar. ||||(year4'. 

1 Similar. 

[Brit. Mus.] 

395-9 

1 Similar. || ||| (year 5) . 

1 Similar. 

[Brit, llus.] 

399 

1 Similar. |||| ||| (year 7 

1 Similar. 

[Brandis, p. 42.5.] 

397 

1 Similar. ||“ (year 12). 

1 Similar. 

[Paris.] 

395-4 

1 Similar. Tliicertam date 

1 Similar. 

[Brit. Mas.] 

386 5 

j Similar (double struck). 

1 Similar. 

[Brit. Mus.] 

94-8 

1 Similar. ||| (year 3). 

1 Shekels or Diirachms. 

1 9®- Similar type, no attendant. 

[Brit. Mus. Plate III. 2.] 

98 

1 Similar. Nil Nil (year 8 

1 Similar. 

[Paris.] 

49 

1 Similar. I (year 1). 

d Shekels or Drachms. 

1 9®- Similar. 

[Coll, de Luj-nes.] 

50 

1 Similar. \ sic (year 1). 

1 Similar. 

[Paris.] 


HEAD 


6 
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Ill -I I Similar. Hi"" (year 13\ | Similar. 

[Brit. Mu 5. Plate III. 4.] 

The coin'i of this class are more numerous than any of the others. From Xo. 3 (engraTed 
on PI. TIT. Fig. 1 ), an unu.sually fine specimen, it appears that the .sceptre carried by the 
attendant is sitrmounted by an animal’s head with long ears of Egj’ptian style. On Xo. 1 
of Class '2, with 0/7, it re.sembles the head of a goat, the beard being clearly visible, with 
thi.s may be compared the heads of this animal, incuse, on the coins of Scries I. 


CLASS 5. 

DonHe Shfkflft or Octadruchms. 

I SiniiLir. Above IJ. | Quadriga as before, above 

[Coll, de Vogue.] 

;3‘J0'7 I Similar. Above (year 1;. | Similar. 

[Brit. ilu5.] 

898 I Similar. Ab<ivo | |U (year 2). | Similar. 

[Coll, de Luynes.] 

898 Similar. (year 20). Tlii? ditto Similar, 

is actompanied by the letter 
{graffito], 

[I’.aris. Plate III. .5.] 

897- 2 I Similar. |^y (year 21). | Similar. 

[Brit. Mu.s.] 

898- .3 I Similar. |^ ? (year 21 ?). | Similar. 

[Brit. Mu5.] 

"iV Sheheh or Oboh. 

10-.3 1 Similar. ||| ||| ||| (year 9). | King and lion as before, between them 

[Brit. Mas. Plate III. 6.] 
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'Weiohi. 

Obveese. 

Reverse 

13 

1 Similar. Above U and O. 

[ King and lion. 



[Berlin.] 

11 

1 Similar. Above "| "1 . 

( Similar, between them, cock. 



[Coll, de Luynes.] 


The coins of this class are in many respects different from all which precede, although 
the types are the same. In the first place, the style of art has become almost barbarous : 
witness the elongated figure of the king on one of the coins of year 21, where he is enormously 
out of proportion to the size of the chariot. 

In the next place, the fabric is peculiar, the edges of the coins being often hammered 
fiat as on the double darics. The forms of the letters are also different, the Aramaic form U 
taking the place of The inscription on the reverse ^ '+) has been read or '1T!3. This 
word occurs frequently on the autonomous coins of Tarsus in the fourth century B.C., and 
under the Seleucide rule, see Brandis, pp. 500, 501 ; also on the Satrapal coins of the same 
city (Brandis, p. 430). But at Tarsus the forms of the characters are somewhat different : 

HHI^ instead of Jlevertheless, that these are two forms of one and the same word has 

been recognized by all (see Waddington, Melanges, 1861, p. 70 ; Levy, Phoen. Stud. 1857, p. 40), 
although all are not agreed as to the meaning of the word. Levy reads it Mazdi (for 
Ahuramazda). Blau, on the other hand, compares it with the Zend mizda, ‘ pay.’ On the 
obol the word is abbreviated Brandis looks upon it as equivalent to the Greek dpjvpiov 

or KoppLa on the silver staters of Seuthes, and this is perhaps, on the whole, the most probable 
interpretation. 

As to the attribution of the coins with this inscription, I am inclined, chiefly on accoimt 
of their fabric, to doubt whether they are Phcenician, like the coins of the other classes. 
The t}q)es of the widely-circulating Perso-Phoenician coins may well have been adopted by 
some inland district or city of Syria, possibly Thapsacus, which would fully account for the 
difference of fabric and for the varying forms of the letters. Thapsacus may also have been 
in close commercial relations with Tarsus, with which it was connected by the route which 
passed through Bercea (Aleppo) and the Syrian gates. This would account for the use of 
the word 'niO on the coinage of the two cities. 


Before passing to the next series, we must not omit to mention certain small copper coins, 
which, by their types, attach themselves to the Perso-Phoenician silver coins of the second 
series described above. These may be divided into three classes as follows. 

CLASS I. 

Obverse. Eevehse. 

The king and his charioteer in quadriga 1., horses | Phoenician galley to 1.; beneath, waves, 
walking : border of dots. j 


[Brit. 3 Iu 3. Plate III. 7.] 
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CLASS II. 

( Ibvke^k. Eetek.^e. 

Tlie king kneeling v. liolliiig bow in 1. ami spear in Galley as before, 
r. : border of dot'. 

[Brit. Mils. Plate III. 8.] 


Similar. 

1 Similar. 

Ill (year 3). 


[Brandis, p. 519.] 


Similar. 

1 Similar. 

Ill II year .5 


[Brit. Mus.] 


Similar. 

1 Similar. 

III III voar f 


[Brit. Mu5.] 


CLASS III. 

Head of king, bearded, r. wearing tiara. | Phwnician galley 1.; abore, l~ (year 11\ 

[Brit. Mus.] 

Similar. | Similar, 11 “ (year 12). 

[P.iri'. Piute III. 9.] 

*Vs these copper cniri' can hardly have been i.ssncd beture the middle of the fourth 
century n.r., they afford an indication of the date of the later silver coins, with which they 
correspond. 


It will be Well al'o t<i notice in this place several other coins, which may be compared 
with tliO'C of .'^cric' II. Of thc'c the most remarhtible is one of the two didrachms which 
bear the name of Abd-lladad. (Ilrandis, p. I.'ll.j 

B-vhbyi.e. 


Attic St.vxdaed. 


Bidrachm. 

IVinonr. Oiivkese. ReveE'E. 

132 Head of the goddc" Atcrgati' 1. : rninbio ( .Vbd-Hadud;. Iho King accompanied 

with long liair and lofty Itead- ' by his charioteer in quadriga 1. 
drt's. Behind, the date <"*0 
year 30). 

[Mu'. Lutne-s. PUte III. 10 .] 


M. Waddington ((Melanges, istll, p. !to) giccs good reasons for attrihnting this coin to a 
dynast or satrap of the name of Abd-Kadad, who ruled at Bambyce (Ilierapolis) in Svria. 
The date, year dh, M. Wuddiugton thinks, can only refer to the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
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The coin wonlcl therefore have been struck in b.c. '57 o, another indication of the date of the 
Perso-Pha’nician coins of Scries II., from Avhich its reverse tvpe is imitated. 

There are also two coins in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, one of which is of 
Tarsus, and the other of some Pheeniciau town, which reproduce the type of the king 
contending with the lion. 


T,irsus. 

Pkrsian- Sx.vxD.iiai. 

Stater. 

AVeight. Obverse. Plevehse. 

168 The king contending with a rampant ' The king or a warrinr tiolding a lance in his r, and 

liun which he is about to stab a crux ansata in his 1.; in front. TEP? I; behind 

with his sword. nA(nn) and a llower. 

[Mus Hunter. Plate III. 11.] 

UxCXETAIN PnCESlCIAX C'iTV. 

Stater. 

166 Similar. Incuse square, within which is a cow 

suckling her calf ; border of dots. 

[Mu'. Hunter. Pl.ate III. T’.] 

The inscription on this coin remains unexplained, but the forms of the letters point to 
Phoenicia rather than Cilicia. 

The following coin of Tarsus may be also here mentioned, as it bears on its reverse 
the type of the royal Persian money. 

T.iEsrs. 

Stater. 

168 I Horseman 1. holding tlower. in exergue Incuse square. The king as archer kneeling r. ; 
I “I ^ ■? behind, crux ansata. 

[Mu-i. Huuter. Plate III. 1 . 3 . ] 
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SERIES III. 

The third .series of provincial coins with royal Persian tj-pes may be divided into two 
ehi-ses according to the standards of weight which the coins respectively follow. These are 
fir^t Gr;vco-Asiatic and secondly Persian. 


CLASS 1. 



Ge-Vco- 

■Asiatic (Ehomax Svsteji). 


W’l Ion I. 

1 b 

fifaterts. 

OeVEESE. ; EeVEESE. 

The king a.' areher kneeliug, r. thaw- Ilorseman wearing the low tiara of 

ing bow : border of dots. galloping, r. armed with spear. 

[Brit. Mus.] 

the Satrap 1 


1 Similar. 

1 Similar. 

[Cabinet of 51. Six.] 


■ ) 

1 Similar ; in front 0. 

1 Similar. 

[Cat. Behr. Xo. S.51.] 


' 

■ ! 

1 Similar ; in front OOOX. | Similar. 

[Mioiiaet. Supp. viii. p. 4->S, Xo. SS.] 



1 Similar ; in front 00. 

1 Similar ; in fri)iit stai-. 

[5Iunich.] 


•J.io 

1 Similar ; in front thunderbolt. | Similar ; no svmbol. 

[Berlin.] 


■1-1\ 

1 .Similar ; behind, y and lion’s head r. | Similar ; beneath, bird, r. 

[Cabimt ol 51. Inihoof-Blumer.] 


.)■),> 

1 Similar ; no .yinbol or letter. 

1 Similar ; in field ©. 

[De Lnynes Coll.] 


•1-1 1 

1 Similar. 

1 Similar ; behind, eagle's head. 

[Brit. 5[ii'.] 


•->27 

1 Similar. 

1 Similar ; beliind 0, beneath, dolphin r. 
Brit. 5111=. riatc III. 14.] 



1 Similar. 

1 Similar. 

[Paris.] 


227-2 

1 .Similar. 

1 Similar ; behind, a head of Herakles in 
Brit. 5 Iu 3. Plate III. 1.5.] 

lion’s skin. 

2.7!) 

1 Similar. 

I Similar. 



[Imhoof-IUumer.] / 


CorrETi. 

I'he king kneeling r. lioLlmg bow and spear. [ Ilorseman galloping, r. armed with spear. 

Size 2 of ilioTmot’s s(ulo = 'oiiicli. 

[M. ^?ix, Plate III, 16.] 
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The silver staters described above are by no means easy to attribute. One valuable 
indication is however afforded by their weight, which rises as high as 232 grs., and mu^t 
therefore be considered as of the Rhodian system, which was in use from the year 408, the 
date of the foundation of Rhodus, until the time of Alexander the Great, throughout the greater 
portion of the western and south-western coast lands of Asia Minor. 4Ve do not find it in 
Cilicia or in Phoenicia. 

It is therefore to the western, or, more strictly speaking, to the south-western, portion of 
Asia Minor, that I should be inclined to attribute this series of coins, and the provenanci- 
of some at any rate among them (the island of Caljunna) is in favour of this attribution (see 
Borrell, Xum. Chron. o.s. vol. ix. p. 165). In style and fabric they appear to me to be 
intermediate between those of Class 2 (PI. III. 17), which, as I .shall .show, belong to Cilicia, 
and those of Series lY. (PI. III. 18-20), which are probably Ionian. In weight they agree 
with the latter, while in fabric they more nearly resemble the former. They date perhap? 
from about the commencement of the fourth century b.c. 

CLASS 2. 

Pee.siax Staxd.aed. 

Stater. 

Meight. Obteese. Revehse. 

163 The king kneeling r.. in his 1. bow, The king kneeling r. holding in his 1. how and with 

in his r. lance. his r. drawing an arrow from a quiver at hi« 

shoulder. 

[Paris.] 

This coin is cotmtermarked with a hull or cow surmounted hy two letters generally read IQ, hut perhaps 
rather IdV- 

163 I Similar. | Similar. 

[Munich. Plate III. 17.] 

This coin has two countermarks, one of which is identical with that upon the Paris specimen, while the 
other contains an eagle and a trident. 

161 I Similar. | Similar. 

[Leake, As. Gr. 80.] 

This coin is countermarked with a huU and another animal. 

Malles. 

160-5 i The king kneeling r., in his 1. how, j MAA Herakles strangling Hon ; in field, cluh. 

in his r. lance. I 

: I 

I 

[Hunter 185.] 

The coin is countermarked with a hull and the same two letters. 

160-3 I Similar. ] Similar, in field, grain of com. 

[Leake, As. Gr. 80.] 

Same countermark. 
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Tlie-e coins of Mallus lix the attribution to Cilicia of those which bear no inscription. 
The peculiar countermark, which recurs so frequently, is met with also on other coins of 
rhi-i district, among which may be mentioned four coins of Side in Pamphylia (De Luynes, 
Ijl. i., ii. and iii. o, of which last there is another specimen in the British Museum), another 
r,)in of Mallus (I)e Taivnes, pi. vi.), one of Soli (Hunter, ol, 40), and one of Celenderis 
Brit. iMiis.). 

The letters over the back of the cow in this countermark have been read IQ; this 
L'liigperier and De Luvnes (p. 6) explain as the name of the cow, lo ; the lo legend having 
!i-cn imported into Cilicia by the Argive coloni.sts. For my own part, however, I am 
ili'inclined to allow thi-- interpretation of the two letters, because I believe it to be based 
1 j)on an erroneous reading, for on all the specimens which I have seen with this stamp I 
uad the letters 1,^1 (P) and not IQ. 

An Aramaic inscription is moreover mrire probable on coins of this district than a Grreek 
I lie, cf. the letters L,ui-| over the back of the Bull on a very similar countermark on a 

coin engraved in De Luynes, pi. ii. 9. But whether we accept or not Lougperier’s reading 
(it the two letters, there can he no douht whatever that the countermark is only found on 
c .ins of Cllleia and Pamphylia. To this district therefore we must attribute the coins now 
under eousideratlou. Their weight also corresponds with that of the coinage of the Cilician 
cua't. 

.'i^EBIES IV. 

The following series of tetradrachms must be distinguished from the preceding, notwith- 
standing tlie general similarity of the obverse type. 

SlLVF.n. 

till.KCn-Asl.VriC iSl.VXD.VEia. 

Ti'tra'h'Uchm-^. 

'SVin.iir. OiiVEii'n. Eetekse. 

•JJt) riYGArOPHS. Tlie king, liearded. Incuse square adorned with irregular lumps, the 

crmvucd. kneeling r. holding l.uw surface granulated, 

in 1. and spc.ir in r. as on tlic si^H. 

[ll. rlin Mus.] 

•22'i 1 RYGArOPHl^S j. isimilar. | Similar. 

[lint. Mus. Plate HI. lb.] 

•jjs ] Ao insrr. Siiiiilar. | Similar. 

ilJnt. Hus. Plate III. lU.] 

- 1 I Sirail.ir. j Similar, the incuse little if at all granulateil. 

)Eiit. Mu' ] 
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WEiGur. 


Obverse. 


Eeverse. 

235-7 

1 Similar. 


1 Similar. 





[Brit. Hus. Plate III. 20.] 



Copper. 

The king kneeling r. as on the darics, dra'^ing bow, Incuse square formed of irregular lumps, the surface 
behind him I A ? Countermarked with star. granulated. 

Size 21 Mionnet’s scale =-55 inch. 

[Brit. Mus. Plate III. 21.] 

The king kneeling r. holding bow in 1. and spear in r. | Similar. 

Size 1 of Mionnet=-35 inch. 

[Brit. Mus. Plate III. 22.] 

Similar. Large square containing a smaller one. On one 

side of the larger square a straight line joins it at 
right angles. (Perhaps the representation of a 
military camp or standard.) 

Size 2 of Mionnet=‘5 inch. 

[Brit. Hus. Plate III. 23.] 

The silver coins of this series are clearly inteudecl as imitations, on a larger scale, of the 
royal Persian coin, the siglos. The Greek inscription in the Ionic dialect shows that these coins 
must have been struck in some Greek city, probably in the Ionic Satrapy, subject to Persia, 
but under the immediate government of a Greek Tvrant or Dvnast of the name of Pvthagoras. 
The weight is Grteco-Asiatic, not of an early period, but of some time after b.c. 408, about 
which date the weight of the silver stater was raised in many Greek cities, from about 224 
to 236 grs. (Brandis, p. 12-j). Coins of this heavy weight, as I have before remarked, are 
never found in Phoenicia or in the East. It may therefore be considered as certain that 
these interesting Grrmco-Persian coins were issued after the fall of the Athenian Empire bv 
some Greek city which had again fallen into the hands of the Great King. It is noticeable 
that the uninscribed specimens reach a higher weight than those with flYGAfOPH^d 

A aux s endeavour (Xiim. Chron. vol. xviii. p, 147) to identify forms of the letters of the inscription point clearly to the time 
the P}thagoras who issued these coins with his namesake, who of Alexander the Great, or his successors the Seleucid kin^s 
engraved an inscription on the base of a column at Susa in (see Loftus, Chaldiea, and Susiana, p. 403). The coins, on the 
honour of his friend Arreneides, strategos of Susiana, may he other hand, are considerably earlier than Alexander, and bv 
set aside as purely fanciful. This P}'thagoras, who calls himself reason of their heavy weight can only be given to the western 
iTa:fiaTo<pvha^, does not make use of the Ionic dialect, and the coast of Asia Minor. 


HEAD 
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SEEIES Y. 

Tlie coins of tliis series also belong to the Ionic Satrapy, and may be described as follows : 

Gbjeco- Asiatic SiAjTDiEi). 

Tefradrachm. 

COLOPHOS ? 

YriGm. Obveksi. ■ Eeteese. 

236-2 Bearded head of Persian satrap r. BAS Pyi-e. 

•wearing the low tiara. ^ ' 

[Brit. ilus. Plate III. 24.] 

The reverse type of this coin, the Lyre, is the Arms, .so to speak, of the 
city of Colophon, where it is most probable that the coin tvas minted. The 
head on the obverse is, there can be little doubt, not that of the Xing of 
Persia, Artaxerxes ^Inemon, whose portrait it is generally considered to bo 
(AVaddington, ^lelanges, 1801, p. 90), for the Great King al-ways -wears 
the lofty hidirri-'i and never the low tinra. 'SVe must therefore accept the 
head as that of a Por.siau satrap. The .style of the coin corresponds with 
that of the time when, after the break-down of the Athenian expedition 
atrainst .Svracu.se, the enemies of Athens and of Greek freedom beffan once 
more to rai.'C their heads, when .Sparta and Persia joined hands, and when 
orders went foi-th from the Court of .Susa once more to collect tribute from 
the xVsiatic Greeks. It is impossible to .sjieak -with greater exactness as to 
the date of this coin. It is probable however that it is not much later than the year 400 b.c. 

Gkaco-A.si.itic 8r.AXDAr.D. 

Ttfradrachui. 

Weight. Obvii;-!-. : Eeveese. 

I 

230 Bearded head ut Pi-rsian satrap r. Incuse square, within wliich BAI I AEfl?, the kin? 

wearing the low tiara. heaulcd, crowned, kneeling r. holding how in 1. 

spear in r. ; in field 1. galley downwards. 

[Berlin. Foa. Coll. Phte III. 25.] 

Drachm. 

Similar. | BAS!. Similar, but without gallev. 

[Brit. Mus. Plate III. 26.] 

OloL 

Same head within a border of dots. | Xo inser. same typo, border of dots. 

[Brit. Mu 5. Plate III. 27.] 


52-8 I 

8-9 I 



Head of King 

{Pf 
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Those three coins bear the same portrait as the silver staters of Colophon described above. 
The reverses have, in addition to the inscription, the well-known ‘arms’ of the Great King 
borrowed from the royal darics. The fabric, more especially that of the drachm, seems to 
be that of the north-western coast of Asia Minor, and it is worthy of note that a portrait 
of the same satrap, which has been erroneously designated as a portrait of the Great King 
himself, occurs on a gold stater of Laiupsaciis (Waddington, Melanges, pi. vii. 3), and on 
a silver stater of Cyzicus (De Liiynes, i. a), on which moreover the inscription (t>AP[N]ABA 
fixes the attribution beyond a doubt. Pharnabazus is therefore the Satrap whose portrait we 
possess on the whole of this series of coins, all of which, it may be safely afiirmed, date from 
the last years of the fifth century. The head upon them is that of a man of middle age, and 
is far more suitable to Pharnabazus shortly before b.c. 400, than to the youthful King of 
Persia, Artaxerxes II., who ascended the throne in b.c. 404, at the age of nineteen. The 
bearded figure of the monarch upon the reverse is of course not intended as a portrait ; it 
is merely the arms of Persia, the badge of the supremacy of the Great King. 

As it does not form part of my plan to include in the present article any coins but such 
as bear either the name or the arms of the King of Persia, I pass over the coins of Pharna- 
bazus above alluded to, struck respectively at Lampsacus and Cyzicus, and having on the 
obverse the portrait of the Satrap, and on the reverse of the one the sea-horse of Lampsacus, 
of the other the prow of a galley; but the following gold stater, though by its reverse 
connected with the Cyzicene mint, must not be omitted, since it has on the obverse the royal 
Persian archer as on the darics. 


Cxzicrs. 

GoU Stater. 

Metght. I Obveese. ; Eeteese. 

132 I The king, bearded, crowned, kneel- | Prow of galley to 1. 
j ing r. holding bow in 1. lance I 
I in r. 

[De Luvnes Coll. Plate III. 28.] 

This unique gold stater clearly belongs to the same period as the silver stater with the 
name and portrait of Pharnabazus, and is contemporary with the gold coinage of Lampsacus, 
which, as I have elsewhere shown (Kmn. Chron. x.s. vol. xvi. p. 288), must be attributed 
to the end of the fifth and the beginning of the fourth century b.c. 


Thus from the earliest invention of the art of coining the precious metals in the middle 
of the seventh century b.c., in the reigns of Gyges and Ardys in Lydia, I have cast a rapid 
survey over several classes of coins, Lydian, Persian, Perso-Phocnician, and Grccco-Persian, 
down to the times of the later Achtemenidae, when the vast empire of Cyrus was ah-eady 
hastening to its fall. 
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In tlie Persian portion of mv article I have been compelled to limit myself to the description 
of such coins onlv as hear unmistakahle indications of haviii2r been issued under the authority 
more or less direct of the Great King, commencing with the royal coinage properly so called, 
viz. the darics and sigli, and then treating of the provincial money with Persian tj-pes of 
Phcenicia, of Syria, of Cilicia, of Ionia, and Mysia, from Tyre and Sidon on the one hand 
round the south and west coasts of Asia Minor as far as the shores of the Hellespont and 
the Propontis. 

Xeverthelcss this review of the coinage of Persia is by no means a complete s^mopsis of the 
Per. ian coinage, the important series of the coins of the satraps having been entirely omitted or 
only infringed upon in those rare instances where the name or effigy of the King of Persia (the 
word BA?IAEYS or the royal arms) appears upon the coins conjointly with that of the satrap. 
The ^atrapal coinage forms in itself so important a series, and involves so many cpigraphical 
iiKpiiries, that it demands a separate monograph. The great work of the Due de Lu\-nes, and the 
.'till more valuable researches of M. M'addington, have broken the ground and smoothed the path. 
Herr II. Droysen has aDo lately contributed to the pages of the Zeitschrift fiir Xmnismatik 
(lid. ii. pp. di’iQ-ol!)) a suggc'tive article on the same subject, in which the student of this class of 
coins will find a useful list of the satraps who coined money both in their ouni satrapies and in the 
territory of Cilicia. 



A. 

Alid-IIadail, 44 
Ahihal. Kinsr of T}Te, 39 
Abydoa, toundatinu of, 10 

eletfrum nater^ ot, 14 

Adraniytt,'^, 18 

Adriiniytteum. foundation of, IS 
^gine’tic standard, 7 
Aleppo, sie Bertea 
Alyattes, 13 

eleftrum st.ater of, 14 

gold coins of, 17 

Aradus, 32 

Aramaic and Cuneiform inscription? on 
Assyrian and Babylonian ■weights, 2, 3 
Aramaic inscriptions on Cilician coins, 48. 
Archer, on Persian darics, double darics, 
and sigli, 26 sqq. ! 

on Per?o-(jrreek coins, 46, 47. ; 

onPerso-Phopniciancoin?. 33, 37,44 ; 

on Coins of Tarsus, 45 

Ardys, 10 i 

Artaxerxes Alnemon, 44 j 

Aryandes, Satrap of Egypt, 30 i 

Assyrian and Babylonian weights in the | 
form of Lions and Ducks, 2 : 

’AcTTaKOS, 18 j 

Astarte, head of, on Perso - Phcenician j 
coins, 38 I 

Atergatis, head of, 44 | 

Athens and Corinth, Euboic standard in, 6 ■ 
Attic inscriptions, staters mentioned in, 8«. j 


B. 

Babylonian -weights, 3 

Eambyce. 31, 44 

Bassara, Bassaris, a Eox, 12 

Bassareus, name of the Lydi.an Dionvsns, 12 

Berma, 43 

on Cilician coins, 48 I 

Byblu?, 32 

Brandis, his classification of Perso-Pheen- 
ieian coins, 39 

i 

C. 

Celenderis, coin of, 48 I 

Centaur with nymph on gold stater of 
Thrace or Thasos, 18 ' 


INDEX. 


Chalcis in Eubcea, commercial activity of 5, ■ 

I its relation? with Samos, 1 3 

in Ionia, eleitrum staters of, 14 

Chalybon, 31, 33 

Chimtera on sold stater of ZeleiaTroadis, 18 , 
I Chios, electrum ?t, iters of. 14 ' 

I Cimmerians m A^ia Minor, 10, 13 
City- wall on Per-o-Phomician coins, 35 sqq. 
j Clazomena', elei trum staters ot, 14 I 

Cock on Perso-Pha’uician coin, 39 I 

Coining, invention of, ctiect upon commer- , 
c ial intercoiu'se, 4 

‘ Colophon, coin of, 50 ' 

, Corinth and Athens, Euboic standard in, 6 
I Countermarks, on coin? of Milotns, 15 ! 

on Cilician coins, 47 sq. | 

Cow suckling calf. 45 | 

Creesus in Jlysia, 18 ; 

his otferiugs to Delphi and Bran- j 

chidie, 19 ^ j 

his coin-types, 14, 20 | 

his monetary retorni?, IS, 19, 20. ' 

introduction of a double standard 

bv, 19 I 

^ — fall of, 22 i 

Crux ansata on coins of Tarsus, 45 
Cuneiform and Aramaic inscriptions on 
-Assyrian and Babylonian weights. 2 | 

Curtin?, E, his description of the Empire 
of Crtfsus, 19 

Cyme -Eolidis, earliest coins of , 1 3 
Cyrus, 22 

and Cambrses, coinage of the time 

of, 23 

Cyzitus, Phocaic staters of, 18 

Gold stater of, o 1 

Silver stater of, with portrait of 

Pharnabazus, 51 ] 


D. 

Damascus, 31, 33 

Darics, purity of, 2.5 I 

varieties of, 26 ! 

differences in the style of, 28 j 

current value of, 29, 30 I 

double, varieties of, 27 i 

symbols and letters on, 27 I 

not purely Persian coins, 28 ' 

half, mentioned hy Xenophon, 29 

Darius Hystaspis, accession of, 23 
coinage of, 24 


Darin? Hy?t,i?pi?. ?ignet cylinder of, 31 
D.ite of the invention ot the art of coining, 6 
Date? of the Lydian king?, 13 

assigned to the Phocaum Thalasso- 

cracy, 16 

on Perso-Phamician coins, 38 sejq. 

Di-cimal system in Lydia, 5, 8, 20 


E. 


Electrum, natural, 8 

relation of to gold and 


silver, 8 


weighed according to the 

various silver standards, 8 

artificial, weighed according to 

the gold standard, 9 
Ephesus, earliest coins of, 13 
Eretria in Eubcea, ancient commercial 
activity of, 5 

Eubcean Colonies in Thrace and Macedon, 6 
Euboic standard, 6, 7 
Eusebius, 16 


F. 

Fox on Lydian electrum coins, 12, 15 


G. 

Galley, with sails, 32, 33 

before citv'-wall, 35 

with rowers. 39 sqq. 

Goat on Perso-Phecnician coins, 32, 35, 3S 
Goat’s head incuse on Perso-Phamician 
coins, 33, 37 

Goat-headed sceptre, 40 sqq. 

Gold standards, Assvrian heavy, [Phoc.aicl, 
6 

AssvTian light, [Euboic], 7 

Griffin’s head on gold stater of Teos, IS 
Gyges, accession of, 10 

his great wealth, 11 

his g'ifts to the Delphic shrine, 1 1 

the first to coin money, 1 1 


n. 

Halys, the boundary of Lydia, IS 
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IXDEX. 


Hamath, 31 

Harpiicration, statement of as to the origin 
ot the darie, 

his valuation of the daric, 30 

Ilfhn w gold 'hfkei 01 hdo gi's., 1 
Heraelis and Lion ou coin ot IMallus, -IT 
Herodotus, his estimation of the relative 
values of irold and -iher, 4/i. 

st.itemeiit ot as to the origin of 

the oold dane, 2S 
Ilierapohs, if. Bamhyee 
Horse, lore-pait of, on elcctrum stater of 
Cyme, 13 

Horaiman li' IJin? flower, 45 
galloping, 46 


I. 

Incuse additions to coin types in relief, 34 
lo the low a- euuuteniiaik, 48 
Iona dialei t on loms, 49 
Jo'tphii', his t'timation of the Hebrew 
fold niina. 4». 

Isr.iilitts, Assyiian standards in use 
aiiiuiig, 4 


K. 

Kidaris. 2G 

Kinu ot I'l rsia as archer, see Archer 

in ch.inot, 35 sipp 

1 onti iidiiig \iith lion, 36, 39 scp]. 

holdiiia' lance and cru.v uiisiita, 45 

head ol. wtaiiiig tiaia, 44 

KpoicTfiOS araTTip, 20 


L. 

Lainp'nciis, flectrum stators of, 14 

gohl .stater ol, 51 

I.etionnant. F., 12 
Lion on nulls lit Miletus, 13. 15 
I.ion’s la, id on Lydian i lectriini, Ifi. IS 
I. loll', tno, hack to hack, on Per' 0 -l'Uu.'n- 
ici.m coin-, 35. 36 

Lion and iJidl on Lydian elcctrum, 14 

on imuiiw of Cro'.'U', 20 

Lidia, the light Ji.ihyloiiian talent in, 4 

the Mirniuad.B in, in 

policy of, 16 

l.vdi.iii ih'i'tnini min', 12 

-d loiiiagc rctoinicil hy Cra'sus, 20 

Lyre ou coin of Colophon, 50 


>1. 

Jlallus, coin of, 47 
IMarathiis, 32 
Mc'opotamia and Syria, heavy Assyrian 
t.ili lit in, 4 

MilctU', ciulie't coins of, 13 

siege of by the Lydians, 13 

coinage restricted alter the siege, 1 4 


Hina, Assvrian, of 60 staters, 4 [ 

Greek, of 50 staters, 4 ! 

Mime, Asscuian and Babylonian, heavy and 
light, ol 1010 and 505 grammes respee- ' 
tively, 3 

Momm'en, his correction of text of Herod. ' 
iii. 89 ; 30 ; 

Monev, uncoined, of gold and silver, 1 

probable meaning of, 43 i 

X. I 

Xewton, C. T,, 13 | 


P. ' 

I Pactolus. S, 11 ! 

' Pan, head of, incuse, on gold daric, 26, 2S ' 
Per'i.ins without a national coinage before j 
Darius, 22 i 

Perso-Plwnician coins, 32 styq. 
Ph.iruabazu', portrait of, 51 
I'heidoii ol ArgOj, 7 

! I'hociea, 15 ; 

j Thalassocracy of, 16 

j I’hocaic standard, 6 i 

' coins of the, 16-18 , 

I I'liu nii ian mmmeiee, Assyrian weight- | 
svst,- m m.ide known in the M’est hy , 4 
i Phu niciaii 'ilver .'taiidaid, origin of, 5 
■ Pli(i'iiiciunwar-galhyoncoini,32,33,35,39 
, Poly crate', 23 

I Proc iiicial i oiim with royal Persian types, 31 
I Prow on coin of Cygieus, 51 j 

Pvthagorns, 48, 49* 

Pythius the Lydian, 28 

E. 

Pdiodian weight of certain coins with • 
Persian types, 47 

I 

S. 

; Sadyattes, 13 

elcctrum stater of time of, 14 

I Samo', Babylonian gold niina in, 7, 13 

' Luboic electrum of, 13 

I 8arilcs. commerce with Babylon, 4 

i situ.ition and metallic wealth of, 11 

— — — earliest coiii' of, 12 

I I’liocaic st.ater 'truck at, 18 

I coinage ot, under Cyrus and Cam- 

! hy.ses, 23 

I Satrap on horseback, 46 

head <ct. on Greek coins, SO 

I Satrayiies, division of the Persian Empire 
! into, 24 

Seal on gold stater of Phocma, 17 
Sexiigo'innd 'V'tom applied to Assyrian 
j woiolit' and measures, 3; modified by 
^ the Giecks. 4 
Side, coins of, 48 


Sidon. 31, 34 

Siglos, the onlv Imperial silver coin of 
Persia, 25 

varieties of the, 27 

noiinal wemht of 86'45 grs., 29 

current value in Attic money 7^ 

obols, 29 

enrreiit value in Persian gold ^ 

daric. 29 

Siher standards, Gneco-.-fslatic, 6 

JEginetic, 7 

Enboic, 7 

Bahylouic, 7 

Sipylus, 8 

Stag, on elcctrum stater of Ephesus. 13 
Stag's he.id on electrum of Miletus f, 15 
Symbols accessory on double darics, 27 
Syria, the Assyiian taleut in, 4 

T. 

Talent.s, heatw and light, 4 
Tarsus, coins ot, 45 

the word H'D on coins of, 43 

Teos, Phocaic stater of, IS 
Thalassocracy ot Phocaai. 16 
Tiiapsacus on the Tigris, 31, 43 
Thrace or Thasos, Phocaic stater of, 18 
Thra'ybuliis, Tyrant of MUetus, 13 
Tniolus, 8, 11 

Tribute, assessment of hy Darius, 24 
Tunny fish ou gold stater ot Cyzicus, 18 
Tvptis lasciattis, 12 
Tyre, 31 

— ^ — description of in Ezekiel xxvii., 33 


V. 

Tauv, "W. S. 1M., on coins with inscr. 

nYGArOPHS.Wn. 

Values, relative, ol gold and silver as 13-3 
to 1 ; 4 

of electrum and silver as 

10 to 1 ; 8, and later as 7'5 to 1; 8n. 


TV. 

TVeights, .Assyrian and Babylonian, 2 

of PtTso-Phoeniciau coins reduced, 

40 


I 

1 

t Xenophon’s CtTopiedia, mention of darics 

in, 22)1. 

valuation of the siglos and 

daric, 29 

— mention of half-darics, 29 

Xerxes, 28 


Z. 


Zeleia in the Troad, Phocaic stater of, 18. 
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TABLE OF THE EELATI^T] WEIGHTS OF EXGLISH GEAIXS AND FEENCH GEAMMES. 


Grs. 

Grammes. 

Grs. 

Grammes. 

Grains. Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

! Grammes. 

1 

■064 

41 

2-656 

81 

5-248 

121 

7-840 

161 

10-432 

201 : 

13-024 

241 

15-616 

290 

18 79 

2 

•129 

42 

2-720 

82 

5-312 

122 

7-905 

162 

10-497 

202 

13 089 

242 

15-680 

300 

19 44 

3 

•194 

43 

2-785 

83 

5-378 

123 

7-970 

163 

10-562 

203 

13-154 

243 

15-745 

310 

20-08 

4 

•259 

44 

2-850 

84 

5-442 

124 

8-035 

164 

10 626 

204 

13-219 

244 

15 810 

320 

20-73 

5 

•324 

45 

2-915 

85 

5 508 

125 

8-100 

165 

10-691 

205 

13-284 

245 

15-875 

330 

21-38 

6 

•388 

46 

2-980 

86 

5-572 

126 

8-164 

166 

1 0*756 

206 

13-348 

246 

15-940 

340 

22-02 

7 

•453 

47 

3-045 

87 

5-637 

127 

8-229 

167 

10-821 

207 

13-413 

247 

16-005 

350 

22 67 

8 

•518 

48 

3-110 

88 

5-702 

128 

8-294 

168 

10-886 

208 ; 

13-478 

248 

16-070 

360 

23-32 

9 

■583 

49 

3175 

89 

5-767 

129 

8-359 

169 

10-951 

209 

13-543 

249 

16-135 

370 

23-97 

10 

•648 

50 

3 240 

90 

5-832 

130 

8 - 4-24 

170 

11 016 

210 

13-608 

250 

16-200 

380 

24-62 

11 

•712 

51 

3-304 

91 

5-896 

131 

8-488 

171 

11-080 

211 

13 672 

251 

16-264 

390 

25-27 

12 

•777 

52 

3-368 

92 

5-961 

132 

8-553 

172 

11-145 

212 

13-737 

252 

16-328 

400 

25-92 

13 

•842 

53 

3-434 

93 

6-026 

133 

8 618 

173 

11-209 

213 

13-802 

253 

16-394 

410 

26-56 

14 

•907 

54 

3-498 

94 ! 6-091 

134 

8 - 68-2 

174 

11-274 

214 

13-867 

254 

16-458 

420 

27-20 

15 

•972 

55 

3-564 

95 

6-156 

135 

8 747 

175 

11-339 

215 

13-932 

255 

16-524 

430 

27-85 

16 

D 036 

56 

3-628 

96 

6-220 

136 

8-812 

176 

11-404 

216 

13-996 

256 

16 588 

440 

28 50 

17 

MOl 

57 

3-693 

97 

6-285 

137 

8-877 

177 

11-469 

217 

14 061 

257 

16 653 

450 

29-15 

I 8 

M 66 

58 

3-758 

98 

6-350 

138 

8-942 

178 

11-534 

218 

14-126 

258 

10-718 

460 

29-80 

19 

1-231 

59 

3-823 

99 

6-415 

139 

9-007 

179 

11-599 

219 

14-191 

259 

16-783 

470 

30 45 

20 

1-296 

60 

3-888 

100 

6 480 

140 

9 072 

180 

11-664 

220 

14 256 

260 

16-848 

480 

31-10 

21 

1-360 

61 

3-952 

101 

6 544 

141 

9-136 

181 

11-728 

221 

14-320 

261 

16-912 

490 

31-75 

22 

1-425 

62 

4-017 

102 

6-609 

142 

9-200 

182 

11-792 

222 

14 385 

262 

16-977 

500 

32-40 

23 

1-490 

63 

4-082 

103 

6-674 

143 

9 265 

183 

11-858 

223 

14 450 

263 

17-042 

510 

33-04 

24 

1-555 

64 

4-146 

104 

6-739 

144 

9-330 

184 

11-922 

224 

14-515 

264 

17-106 

520 

33 68 

25 

1-620 

65 

4-211 

105 

6-804 

145 

9-395 

185 

11-988 

225 ’ 

14-580 

265 

17-171 

530 

34-34 

26 

1-684 

66 

4-276 

106 

6 868 

146 

9-460 

186 

12 052 

226 

14-644 

266 

17-236 

540 

34-98 

27 

1-749 

67 

4-341 

107 

6-933 

147 

9-525 

187 

12-117 

227 

14-709 

267 

17-301 

550 

35-64 

28 

1-814 

68 

4-406 

108 

6-998 

148 

9-590 

188 

12-182 

228 

14-774 

268 

17 366 

560 

36-28 

29 

1-879 

69 

4-471 

109 

7-063 

149 

9-655 

189 

12 247 

229 

14 839 

269 

17-431 

570 

36-93 

30 

1-944 

70 

4-536 

110 

7-128 

150 

9-720 

190 

12-312 

230 ; 

14-904 

270 

17-496 

580 

37'58 

31 

2-008 

71 

4-600 

111 

7-192 

151 

9-784 

191 

12-376 

231 ■ 

14-968 

271 

17-560 

590 

38-23 

32 

2-073 

72 

4-665 

112 

7-257 

152 

9-848 

192 

12-441 

232 ; 

15-033 

272 

17 625 

600 

38-88 

33 

2138 

73 

4-729 

113 

7-322 

153 

9-914 

193 

12-506 

233 ! 

15-098 

273 

17-689 

700 

45-36 

34 

2 202 

74 

4-794 

114 

7-387 

154 

9-978 

194 

12-571 

234 

15-162 

274 

17-754 

800 

51-84 

35 

2-267 

75 

4-859 

115 

7-452 

155 

10 044 

195 

12-636 

235 ' 

15-227 

275 

17 819 

900 

58-32 

36 

2-332 

76 

4-924 

116 

7-510 

156 

10-108 

196 

12-700 

236 

15-292 

276 

17-884 

1000 

64-80 

37 

2-397 

77 

4-989 

117 

7-581 

157 

10-173 

197 

12 765 

237 ; 

15-357 

277 

17-949 

2000 

129 60 

38 

2-462 

78 

5 054 

118 

7-646 

158 

10-238 

198 

12-830 

238 

15-422 

278 

18-014 

3000 

194-40 

39 

2-527 

79 

5-119 

119 

7-711 

159 

10-303 

199 

12 895 

239 

15-487 

279 

18 079 

4000 

259-20 

40 

2-592 

80 

5-184 

120 

7-776 

160 

10-368 

200 

12-960 

240 

15-552 

280 

18-144 

5000 

324-00 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA. 


ADVANCED NOTICE. 

Since the issue of the tentative prospectus of an International Numismata Orientalia, based upon the original 
[>ublication of llariden's Numismata Orientalia, some important modifications of the preliminary plan and general scope 
of the work have recommended themselves to the Publishers, which have equally commended themselves to the Editor’s 
chief supporters. 

The first design comprehended the narrow purpose of the continuation and completion of the substance of the 
old text published m 1S22, with the concurrent reproduction of the admirably executed Copper-plates prepared for 
-Marsden’s comprehensive work, which had recently become the property of Messrs. Trubnei A Co. 

In both these departments the present undertaking henceforth assumes a new and independent form. In lieu of 
accepting the task of making coins follow and supplement history, it seeks to prove the claims of Numismatic 
science to a higher mission in the illustration of the annals of olden time, to a power of instruction and teaching 
where written history is defective, and, in its lowest phase, of testing and rectifying imperfectly preserved facts. 

Under this expanded view, therefore, many subordinate sections of Marsden's old work will either be reduced to 
due proportions in reference to their obsolete form or omitted altogether; while on the other hand a class of subjects uncon- 
templated in the first International scheme will be introduced and included in this revised programme. For instance, 
instead of placing the Dynasties of the Khalifs of E.tghdad, as of old, at the head of the list, the present monograph 
refers to the first efforts m the art of coming as e.xhibited in the electrum and gold pieces of Lydia and Persia. 
This will be followed by the Phoenician coins of Asia Minor by an eminent German coadjutor. The highly important 
and specially suggestive series of the Parthian coins has been undertaken, and is now prepared for the press liy Mr. 
Percy Gardner of the British Museum ; and Mr. Madden, whose speoiaiite ties in the “ History of the Jewish Coinages,’' 
will embody in our pages his exhaustive studies in that division of critical numismatic.s. 

General Cunningham's Indo-Scythian series, the materials of which — enriched by the unprecedentedly instructive 
contents of the late Peshawar find — are arraiigeil and on their way home from India— will now find a fitting introduction 
in a full and thrice- elaborated review of “the Bactrian successors of Alexander the Great,” to which, as a labour of 
love, he has devoted himself since his first appearance as the chosen Numismatic coadjutor of James Priiisep in 1S36. 

Secondly, in regard to the illustrations of the old work, which it was once proposed to rely upon : they have 
been found, however excellent in themselves, practically unsuitable, either in grouping or mechanical accuracy, for the 
advanced demands of the present day. Indeed, the improved processes by which science has taught us to obtain, at 
a less cost, absolute Sun facsimiles, has necessarily superseded the hand and eye of the engraver, past or present, however 
perfect in his craft. 

As far as the immediate state of the publication is concerned, it may be mentioned as a plea for temporary 
delay — that, in an amateur work of this kind, there are many obstacles to continuous or periodical issues, and it 
has been the Editor’s aim rather to avoid such publications as were merely mechanical or repetitive ; but, on the other 
hand, there has been no lack of support of the most efiident character, either at home or abroad — indeed, the 
Editor has had to decline many offers of contributions on the part of Numismatists of established reputation, a- 
our lists are virtually made up beyond any prospect of absence of matter or immediate chance of publication of many of 
the already accepted papers. 

Mr. Rhys Davids’ Essay on Ceylon Coins only awaits the completion of the illustrations. Mr, Rogers’ paper 
will appear as Part IV. Sir \V. Elliot is well adv.anced with his contribution; while M. Sauvaire’s article has long 
been ready, under Mr. Rogers’ careful translation, but its length has hitherto precluded its publication. 

M. de Saulcy is, as of old, ever prepared to come to the front when his aid is called for, — and Dr. Blochmann 
has already done so much, in the Joiinial of the .Vsiatic .Society of Bengal, towards the illustration of the local 
Coinage^, that we have merely to reprint his papers whenever the serial arrangement of our article.s may call for a con- 
secutive continuation of the Patliiu coins of Imperial Dehli. The Editor’s own section of the general series is likewise 
reserved for somewhat similar motives. 

M. GregoriefCs completion of his Tatar Dynasties has been deferred during his late duties as President of the Oriental 
Congress at St. Petersburg. M. Tiesenhausen, whom we might have enlisted and who would willingly join our ranks 
•at this time, has anticipated us in his elaborate survey of “ Les Monnaies des Khalifes Orientaux ” (1S73), which m.ry 
well claim to constitute the stamiard authority, in its own department, for many years to come. In another division of 
Numismatics, the Russian savants have been in advance of us, in the publication of the plates of -Sassanian coins 
representing the patient accumulations of 30 years of the life of il. de Bartholom.ei (1873 — second issue 1S75, with 
an introduction by Prof. B. Dorn). These examples, however, prove less instructive than miglit have been anticip.ateil. 
The sameness and iteration of the issues of the Sassanians has always been a subject of remark, but the singular 
deficiency of important novelties has seldom been so proiuinently displayed as in this collection, whose representatiie 
specimens spread over 32 well-filled qto. plates. — [E. T.] 
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PREFACE. 


Ijt compiling the following history of the Tuluni dynasty, I have endeavoured to 
limit myself to the leading facts, and to confine my observations to such as chance 
to bear either directly or indirectly on the numismatic illustrations of the period. 

I have been greatly indebted to the admirable work of M. J. J. Marcel, 
“Description d’Egypte,” and have also to acknowledge my obligations to M. Sauvaire 
for his aid in tracing several passages in obscure Arabic works, which I have 
since verified and taken advantage of. Extracts from Ibn- Khaldun, Ibn-al-Athir, 
Abu-l-Mahasin and al-Makri'zi complete the list of our extant authorities. 

The coins here described are 125 in number, comprising 58 varieties and 67 
occasional repetitions of some of them. Twenty-six coins are now published for the 
first time and twenty-four are unique examples. 

I have to thank Mr. E. S. Poole and M. H. Lavoix for the facilities they have 
afforded, in allowing me free access to the National collections under their respective 
charges in London and Paris; and, in like manner, my thanks are due to M. Wold 
de Tiesenhausen for a full list of the published coins of this dynasty, which he — as 
the latest authority on the coins of the Khalifahs — is so competent to supply; I 
have to express my special acknowledgments to M. Tommasini of Aleppo, — who 
rises above the mere collector into the scientific numismatist, — for having sent me, 
at no small risk, two unique dinars from his cabinet, in order that I might examine 
them in the original, instead of depending upon casts or written descriptions. I have 
also to thank M. Sauvaire, as well as M. Artin Bey, for so readily placing at my 
disposal for exhaustive study their respective private collections. 

In the transliteration of Arabic words I have endeavoured to adhere strictly to 
the compromise accepted in Part II. of this work. Many fanciful and some logical 
schemes of transliteration, varying with the intonations of the leading dialects, could 
still show claims to consideration ; but in a work of this nature, in which the several 
sections are written by independent authors, variously influenced by local teachings, it 
becomes imperative that, for the sake of uniformity, each contributor should sub- 
ordinate his own particular theory to the system proposed by the indefatigable Editor. 


E. T. EOGEES. 
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THE 


COIXS 


OF THE TULUXI DYXASTY. 


LIST OF THE EEIGXIXG PRIXCES OF THE TlJLUXl DYXASTY. 


1. AbU-L-AbbIS, AnilAD-IBX-TL’Ll'y. 

Bom A.n. 214 (a.d. 829) or 220 (a.d. 835). 

Yice Governor of llisr a.h. 254. 

Tice Governor of all Egypt 257. 

Independent Governor of Egypt 258. 

Sovereign of Egypt and Syria 264. 

Died loth Zu-l-ka’adah, 270 (10th iluy, a.d. 884). 

2. AbOl-J-ajsh, EmniABUTVAm-rBir-AHaiAD. 

Bom at Sarra-man-raii a.h. 250 (a.d. 864-5). 

Succeeded his father in 270 (a.d. 884). 

Assassinated at Damascus 27th Zu-l-ka’adah, 282 (17th January, 896). 

3. ABU-L-’AsiKIE, jAISH-IEX-KHmiRUVrAIH. 

Bom at Misr a.h. 273 (a.d. 885-6). 

Succeeded his father a.h. 282 (a.d. 896). 

Deposed 10th of Jumada-l-akhirah, 283 (27th July, a.d. 897', 
and assassinated a few days afterwards. 

4. ABlj-iIr'SA, HAEt:x-iBx-KHT3riErwAiH. 

Bom at Misr a.h. 273 (a.d. 886-7). 

Succeeded his brother a.h. 283 (a.d. 897). 

Assassinated 19th Safar, 292 (1st January, a.d. 905). 

5. Abu-d-MakIa-ib (or Asu-L-MAWAKfi) ShatbIn-ibn-Ahmad. 

Succeeded his nephew 19th Safar, 292 (1st January, a.d. 905). 
Defeated and deposed 1st Babi’-al-awwal of the same year, 
after a reign of only twelve days. 


ROGERS 


1 



^'I:iII33IATA OEIEXTALIA. 


HISTOEY OF THE DYYASTY OF THE BAYI-TULFY. 


Dming the reigns of the early Khali'fahs, the Arabs gradually extended their conquests iu Central 
and Xorthem Asia till they met the Tatars or Turks in Ala-wara-n-Xahr and on the frontiers of 
Turkistan. 

The -war rrhich broke out bet-ween these two great nations lasted for many years, and in their 
numerous conflicts many prisoners were taken on both sides. Those Turks who thus fell into the hands 
of the Arabs were dispersed throughout the provinces of the Aluhammadan Empire, and were sold and 
resold at considerable profit. The local Amirs, and even the Khalffahs, bought them eagerly, and trained 
them to become their personal attendants. Indeed, the physical superiority and personal beauty of the 
members of this northern race made them valuable acquisitions, and the Khalifahs preferred to be served 
by them rather than by their own subjects, upon whose fidelity — owing to local and family jealousies 
and intrigues — they could not entirely rely. 

The Khalifahs, who were often unable to appease the turbulent spirits of the native Amirs, except 
by granting them special privileges and territorial rights, were gradually led into the opposite error in 
alienating the most powerful of their own subjects, and in giving aU their confidence to these foreign 
slaves, who thus acquired the entire control of the interior of the ptdace. 

These illiterate and barbarous white slaves, now incoiporated into the society of the educated 
rulers of a groat Empire, soon became conversant with the laws of the Kuran. They adopted the lan- 
guage and religion of their masters. They studied science and politics; and when any of them became 
capable of undertaking the more diffieult tasks, or of occupying the more eminent posts in the Court, 
they were emancipated, and appointed to the various Government offices, according to the talents they 
displayed. Thus manumitted Turks were appointed not only to the chief offices in the palace, hut to 
the govemordiips of some of the most important provinces in the Empire. 

Their .sjiirit of independence was not however modified by their education and advancement. They 
repaiil the favours lavished upon them with the basest ingratitude, especially so when the formation of 
a Turkish body-guard placed at the disposal of its chiefs a company of compatriots entirely under their 
influence and control. 

During the reign of Al-Mu’tai-im-h-Illah the conduct of this troop was most insolent and overbearing 
towards the iiihubitunts of Baghdad ; and, annoyed by the reiterated complaints of the population, and 
unable or unwilling to control the Turkish guard, to whom he had already shown too much forbearance 
and favour, the KhaUfah retired to Samarra (Sarra-mau-raa), leaving them to their own devices. They 
thus inlrca^c•d in power and in outrageous pretenrions. In a.h. 2.52 they attempted the life of the 
Khalifah Al- Yutawakkil- ’al-.Allah. It was by their help that Al-Yuntasir, the parricide, killed his 
father and ascended the throne. Al-AIusta’in owed his accession to their powerful aid, and they 
eventually di>poscd of the Empire as they pleased, appointing, deposing, imprisoning or murdering the 
Khalifahs according to their nucurhed desires. They were insolent servants, who made their masters 
tremble, and disposed of offices winch the Khalifahs appeared to give away. Indeed, dating from the 
reign of Al-ilu'tarim-h-Illah. the last son of the Khalifuh, Harun-ar-Pmshid, when the decadence of the 
’Ablriri Khalifahs commenced, it may be said that the Mamluk Turks and their de.scendants, oceasionallv 
reinforced l>y fresh importations, were the virtual rulers, until, by a bold though cruel stroke of policv, 
Muhammad ’All. the founder of tlie present progresrive dynasty in Egypt, put a successful end to their 
intrigues by massaciing iu the citadel of Caii'o all that remaiued of them in Egypt. 
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During the reign of Al-ilu’tasim, the commandant of this Turkish body- guard was a freed Turk 
named Tuliin. He belonged to the Taghazghan, one of the t’W'enty-four great tribes of Turkistan. Ho 
had fallen into the hands of Hiih-ibn-Asad, the Samani Governor of Bukhara, who in a.h. 200 sent 
him, with other slaves and presents, as tribute to Al-ilamiin. This Khalifah soon distinguished Tuliin’s 
merits, and selected him as his personal attendant. Tuliin made himself so agreeable to his new master, 
that the latter emancipated him, and appointed him to the office of chamberlain. 

This Tiiliin was the father of the founder of this dynasty. 


AHHAD-IBX-TLrLUX, 

whose history and coinage we have under our consideration. Ahmad was bom at Baghdad in the year 220 
(a.d. 83.5), or, as other historians say, in 214 (a.d. 829). His mother’s name was Hashimah or Kasimah. 

Before Ahmad-ibn-Tulun was old enough to take any prominent part in the government of the 
Empire, two Khah'fahs had succeeded Al-Hu’tasim, — namely, his eldest son Harun-abu-Ja’far, who, on 
his accession in 227, took the lakah or surname of Al-Wathik-b-Hlah, and his second son Ja’far, who 
assumed that of AJ-lTutawakkil-’al- Allah. 

The first act of Al-lAathik was to dismiss all the State functionaries who had been appointed by 
his father, obliging them at the same time to pay him large sums of money. 

In 231 Al-Wathik died, and the Wazirs immediately concerted with the Turk "^'asif, who was 
then first chamberlain, to place his son Muhammad on the throne with the surname of Al-Muhtady- 
b-IUah. But in consideration of the youth of this prince, they agreed to call the late Khalifah’s brother 
Ja’far to the throne, under that of Al-Mutawakkil-’al-Allah. 

Two years later Al-MutawakkU. designated his spn Ahmad as heir to the throne, under the title 
of Al-Muntasir-b-Illah, at the same time nominating his other sons, Al-Mu’tazz and Al-Muayyad pre- 
sumptive heirs. This prince (AJ-Muntasir), ambitious to hold the reins of the vast empire, secretly 
conspired against the life of his father. 

In 247 Al-Mutawakkil, who had discovered his son’s designs, openly reprimanded him, but a few 
days afterwards he was, with Al-Muntasir’s connivance, murdered in his palace by Bugha, captain of 
the Turkish guard, and the parricide was immediately proclaimed as his successor. 

The new Khalifah proved to be no bettor as a brother than he had been as a son. He deprived 
his brothers of the appanages bequeathed to them by their father, and forced them to abdicate their 
right of succession to the throne. This last act was instigated by M'asif, who feared their vengeance in 
case of either of them attaining supreme power. 

In the month of Eabi-’al-awwal, 248, Al-Muntasir died, under the peculiar circumstances related by 
some historians. Already seriously HI, and a prey to remorse, Al-Muntasir, in his endeavour to allay 
his physical and moral sufferings, sought amusement in the examination of the treasures stored in his 
palace. Amongst them a handsomely embroidered gannent from Persia was on one occasion spread out 
for his inspection. On it he perceived the figure of a young man wearing a crown encircled by an 
inscription. "When he asked for a translation of the inscription, the Persian interpreter said that the 
words had no particular meaning. But on being threatened and pressed for an explanation, he read : 
“I am Shiriieh, son of Khusru : I killed my father, but only retained my ill-gotten crown, the fruit 
of my crime, for six months.” On hearing this fatal interpretation, Al-Muntasir was seized with a 
convulsive fit, and died soon afterwards, having reigned a few days less than six months, just the same 
length of time that two centuries earlier his prototype the parricide king of Persia had reigned. 

On the death of Al-Mimtasir, the Turks assembled to decide who should succeed him. They 
selected Ahmad, the grandson of Al-Mu’tasim, who guaranteed the condonation of their complicity in 
the murder of his grandfather, and the retention of their posts. He took the name of Al-Musta’m-b-IUah. 
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Immcdiatfly after hi? recognition in hi? new dignity, another party proclaimed his uncle Al- 
ilu’tazz ; but the conspiracy i probably prompted for a special pnrjiose by those who suppressed it) was 
soon put down, and the sons of Al-Miitawakkil were cast into prison. 

Ahmad -ibn-Tuliin was about nineteen years of age when his father died in 240. He had re- 
ceired a careful education, was gifted with rare talents, was courageous and generous, and inherited 
nc,ne of the cruel propensities which were such prominent qualities in the character of his compatriots. 
He had a n.ctural love of justice, and had devoted himself especially to the stiiclv of jurisprudence. 
The Khalifah continnecl him in all tlie dignities with which his father had been invested. 

One of the principal Turkish officers named Barkiik gave his daughter in marriage to Ahmad, and 
by her he had a son, whom he named Al-’Ahhas. 

Ahmad continued his studies with diligence, and obtained permission to go to Tarsus, to avail 
hini'cdf of the teaching of the celebrated doctors who had e.stahlished colleges there, retaining his titles 
and emoluments during his absence. The murder of Al-Mutawakkil, and the short reign of Al- 
iluntusir, occurred while he was at Tarsus ; and he returned to Samarra in the first year of the reign 
of Al-Musta’i'n. 

He distinguished himself signally by his bravery on this journey in defending the caravan from the 
attack of some nomad tribe, and by recovering from them some valuables belonging to the Khalifah. 
who, in recognition of Ahmad’s prowess, made him a present of a thousand dinars, and shortly after- 
wards gave him a favourite slave named Kutnras. by whom he, in 250 or 255, had a second son, whom 
ho named Khumaruwaih or Khumarawaih.’ 

.M-Hnsta’in, who had been placed on the throne by a faction of the chief officers of the palace, 
had excited the discontent of another party of this turbulent militia. He was consequently deposed 
in 252, and the Turks placed his cousin, Al-iliritazz-b-Illah, on the throne in his stead. 

The deposed Khalifah was forced to '-ign his abdication, and was ordered to proceed to T\’asit under 
a strong escort, commanded by Ahmad-ibn-Tuliin. On this journey the unfortunate prince was 
murdered, and some historians have aceuse<l Ahma<l of the crime; but the most credible accounts show 
that, on the contraiy, he refu<ed to have any hand in it, and tried to prevent it. After he had started 
on hi? journey, the Turkish officers wrote to him asking him to dispose of the Prince in his charge, 
and held out the governorship of Wasit as a reward for the crime, but he replied, “God forbid that 
I shoulil kill a Klialifali to whom I have sworn allegiance.” 

AS hen they found that Ahmad would not consent to the deed, they sent Sa’i'd, one of the chamber- 
lains of the new Khalifah. who e.xeented his in.strnctions secretly whilst Ahmad was asleep in his tent, 
and hrcmglit back the head of his victim to Al-AIu'tazz. Ahmad entered the Prince’s tent after the 
'■udden departure of Sa’id and found the headless body, wliich he caused to bo washed and decently 
interred. .Vt a long sul)''Cquent period Ahmad was heard to say. “The Turks offered me the governor- 
ship ot AA asit as a reward for the murder of Al-Musta’ra, but I refused; and God has now rewarded 
me with the government of Egypt and Svria.” 

At tlii.s period the governor-hips of many of the outlying provinces were given by the Khulifahs to 
various powerful Amirs in reeognition of real or pretended services, they remaining quietly at the Court, 
and employing agent- or vice-govcnior- to act for them, and to remit tho revenues. It was thus with 
Egy])t. The .Vniir Ikibkyid, or, as some call him, Bakbak, hael in 253 received from Al-AIu’tazz the 
gove-nsorship of Egypt. The good reputation enjoyed by Ahniad-ibn-Tulun induced the Amir Bakbak 
to -elect him a? his lieutenant in Alisr, on the dismi-.-al of Arkhiiz-ibn-niigh-Turkhan in 254. Ac- 
cording to .Vbu-l-Alah.i-in. Ahmad wa? then thirtv-four voars of age. 

Khuniarun aili. Ibn-al-Atliir and Ilin-KhaUitan e^rite it 


‘ -\bu-l-5[,iti,'i'iii and al-51akrizi give tin- name thus, 
KluimarGWriih. 
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Ahmad was only entrusted by Bakbak with the civil and military administration, and the direction 
of the public prayers in Misr, the capital of Egypt. The collection of the imposts was confided to 
Ahmad-ibn-al-Mudabbir, and there were other vice-governors in the remaining provinces of Egypt. 

Ahmad -ibn-al-iludabbir was very unpopular in consequence of his harshness and of his imposi- 
tion of fresh burdens on the peasantry. To protect him from any sudden attack he had obtained a 
hundred Indian slaves, who were vigorous and courageous, and whom he had armed as a body-guard. 

IrYhen Ahmad-ibn-Tulun made his official entry into Misr on Eamadan 23rd, 254, Ahmad- ibn-al- 
iludabbir, surrounded by his Indian escort, went out to meet him, and, desirous of obtaining his favour, 
offered him a large present in money. Ibn-Tiilun refused the gold, but cunningly demanded in its 
stead the hundred slaves forming Ibn-al-Mudabbir’s body-guard. The latter, although terribly cha- 
grined by this demand, did not feel himself strong enough to refuse compliance. The slaves were 
handed over to a new master, and with them the power hitherto enjoyed by the collector of taxes 
passed from his hands to those of the new governor. 

Ahmad -ibn-Tiilun soon acquired sufficient power in Egypt to enable him, by force of arms, to 
oppose those enemies who wore jealous of his position. 

Ahmad-ibn-Tabataba, a descendant of the race of ’-Ali, was the first against whom he took arms. 

Another formidable enemy was Bugha-al-.Asghar, brother of Bugha-as-Sughayyir, murderer of the 
Elalffah Al-ilutawakkil. 

Xext he had to combat Ibrahfm-as-Sufl, whom he defeated and caused to take refuge in the oasis. 

In 255 the Turkish troops conspired with the chamberlain Salih, and forced the Xhalffah Al- 

Alu’tazz to abdicate. He was shut up in prison without food, and died of starvation at the end of six 

days. They placed his cousin Al-iluhtady on the throne as his successor. 

In 256 Al-Muhtady was murdered in Samarra, and the Turks then elevated another son of Al- 

Mutawakkil to the throne, under the name of Al-ilu'tamid-’al-AUah, who succeeded in passively 
occupying his position for a longer period than either of his immediate predecessors. 

Tsa-ibn-ash-Shaikh, Governor of Syria, refused to recognize the new Elhalffah. Ahmad-ibn-Tuluri 
was ordered to march against him. He took a considerable army into Syria, but finding that Amajur. 
another Turkish general, had already been sent against him, with permission to replace him, Ahmad 
returned to Egypt, where he set to work to strengthen his position. 

Ahmad found the Governor’s ptdacc at Fustat too small for his increasing wealth and the number 
of his horses and retainers, so he selected an elevated spot between Fustat and the foot of the Mukattam 
hills. Here he built a magnificent palace, giving the surrounding lands to his state functionaries and 
the officers of his armv, that they might build their houses in close proximity to his own residence ; 
and the new town was consequently called Al-Kati’ah, land given in fee for mihtanj services. He 

also constructed a splendid mosque, in the ruins of which may still be seen the earliest known examples 
of the Pointed arch. 

The increasing power and riches of Ahmad-ibn-Tulun could not fail to excite the envy of his 
rivals. Amajur, the new Governor of Syria, conspired with Ahmad-ibn-al-iludabbir to obtain Ahmad- 
ibn-Tiilun’s recall from Egypt ; but the latter, who kept spies at the Court, and sent frequent presents 
to the most powerful functionaries, being duly informed of the decree, continued to circumvent his rivals, 
and by sending his secretary, Ahmad -al-ATasity, to Samarra with presents, induced the Khah'fah to 
rescind the order. 

Ahmad-ibn-al-Mudabbir having failed in his intrigue, and having no hope of success against so 
powerful a governor, was desirous of quitting Egypt, and therefore sought and obtained the post of 
Administrator of the Finances of Spia. But before doing so, he effected a reconciliation with Ahmad- 
ibn-Tiilun, and, as a proof of his sincerity, he gave his daughter in marriage to Khumaruwaih, and 
with her all his real property in Egypt passed into the possession of the Tuliin tamily. 
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In 256 the Amir Babtyal Tvas murdered, and in 257 Al-Mu’tamid gave the governorship of Egypt 
to A'arkuj, who. having a strong friendship for Ahmad -ibn-Tiilun, confirmed him in his position of 
lieutenant of Misr, and extended his power over the whole of Egypt, of which he was authorized by 
a letter from the Ehah'fah to take possession. 

In 258 he went to Alexandria, leaving Taghlaj * as his delegate in ilisr. He returned in the 
month of Shawwal, and being offended with his brother ilusa, reduced him to the position of a private 
individual. 

In the same year Tarkiij, lord and appanagist of Egypt, died, and Ahmad -ibn-Tulim succeeding 
to all his titles and privileges, became virtually independent. 

In 259 Ahmad again visited Alexandria, leaving his son Al- ’Abbas as his representative in ilisr. 
Al-Hutamid sent to Ahmad to ask for the tribute, and according to the account given by Abii-l- 
Ilahiisin, he replied, that the finances being in the care of another, he had nothing to do with the 
collection or payment of imposts or tribute. Whereupon the Khalifah sent his eunuch Xafi's to invest 
him with the financial administration of Egypt, and with the government of the frontier villages of 
Syria. .ihmad confirmed Abii-Ayyub in his post of collector of taxes, and appointed At-Takhshy- 
Ids lieutenant in the frontier towns of Syria; but this latter did not proceed to his post until the 
year 264. 

In 260, or, according to Ibn-al-Athir, in 261, the inhabitants of Barka revolted, and drove out 
their governor, the Amir IIuhammud-ibn-Earaj-al-Earghani. Ahmad sent an army imdcr the command 
of his general, Lulu, to whom ho gave special instructions to endeavour to win back the inhabitants, if 
possible, without proceeding to extremities. He was obliged, however, to besiege the town, and, after 
suppressing the revolt, ho .appointed a new governor, and returned to Fustah His master invested 
him with a robe of honour omamr-nted with two collars. 

In the same year Ahmad-ibn-Tiihin caused the canal at Alexandria to be dredged and the nilo- 
nioter in the island of Ihiwdah to be repahed. And about the same time he repaired the Pharos or 
lighthouse of Alexandria. 

Ibralum-ibn-as-Siifi, who had been driven into the oasis, now re-assembled his forces for another 
attack on the Egyptian Government, and went to the village of Ashmunin, whence he was driven to 
Aswan by the troop, of ’.Abd-al-Hanu'd. At Aswan ho was attacked by a detachment of Alimad-ibn- 
Tiilun’s army, under the command of Ibn-’.Vli-al-Gliaib, and then his followers deserted him, and he 
tied to the sea-coast, and crossed over to Alakkah. The Governor of this place seized him and sent him 
to Abmail. who, after keeping him in prison for some time, eventually set him at liberty, on condition 
of his going to spend the rest of his life in Makkah. 

In 261 tlie Khahfah Al- Atu’tamiil, desirous of relieving himself of the cares of State, entrusted 
the supreme power to his son and to hi.s brother. He appointed his son Ja’far his successor, surnaming 
him .Al-Alufawwad-ihi-.Vllah. appointing AIusa-ibn-Bugha as his counsellor, giving him rule over Ifriki'yah, 
Egypt, Syria, al-.Iazi'rah. al-Alawsil, Armeni.a, the road to Khorasdn, and the Alihr-Jan-Kazak. Alore- 
over, he covenanted that his brother .Abii- Ahmad should be next in succession after his son, surnaming 
him .An-A'asir-li-di'n-Illali-al- Aluwatfak, and gave him supreme authority over the Eastern provinces, 
Baghd.'id, Saw.ad-al-Ivufah, the ro.id to Alakkah and al-AIadinah, al-Yaman and Kaskar, the villages of 
the Tigris, .Al-.Ahwaz, I dri.;, I-paluin. Kumm, .Al-Karakh or al-Kurj, Dinawar, ar-Piayy, Zinjan, and 
Sind. He gave them re-ijcctively white and black standards, and decreed that should .la’far not reach 
maturity, .Vl-AIuwaUak -hould succeed to the throne. Ja'far gave to AIusa-ibn-Bugha the rule over 


‘ A!-M4rizi calls thi. General ^ T.ifj; ’"'hil-t Ihn-al-.Atlur writer ^ Taghj : and .\bu-l-iLiliidn,wIiuse orthngrapliy Ihave 
fulloweil, writt Ta^o'lilaj. 


Al-Makrizi Lalh him j 


^ Tak-hy ihn Balbard. 
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the Arabs, and made Sa’i'd-ibn-lTukhallad bis Wazir, but dismissed him in 262, enrolling in his stead 
As-Safar Isma’il-ibn-Babil. Al-3Iu’tamid then ordered Al-iluwatfak to march against the Zanj,^ who 
had invaded the territory, and intended afterwards to foUow in person. (See Ibn-Ehaldiin, vol. iii. 
p. 312, and Ihn-al-Athir, vol. vii. an. 261.) 

The war waged by Al-lluwaffak against the Zanj was long and costly, and he had great difficulty 

in raising the necessary funds. He consequently applied to his brother for authority to demand supplies 

from Ahmad-ibn-Tulun. 

A mutual distrust already existed in the hearts of the two brothers. Al-ilu’tamid feared the 
ambition of Al-iluwaffak, and the latter was jealous that a prince given up to pleasure should occupy 
the throne which he considered himself more competent to fill. 

The Khalifah, however, acceded to his brother’s request, and wrote to Ahmad- ihn - Tuliin, 
authorizing him to pay to Al-lluwaffak’s messenger the funds necessary for the expedition. But 
he also wrote a secret letter to Ahmad, enjoining him to beware of the messenger, who was really one 

of Al-iluwaffak’s spies, sent to sow the seeds of intrigue amongst Ahmad’s officers. 

Ahmad, thus forewarned, received Al-Muwaffak’s messenger, named Takrir, in his own palace, and 
did not allow him access to anybody during his stay in Misr. He paid him the required funds, gave 
him a flattering letter to his master, and a large sum as a voluntary offering. He then conducted him 
and his treasure to Al-’Arfsh, the frontier town of Syria, and there consigned his guest to the charge 
of Amajiir,^ Governor of that province, who, at Ahmad’s request, gave an official certificate of the 
transaction. 

Ahmad then returned to ili?r, and proceeded to open the letters which he had secretly taken from 
Takrir. They were addressed to various officers of his army, who were in secret correspondence with 
Al-iluwaffak, and the seditious nature of the letters induced him to summon the officers, some of 
whom he put to death, whilst he degraded or otherwise punished the rest. 

Al-iluwaffak, disappointed by the ill-success of the mission, and dissatisfied with the amount of 

money sent by Ahmad, tried to incite Amajur to attack him and to take possession of Egypt. 

On Amajur refusing, Al-iluwaffak determined to march in person against Egypt. Ahmad, who 
had spies at court, was duly informed of Al-iluwaffak’s intention, and he prepared a vigorous defence ; 
and then wrote to Al-iluwaffak to propose a reconciliation, hut without avail. 

Al-iluwaffak gave the command of the army to Musa- ihn -Bugha, with instructions to attack 
Egypt, and to invest Amajur with the government of that province. The expedition reached ar-Eafikah, 
but there Miisa waited for funds. He was in suspense for ten months, at the end of which time his 

troops revolted, and he fled to Al-’Irak, where he died of grief in 264. 

Thenceforward Ahmad-ibn-Tulun was supremo in Egypt, the only privileges he allowed to the 
Khalifah being that his name should he mentioned in the public prayers and inscribed on the Egyptian 
coinage in conjunction with his own. 

In 264 Ahmad, on hearing that Amajur, Governor of Syria, was dead, and that his son ’Ali had 
succeeded him, wrote to the latter, informing him that the Khalifah had invested him with the Govern- 
ment of Syria, and requiring immediate submission. ’Ali at once declared his allegiance, and Ahmad 
marched into Syria, leaving his son A1-’ Abbas as his representative in Misr. The Governor of Eamlah, 
Muhammad-ibn-Eafi’a, came out to meet Ahmad, and caused his name to he mentioned in the public 
prayers.® Ahmad confirmed this Amir in his post, and subsequently marched towards Damascus, where 
’Ali-ibn- Amajur also came out to meet him, and instituted the public prayer in his name. Ahmad 
then confirmed the principal officers of Amajur’s army and the chief functionaries in their various 

’ The Zanj are the people of the east coast of Africa, whose name is preserved in the local word Zanzihiu. 

^ Ibn-al-Athir rvrites Amajur, Abu-l-Mahasin and Al-JIakrizi. Tajur. 

® Mention in the public pravers, the Khutbah, is a sign of sovereignty, either spiritual or temporal. 
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posts. He then took possession of Hims, and sent to Sima-at-Tawil, Governor of Antioch (Antakiah), 
instriictinii him to celebrate the public prayers in his name. On Sima’s refusal, Ahmad marched on- 
wards, took the towns of Hamah and Halab (Aleppo) by force, and laid siege to Anhikiah. Hnsuccessful 
on the westward side of the town, he went round with his army to the east side, and forced a gate 
called the Persian gate, and gave the town up to pillage. Sima was killed in the miUe, and his head 
was brought to Ahmad, who was deeply grieved, on account of their early friendship. 

"Whilst his' victorious army was subduing the other cities of Xorthem Syria, Ahmad received 
intelligence that his son Al-’Abbas had revolted and taken possession of his treasury, and had fled to 
Parka. He speedily provided for the safety of his newly-acquired temtory, garrisoned Harran and ar- 
Piitikah, and retumed to Egypt in E.amadan, 265. 

He sent the Hadi Bakkar-ibn-Kutaiba to ’Abbas, to persuade him to return to his duty ; but his 
companions in revolt, who could not, like ’Abbas, hope for a father’s clemency, persuaded him to turn 
a deaf ear to all remonstrance. They set out for the "West, and attacked and pdlaged the towm of 
Labda. The troops sent by Ibrahim-ibn-Aghlab worsted him, and obliged him to return to Barka, 
whither his father sent an armv in 267. In 268 Al-’Abbas was taken prisoner, and brought to Eustat 
in Shawwal of that year. Ahmad oidered ’Abbas to cut off the hands and feet of his accomplices. 
He obeyed : whereupon his father reproached him bitterly for conduct so unworthy of a prince, adding, 
that he ought rather to have prostrated himself and begged to be sacrificed in their stead, and that his 
companions might bo pardoned. He then ordered him to receive one hundred stripes, and placed him 
in prison. The other insurgents were beheaded and thrown into the Nile. 

In 265 the Emperor of Constantinople, desirous of Ahmad’s friendship, sent him some handsome 
presents and a number of Muhammadan prisoners. 

In 266 the inhabitants of Hims revolted and killed their governor, Tsa-al-Harkhy. 

In 267 Ahmad-ibn-Tulun seized Ahmad-ibn-al-Mudabbir, who was the collector of taxes in Syria, 
and impiisoned him, but pardoned him on payment of a heavy fine. 

In 269, according to Ibn-al-Atln'r, Lulu, who was Ahmad’s general in command of Hims, Kinnisrin, 
Halab, and Dair-Mudar. abandoned his master’s cause, and joined al-Muwaffak. He marched upon Balis, 
which he pillaged, and having taken possession of Karkisia, which was defended by Ibn-Safwan-al- 
’Ukaili. he delivtred it to Ahmad-ibn-Tawk, and joined Al-Muwaffak in his conflict with the Zanj. 
See dinar No. XII. stnick at ar-Rafikah in 268, with the name of Lulu. 

Ahmail-ibn-Tulun, somewhat impoverished by the rebellion of Al-’Abbas, was unable to continue 
the rich presents that he had been in the habit of sending to the great personages in the capital, and 
desiring to put himself out of i-each of Al-Miiwaffak’s constant intrigues, conceived the plan of inducing 
the Ivhah'fah himself to reside in Egypt, and secretly invited him, hoping to strengthen himself by his 
influence with the spiritual sovereign. 

Al-iMu‘tamid, really alarmed by the increasing power and ambition of his brother, whose name was 
inscribed on the coinage and mentioned in the public prayers in conjunction with his own, readily 
accepted the invitation. 

Ahmad-ibn-Tidiin left Egypt in charge of his second son, Khumaruwaih, and taking Al-’Abbas 
with him in chains, repaired to Damascus, where he received the Khah'fah's answer to his proposal. 

Al-Mu’tamiil liad planned a hunting party as a pretext for leaving the capital, and went in the 
direction of ar-Eafikah. Al-Muwaffak. apprised by his spies of the Khalifah’s departure, sent peremptorv 
orders to Isluik-ibn-Kandaj!k ‘-al-Khazari, the Governor of Al-Mawsil. to seize the Khalffah and his 
suite, who were thus forced to return to Samarra. This was in the year 269. 

Ahmad, when informed of the Khalifah’s capture and forced return to Samarra, caused Al-Muwafi:ak’s 


' This name U sometimes written Kandaj, but gtnerallv Kaudaiik. 
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name to be omitted from the public prayers. The latter, in revenge, induced the Khalifah to cause an 
anathema to be pronounced against Ahmad -ihn-Tuliin in all the mosques, and to invest Ishak-ibn- 
Kandaji'k with the government of all the provinces now belonging to Ahmad-ibn-Tulun. But Ahmad 
did not submit quietly to this spoliation. He was at Damascus when he received the news, and he 
started at once to besiege Tarsus, which had revolted, and during the siege his army had a narrow 
escape of being drowned. He came back in great anger as far as Antioch, where, overcome by thirst, 
he drank a quantity of buffalo’s milk, which produced a violent attack of dysentery. He was carried 
in a litter on men’s shoulders, and on arriving at Paramah, he embarked in a boat on the Xile, and 
reached Misr in 270, in a very prostrate condition. 

Al-iluwaflfak had just returned victorious, but fatigued by his long, though successful, expedition 
against the Zanj. He therefore thought of effecting a reconciliation with the Sovereign of Egypt and 
Syria. AYith this object in view, he commissioned Sa’id-ibn-ilukhallad and others to ■ft'rite friendly 
letters to Ahmad-ibn-Tiilun. 

These letters, although apparently written without A1 - Huwaffak’s knowledge, did not deceive 
Ahmad. He guessed that they had been dictated by the Khah'fah’s brother, and he replied that he 
was w illin g to forget all past wrongs if Al-Muwaffak would pubhely withdraw all his aspersions and 
hostile intentions. The proposition was accepted, and the Khalifah wrote an autograph letter to Ahmad, 
expressing his satisfaction at the reconciliation, and announcing the withdrawal of the anathema pro- 
nounced against him. These letters, however, reached Egypt a short time after the death of Ahmad- 
ibn-Tuliin, which occurred on the tenth day of Zu-l-ka’adah, 270, after a reign of nearly seventeen years. 

Ahmad-ibn-Tiilun was intelligent, resolute, charitable, and religious. Ho fortified the town of 
Jaffa and built its citadel, and he rebuilt the fortifications of Sur, the ancient Tyre. He was about 
fifty years old when he died, and left seventeen sons and sixteen daughters. It is said that his treasury 
contained ten mOIions of dinars, and his palace was stocked with arms and militaiy provisions. He 
had 7000 armed slaves, 24,000 other slaves, and a still larger number of horses, mules, and camels. 

He was succeeded by his son 


KHUHAHHIYAIH- IBK- AHMAD, 

who had taken the name of Abii-l-Jaish (Father of the Army), on the birth of his son, whom he named 
Jaish. He was about fifteen years of age (though, according to other historians, he must have been 
twenty years old) when he succeeded to the throne. Ahmad-ibn-Tiilun had on his death-bed expressed 
a msh that Khumaruwaih should succeed him, and the Egyptian army, who revered him, expressed their 
unanimous consent to the decree, thus excluding his elder brother ’Abbas, who was still in prison. 

Shortly after Khumaruwaih’s installation, several counsellors, amongst whom was Ahmad-al-TYasity 
Abu-’Abdullah, brought their influence to bear on the new sovereign, and obtained from him an order 
for the execution of his elder brother. 

Khumaruwaih confirmed most of his father’s officers in their respective posts, left the command of 
the army in Syria to Ahmad-al-IYasity, and that of the rest of the army to Sa’d-al-Aysar, and also, 
in order more eftectually to secure his possessions in Syria, he caused ships of war to cruise about the 
coast. 

Ahmad-al-"\Yasity, after taking command of the Syrian army, began to fear that Khumaruwaih 
might repent of having ordered his brother’s execution, and seek vengeance from the chief instigator 
of the murder. Moreover, he felt that his new and brilliant post was a hindrance to his own pro- 
tection, for, as it necessitated his absence from the court, he was unable to discover and counteract any 
plots that might be devised against him. He therefore decided to seek the assistance of Al-Muwafiak, 
whose enmity to the family of Tulun was, in his judgment, only temporarily appeased. 


KOGERS 
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He therefore -ff-rote to Al-iluTvafFak and revived that Prince’s desire to attack and possess Egypt. 
Ishak-ibn-Kandajik, Governor of Al-ila-svsil and Jazirah, and Huhammad-ibn-ahi-s-Saj, ’(vere ordered 
to invade Ehumamwaih’s territory. These found an ally in the Governor of Damascus, who soon 
succeeded in persuading the Governors of Antioch, Aleppo, and Emesa to join in the revolt. Ishak 
assumed the governorship of Syria. 

Khumaruwaih sent troops to Syria, they regained possession of Damascus, and pursued Ishak and 
Ibn-ahi-s-Saj, who avoided fighting because their reinforcements had not arrived. Winter came on, and 
the Egyptian army encamped at Shayghar, where they were attacked and massacred by the troops of 
Abu-l-’Abbas-Ahmad. son of Al-Muwaffak. Those who escaped fled to Damascns, whither they were 
pursued, and thence they went to Eamleh. 

Khumaruwaih, informed of the defeat of his Syrian troops, left Egypt in the month of Safar, 271, 
and marched with reinforcements into Syria. He met the Khalifah’s army, commanded by the son of 
Al-Huwatfak. at a place called At-Tawahin, the 2fills, on the river Abu-Butrus, where they gave battle. 
Khumaruwaih. believing himself to be beaten, fled in great disorder with his staff. Sa’d-al-Aysar, his 
general, who was in ambush with a portion of the army, fell on the pursuing troops of Al-ilii’tadid, 
and cut them to pieces. Al-Hu’tadid, ignorant of the flight of Khumaniwaih, fled towards Damascus. 
The Egyptian army carried the day, and the battle was named after At-Tawahin. 

Sa’d-al-Avsar was disappointed by Khumaruwaih’s flight, which occasioned a loss of confidence, and 
he conceived the idea of making himself master of Syria. He took Damascus. 

Khumaruwaih returned to Egypt in Ilabi’-al-awwal, and hoard of the success of his general Sa’d, 
ami wa> at the same time informed of his rebellious projects. He thei'eforo returned at once to Syria, hut 
'hortly returned after a fruitless expedition. However, in 272 he, for a third time, marched with an army 
into Syria. Ho overcame Sa’d-al-Aysar and entered Damascus in iluharram, 273. After a few days, 
he marched against Ibn-Kandajik, vampii-hed him, and pursued him as far as Sarra-man-raii, where peace 
was eriublidied on Ibn-Kandajik consenting to mention the name of Kliumaruwaih in the piibUo prayers. 

This victoiy re-e-tabli-hed the prestige of Khumaruwaih in Syria. He made offers of peace to Al- 
iMuwatfak. by whom they were aceepte<l, and the Khalifah made over to him the peaceable possession 
of the government of Egj'pt, Syria, and the frontier towns. He rotumed to Egypt in the month of 
llajab, and thiu'e re-introducrd the name of Al-Muwaffak in the public prayers. 

I’ear-e being rc-establi>hed, Khumaruwaih sought to restore order in the internal administration of 
his States. 

In the same yi'ar Ibn-alii-«-Saj pronounced the public prayers in Kinnisrin in the name of Khumdru- 
waih, leaving iu ]io-se>-ion of the latter his sou as hostage. Ho was iu conflict with Ibn-Kandajik, 
whom he vanipii-hed. Tlie latter fled to Hardin, and the former took possession of al-Jazirah and al-ilawsil, 
whert' al'O he introduced the name of the Sovereign of Egypt in the public prayers. 

In the same year Lulu, formerly a slave and then a freedman, and subsequently a general of one 
of the divi'ions of Ahmad-ibn-Tuh'm's army, who had gone over to Al-Huwatfak’.s side, experienced a 
tcrritile retribution fur his treachery. He was seized and imprisoned by Al-Hriwaffak, who extorted 
from him -100.000 diruii'-.. 

In 271 I'hak - il'ii - Kandajik. having collected a numerous army, again marched upon Syria. 
Khumaruwaih preceded him thither, eompletely vanquished him, and ho fled beyond the Euphrates, 
He then Sent to ntfer hi- .sulmii'-iim. promi-ing to recognize Khumaniwaih as his suzerain in al-Jazirah 
and all its dependencies. The otfer was accepted. But no sooner hud Khumaruwaih returned to Egypt 
than Ibu-abi-— Saj maile pc.rre with I-hak and invaded Syria, iu order to seek a cause of dispute with 
his suzerain. Again Khumaruwaih went to Syri.i, and again overcame the ar-my of Ibn-ahi-s-Saj, at 
Al-Bataniyah. near Daiaa-cu-, and forced liiiii to recross the Euphrates, and afterwards generously sent 
him his son, who hud been placed as a hostage. 
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Notwithstanding this act of magnanimity, Ihn-abi-s-Saj revolted again, and towards the end of 274 
Khumaruwaih marched again into Syria and overcame the rebellious troops, seized all the treasures of 
Ihn-ahi-s-Saj, and obliged him to take flight again, pursuing him to Aleppo, Ar-Eakkah and Balad, hut 
he succeeded in reaching Baghdad. 

Khumaruwaih returned to Egypt in 276. 

In 277 he made peace with one of his former officers, Bazmar, who celebrated the pubKc prayer 
in Tarsus in the name of Khumaruwaih. 

On the death of Bazmar, Khumaruwaih appointed Ahmad -al- 17 jaifi. to the government of Tarsus. 
He then dismissed him and appointed his cousin Muhammad-ihn-ilusa-ibn-Tulun. The latter, how- 
ever, remained there but a short time, being unable to quell the turbulent inhabitants who had revolted. 
He fled to Jerusalem, and Ahmad-ihn-TJjaifi succeeded him. 

In the same year, 278, died Ishak-ibn-Kandaj, who was succeeded by his son iluhammad in the 
government of Al-ilawsil and Diar-Eabi’a. 

In the same year, 278, Al-Muwaffak died, whereupon the Khalifah Al-Mu’tamid took from his son 
Al-Mufawwad the title of heir apparent, and nominated his nephew Al-ilu’tadid in his stead. 

Al-Hu’tamid died in the month of Eajab, 279, and Al-Mu’tadid was immediately proclaimed the 
successor. Khumaruwaih hastened to send him rich offerings. 

The new Khalifah, in return, granted to Khumaruwaih the investiture for thirty years of all the 
provinces in his possession from the Euphrates to Barka, on condition of his paying an annual tribute 
of 200,000 dinars, and a sum of 300,000 dinars for arrears of tribute. Moreover, the Khalifah sent 
him a sword of state, robes of honour, and other insignia of government. This right of investiture was 
the only part of their ancient sovereignty that the Khalifahs of that period had retained. Their 
provinces were occupied by warlike chieftains, who only submitted to the Khalifah’ s authority when it 
suited them to do so, and the Khalifahs endeavoured to retain at least a nominal and apparent power 
by investing them with authority in the districts of which they had already taken possession. The 
tribute was very irregularly paid, and from most of the provinces assumed the form of an occasional 
present of much less value. 

Khumaruwaih was careful to make the first payment in full; but the next and the next were much 
reduced, untE it ceased altogether. 

Desirous of securing a good understanding with the Khalifah, Khumaruwaih commissioned his am- 
bassador to oiler his daughter Kari-an-Nada in marriage to Al-Muktafi, son of Al-Mn’tadid. The latter, 
however, replied that he would himself marry her. 

Khumaruwaih prepared a magnificent trousseau for his daughter, the bride elect of the new Khalifah. 
The Arab historians describe in rapturous terms the enormous sums and the splendour of the presents as 
beyond anything that had ever been seen before. 

Khumaruwaih did not long enjoy the favour of the Khalifah. He had gone to Damascus, and was 
there assassinated by some of his slaves in fear of punishment for an intrigue in the palace. This 
occurred in Zu-l-ka’adah, 282. He was succeeded by his son 

ABir-L-’ASAKIE, JAISH-IBN-KHHMAEUIYAIH, 

who was installed by the Generals of the array immediately on his father’s death. He was a mere child, 
without any experience. He bore his father’s body to Egypt, where it was interred near that of Ahmad- 
ibn-Tulun on the slope of the Mukattam hill amidst general and sincere expressions of grief. 

Jaish, by his perversity and inexperience, soon alienated aE his father’s friends. Many of his officers 
left him and withdrew to Baghdad. Taghj-ihn-Jawf, Governor of Damascus, and Ahmad-ibn-Tughan, 
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governor of tlie frontier towns, refused to recognize Mm, and omitted Ms name from the public prayer 
in their tlistricts. 

Some of his father’s generals summoned Mm to their presence, and Jaish then declared to them that 
he was incapable of cariying on the government, the burden of the State was too heavy for him. A 
minute to that effect was drawn up and signed by the officers, notables and mamluks. But when Jaish 
understood that they intended to place Ms uncle, Xasr son of Ahmad, on the throne in his stead, he went 
to the piison in wMch his uncle was confined, and there murdered him. The soldiers who witnessed this 
act rushed upon Jaish and slew him. This occurred in Jumada-l-akhirah, 283. He had reigned six 
months and a few days. His brother 

ABU-ilUSA, HAEUX-IBX-EHrMAEWAIH, 

was immediately proclaimed by the army, although only ten years of age. Abu- Ja’far-ibn-AbMi was 
appointed as his administrator. 

Shortly after Harun’s installation, Ms uncle Eabi'a-ibn-Ahmad, who had taken up Ms residence in 
Alexandria, consented to the instigations of a section of the army, and came with a number of rebellious 
inhabitants to Fustnt, where they pitched their tents. They were attacked by Harun’s soldiers, and 
Eabi’u, abandoned by those who had persuaded him to raise the standard of revolt, was taken prisoner 
and executed in the mouth of Sha’ban, 284. 

In the same year the Khalifuh confirmed Harun in his succession to the throne of Egypt. 

The traitor Lulu, who had been the chief cause of the enmity between Al-Muwaiiak and Ahmad- 
ibn-Tuluu, now re-appcared in Egypt, where ho soon died. He was reduced to the greatest misery, having 
been stnppod of all bis trea.surcs by Al-iluwatfak. 

In the same year 284 the Kliab'fah, acceding to a petition from the inhabitants of Tarsus, appointed 
Ibn-al-.tkhslu'd governor of that place. 

IL iniii had hardly been a year on the throne when a series of misfortunes assailed him. The 
generals of his army and the officers of the Government wore divided into cliques, and their disaffection 
began to .show itself in their disregard of the orders of the sovereign. Abu-.Ta’far succeeded, however, 
in maintainiug order for a time. An army sent by him to Syria confirmed Taghj-ibn-Jawf as Governor 
of Batiiascus, and appointed other governors in other towns in the name of H.ariin. 

In 28.0 Han'ui sent to the KhaliTah. begging him to grant him in fee those parts of Egypt and Syria 
which Were under his power and in the hands of his generals, offering in exchange to consign to him 
Kinni'n'n nml its ih jiendencies and the frontier towns, together with an annual tribute of 450,000 
<lin.Irs. The Khallfali accepted the terms, and immodiatelv proceeded to Kinnisrin to receive from 
Hanin's agents the ncwly-ceilcd district, leaving his son Al-iluktafy in Amid during his absence. This 
transfer occurred in A.n. 286. 

In 285 Al-.-Vkhdii'd led an expedition against Alexandretta, which he took by storm. 

In 2S6 xVl-!Mu'tudid inve-ted Al-Muktafy with the government of Kinnisrin, the frontier towns and 
Al-Jazi'rah. 

In the same year Ibn-al-.\.kh'lud of Tarsiis ilied, bequeathing Ms post to Abu-Tabit, who was kiUed 
in 287, and succeeded by Ibn-al-’Anibi. 

Al-Has.m-ibn-’Aly-Kura was now appointed Governor of the frontier towns. 

The Khalifah retumed to Antioch and Aleppo, and thence to Baghdad, where he died in Eabi’-al- 
akhir, 280. His son Al-Hiiktafy succeeded him. 

The Karmats had invaded the territory of Damawus. Taghj had been more than once defeated by 
them, and in 290 tlwy besicgcil Pamascus. An Egjqiti.an army of reinforcement was sent under the 
command of Badr. Yahia, chief of the Karmats, was killed at one of the gates of the city, but Ms 
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brother Al-Husain, who took the name of Ahmad and the surname of Abii-l-’Ahbas, was immediately 
recognized as his successor. The Arabs and others who answered his appeal followed him to Damascus, 
whose inhabitants, reduced to the last extremity, came to terms with him, and agreed to pay tribute. He 
then proceeded to Hims, which surrendered, and the public prayer was there celebrated in his name, with 
the title of Al-Mahdi, prince of believers. He then marched to Hamah, ila’arrat-an-Xa’man, Ba’albak 
and other towns, where he massacred the inhabitants. He then took the road to Salamyah and Aleppo, 
after having routed the army sent against him by Al-Huktafy. He was however defeated at last in 
ShawwH, 290, by Badr, a freedman of Ibn-Ttdun. He fled to the desert with those of his followers who 
escaped from the general massacre. 

According to Abu-l-Hahasin, Muhammad-ibn-Sulaiman-al-Katib gave battle to the chief of the 
Karmats near H^mah, and routed him in Huharram, 291. Al-Mahdy gained the road to Kufah, but he 
was* overtaken at a village named Ad-Dalia, seized and sent to Baghdad, where Al-Huktafy put him 
to death in the month of Eabi’-al-awwal. 

Huhammatl-ibn-Sulaiman, after having honours conferred upon him by the Khalifah, was despatched 
to Syria and Egypt, wdth orders to wnest those provinces from the feeble grasp of Harun. This general 
started with his troops in the month of Rajab, after having written to Damyani, servant of Bazmar, who 
was at that time naval commander, to take the fleet to the coast of Egypt, and to proceed up the Nile 
to blockade Misr. 

At Damascus Huhammad-ibn-Sulaiman was joined by Badr-al-Hammam and Faik, who were offended 
with Harun. The united troops of these generals now formed one army. Hanin, on hearing of these 
preparations to attack him, called together an army, and proceeded to Al-’Abbasah, intending to reach 
Syria ; but his enemies had already taken possession of Tannis and Damietta. Hanin now gave himself 
up to drink, llany of his officers deserted him. His two uncles, Shaiban and ’Ady, conspired to 
kill him: they entered his tent while he was intoxicated, and murdered him on the 19th of Safar, 292. 
According to Ibn-al-Athir, he was killed by a Haghrabi with his lance whilst he was endeavouring to 
pacify the officers of his suite. He was 22 years of age, and had reigned 8 years 8 months and some days. 
His uncle 


ABir-L-HAK.ANIB, SHAIB.AX-IBN- AHMAD, 


distributed money to the troops, and obtained their suffrages in favour of his recognition as Hanin’s 
successor. He returned to Fustat, but Taghj-ibn-Jawf and other generals, on hearing of the murder of 
Hanin, refused their allegiance, and joined Muhammad-ibn-Sulaiman. Shaiban, thus deserted by most 
of his officers, surrendered to the conqueror on the 1st of Rabi’-al-awwal, 292, and on the same day the 

General of the Khalifah’s army made his official entry into Misr, which was then given up to pillage. 

The quarter called Al-Katl’ah was completely destroyed, and the inhabitants suffered aU the hoirors 
which a ruthless soldiery can commit on a population given over to their power. 

Shaiban only reigned twelve days. He was sent to Baghdad with aU the remaining princes of 

the family of Tiiliin, to the number of about twenty, and the generals and people of their suite. 

From that day Muhammad-ibn-Sulaiman took possession of Egypt in the name of the Khalifah, 
and the name of Tidun was no longer mentioned in the public prayer. 

One of Harun’ s generals, named Muhammad-abii-’AbdaUah-al-Khalanjy, endeavoured to take vengeance 
for the Tuluni famUy, and to re-establish their party in Syria. He advanced to Fustat; but after a few 
skirmishes, he was taken and thrown into prison in 293. 

Thus ended the brUliant though ephemeral reign of the dynasty of the Tulunis. 
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COi:s"S OF THE TULUKI DYNASTY. 


I have distinguished the Cabinets to which the follo^ving coins belong and the authors 
to whose descriptions I have alluded, by the following arrangement of initials : 


B. il. British Museum 

P. Paris, National Collection . 

S, Sauvaire’s Collection 

A. B. Artin Bey’s Collection 
Tom. Tommasini’s Collection . 

F.S. P. Soret’s Letters 

T. Tiosenhausen’s “Mflanges” . 

C. CastigUone 

B. Bergmann’s notes . 

K. Eogers’ Collection 


13 coins. 


24 

19 

15 

2 

4 

7 

1 

2 

38 


> J 


n 


125 


The imique coins belong to the under-mentioned cabinets and authors. 

B.M. Nos. XXIX. and XLYII 2 „ 

P. Nos. IX., XXL and XLIX 3 ,, 

S. No. X. . . 1 „ 

F.S. Nos. I., II., XXXVI. and LIV 4 „ 

Tom. Nos. XXXIII. and XLYIII 2 „ 

T. Nos. III. and XXXII 2 „ 

Pv. Nos. lY., XY.. XIX., XXYI., XXYII., XXXIY., XL., 

XLIY,, LI. and LY . . 10 ,, 

24 

The inedited coins are Nos. Y., IX., X., XII., XIII., XIY., XV., XX., XXI., XXIY., XXYI., 
XXYII., XXXIII., XXXIY., XXXV., XXXYII., XXXYIII., XXXIX., XL., XLII., XLIY., 
XLYII., XLYIII., XLIX., LI. and LY., some of which adorn more than one cabinet and 
arc thus distributed : 


B.M. Nos. 20 and 96 ......... 2 coins. 

P. Nos. 16, 22, 26, 47, 64, 67, 69, 73, 79 and 98 . . 10 ,, 

S. Nos. 5, 17, 48, 68 and 71 ....... 5 

Tom. Nos. 62 and 97 . . . . . . . . . 2 ,, 

A.B. Nos. 23, 24, 41, 70 and 74 5 

It. Nos. 6, 21. 25, 27, 39, 40, 51, 52, 63, 65, 72, 75, 76, 86, 102 

and 113. . . . . . . . 16,, 

40 

Only eight Tiiliini mintages are known; namely, Antakiah, Harran, 
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Halab, Hims, Dimasbk, aJiiyi Ar-Rafikah, i Filastin and Misr ; wbicb 

are divided amongst tbe various cabinets in the following proportions : 


B. ll. possesses Dimasbk, Ar-E^kah, Filastin and 3Iisr 

P. , , Antakiab, Hims, Ar-Rafikah and Misr . 

S. ,, Antakiab and Misr ....... 

A. B. ,, Misr ......... 

Tom. ,, Antakiab and Halab ....... 

F.S. describes Ar-Rafikab and Misr ...... 

T. refers to Ar-Rafikab and Misr ...... 

C. „ Misr 

B. ,, Ar-Rafikab ........ 

R. possesses Harran, Halab, Dimasbk, Ar-Rafikah, Filastin and Mi.sr 


4 mints. 
4 „ 

2 „ 

1 

2 „ 

2 

2 

^ f f 
1 „ 


The mint -marks found on tbese coins are < — > j ^ dinar we find tbe 

combination *j. The > is probably intended for as tbe initial of tbe word p complete, 

perfect. Tbe j may be tbe initial of current. Tbe ^ (which is generally placed sideways, 

thus ri) may be intended for either or as tbe initial of current or permitted, or of 

excellent, superior, or good. I would suggest that tbe letter which is found on 

many dinars of various dynasties, may perhaps be appropriately accepted as tbe initial of tbe 
word which is translated by Kazimirski, vol. ii. p. 1381, as 4, Or pur and 5, Piece de 

monnaie cVor nouvelle ; and in Bustani’s dictionary called Muhitu-l-Muhit it is explained as : 
^ Tiz. pwre gold; a new and beautiful dinar; 

the beautiful of anything. The ^ is certainly intended for tbe initial of tbe word justice or 
^ fr just, which word we find in full on coins of several other dynasties. The 1? is probably 
the initial of the word tbbla good. 

I am aware that some Oriental Numismatists do not admit that the letters found on 

Oriental coins have any reference to the quality of the metal or the currency of the coin; 

but as we find these letters corresponding so exactly with words distinctly applicable to that 
sense, I think that, rmtil another explanation be given, we must accept the interpretation of 
the majority. I would here refer to a dinar in my collection struck at Sabiir-Khast in 397, 
which was described in the Niunismatic Chronicle in 18< 1, on which there appears a word 
which I could not interpret. I venture now to suggest, in connexion with the above 
remarks, that this word may bejj^ji, which means gold. 

The majority of the coins of this dynasty are dinars. The only copper coins of which 
I have heard are the two described by M. F. Soret. The only silver coins that have come 
imder my notice are four in number, of which one is in the National Collection at Paris, 
one belongs to my friend M. Sauvaire, and two are in my own collection.^ 

I have been careful to note every coin of this dynasty that has come to my knowledge. 


^ Since tMs notice has heen in the press, Mr. H. C. Kav has the letter ^ of the word is terminated in an ornamental 
kindly shown me his collection, in which I found a dirham and scroll, thus The dinars are all struck in Misr bearing 

three dinars belonging to thi.s dynast)-. The former bears the Jatgg 267 “’78 and ‘^91 

date 272, but the place of mintage is obliterated. On therererse ’ 
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even when I hare had as many as four or five examples of the same coin, in order that an 
opinion of the relative rarities of different dates and mintages may be formed and also to 
show the general rarity of all the coins of this dynasty. 

The plate executed by the Woodbury process represents seventeen coins, one of which 
is photographed from a specimen in the British Museum, the others being selected from my 
own collection. 


AHIIAD-IBX-TU'LIJX. 

The earliest coins attributed to this dynasty are two small copper pieces described by F. Soret 
in two letters to Lelewel and Dorn, published in the Bevue Xmnismatique Beige, respectively 
in the years 1854 and 1856. 

b'o. I.i 


W. Misr, 258 (1. P. S.) 


Obv. area. [ 

Thf re is no deity but God alone. He has no associate. Ho marginal legend. 


Eer. area. 

To God. Muhammad, Apostle of God, Ahmad or Hasr. 
Marginal legend. 

Fils in Mi«r the year 258 


or A.40.1 




Jrv' 






U 




Ho. II.2 

JE. Misr, 258. (2. F. S.) 

Like the preceding, but with the word quite distinct. 

The dinars of this dvnasty are made after the type of the gold coinage adopted by the 
Khalifah Al-Mamun, A.tr. 2d7, when, in addition to the legends in use up to that time, that 
Kluilifah introduced on the obverse a quotation from Chapter xxx. of the Kuran, called the 


.^uratu-r-i\nm, r. 4 and -j, and within it inscn 
formerly appeared only on the reverse. Fig. 1 i; 

' ■■ L.i d.itc I t k' lii'ii n*j jratres ik- ikmtcs sur I'attri- 

liuti'iii (If I !■ i.-k, i|ui III- pi.iit :i])p:trtinir ipi'an limititiur (If la 
ilyiia'tu* t uiil.piniiik' Ahnud tik (k- Tuul'xtn. II iioiH .(Uttira p>»(ir 
a],piiyrr ii'itrf npiaiiin, de lappclir rapidtmr-nt Ics principak’s 
d'liiiu'i ^ du rule ipif ( ft (!’mir icmplit cn Epi-yptc. D'api-fs .Akoiil 
1 1 da (’ C't (H C.il ipi li lilt appidd jiour l,i premiurf tuii, a la 
jirt iM’tiirt df Iii'tk.it. 8f> attrlbiitinn.; > ftciidirent ‘■iir tniite 
1 Kj\']itf i-n d iiburd fii rpialitu de viL’t'-cixiaimtiir; puis 
1 aiiiicf ^luvanti'. prei Oenient n lk^ d(’ la nioniiaii (pii noiw m ( ii])f , 
5‘aidjiiurd, 1.’ L’-eii'crneur, etaiit niort. Alimed prit iki.h-iIihi 
d ime Cirntreo (pii, i nri alitd. ii’appartenait jdus au Khalitc: ^i 
a (I tte fpeipif le til- de Teulium u'o-a pas placer o-tfii-iblcramt 
son nr.m -iir la mennaie. 11 ne tarda cependant pas u kvtr le 
ma-ipie (t a rninpre Ics faihle- liens ipii pnuvaient le rattacln-r 
eriiLre an -irvirc ile scs aiu lens maitres. L'c-perc de tiaoire 
findiii oti-E iae ilan- le diamp du reicr- au de—ou- du -Mnliiile, 
n e-i, m ri'alite, iin'un orne meiit ; mai-. conime je vims ik-iu de 
k- lane f rikialre. n’a-t-un pas eu rintentiimde -ireukr "lo—'.ere- 
metit le num dAhmcd, qu'il eut ete imtnipcstil peut etre de 


'cl the place of mintage and the date which had 
the Plate is a dinar of this tjqoe struck in 210. 

tracer d' une maniere plus distincte ? Ce qui me le ferait presumer, 
e'e-t la forme tout u fait insolite des dans la legende marginale ; 
ils sont figures comme des \ sans aucune trace du courbure et 
celui du mot tu se prolongeant outre mesure, vient se placer 
comme un 1 .au devant de I'oniement de maniere a diriger tout 
naturcllcmcnt la premiere pen-ee vers la lecture du nom 
5Iy friend JI. Sauvaire inclmes to the reading of this doubtful 
word as^...; 2 j Victory. 

2 “Dans ma lettre addres-ee a M. Lelewel, j'ai attribue a 
Ahmed, fonduteur de cette dyuu-tie. une piece en cuiwe irappee 
a All-r, Ian 2.58; le nom de ce piiuce m’a paru deguise dans 
1 e-pece d ornement on de figure ipi on volt au revers sons le 
synibole. Cette conjecture me semble tout i fait confii-mee par 
le nnuii'l ixi'mplairi rpic je mcntioime ici, et que je dois a I'obli- 
gc.incH de nion =av,iiit confrere il. I’romis. Ici le nom d' Ahmed 
se lit en caractercs bien di-tincts, place au milieu de trois barres 
leiticale-. en outre Its de la legende marginale ont repris 
Icur forme arquee naturelle.” 
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No. III. 

Misr, 258 (3. T.) 

Eerue de la Numismatique Beige, 1875. 

Obverse — area. I ^ I 1 * 

There is no deity but God alone, He has no associate. — Ja’far. 

Inner legend. 1 1 

In the name of God, this dinar ■was struck in Misr the year 258. 

Marginal legend 4III i i iJr* 

To God belongeth the disposal (of all things) in the past and in the future, and in that day the faithful 
shall rejoice in help from God. 

Eeverse — area. | <dll | ^dll I 1 

To God. Muhammad the Apostle of God, Al-Mu’tamid-’ala- Allah. 

Marginal legend. ili' 

Itluhammad the Apostle of God. He sent him -«dth direction and the true religion to proclaim it above all 
other religions, although polytheists should be adverse thereto. 

This dinar does not bear any indication of Ahmad - ibn - T uliin’s governorship of Egypt. 
Ja’far, whose name appears on the obverse, is doubtless the son of the reigning Khalifah, who 
was afterwards (in 261) surnamed AI-ilufawwad-ila-Allah, and appointed to the succession. 

The remaining dinars of this dynasty being all modelled on this tj-pe, it wiU only be 
necessary, in describing them, to refer to the peculiarities of mintage, date, size, weight, points, 
and mintmarks, and to give the names of the Khalifah, Prince, Vassal, Governor, or other 
personage figuring respectively upon them. 

"We find that in general the caligraphy is good, the die neat and uniform, and that 
diacritical points are rarely if ever used. 


NO. 

NO. 

MINTAGE, 

DATE (?XZE. 

WEIGHT. 

j OBYERSE. 

REVERSE. 

IT. 

4 

, 

K. 

AA 

!3Iisr. 

’ 

259 0-92 in. 

65-6 grains. 



Y. 

5 

S. 

N. 

idem. 

260 

4' 103 grammes. 

idem. 

idem. 


6 

E. 

'N. 

idem. 

260 0-86 in. 

63-6 grains. 

idem. 

<dll 

YI. 

7 , 

T. 

N. 

idem. 

263 


idem. 

idem. 


8 

E. 

N. 

idem. 

263 0 83 in. 

61 ‘8 grains. 

idem. 

idem. Fig. 3. 

YII. 

9 b.:m:. 

i 

N. 

idem. 

266 0'95 in. 

63-5 grains. 


<!d!l ^ 


10 

A.B. 

N. 

idem. 

; j 

266 12m.m. 

4’05 grammes. 

idem. 

idem. 


11 

E. 

N. 

idem. 

266 0-89 in. 

61 '5 grains. 

idem. 

idem. Fig. 4. 


This is the earliest kno-wn coin on which the foimder of this dmasty placed his name and 
patronjTnic in full, introducing it on the reverse immediately beneath that of the reigning 
Khalifah. It is quite possible, however, that he began to do so in 264, when he became 
independent, and dinars may yet be found of 264 or 265, which will determine this question. 


ROGERS 


3 
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It will be observed that the name Ja'far no longer appears on the obverse, that Prince being now 
designated bv the surname or Johah Al-IiIufawwad-ila-Allah, given to him by his father ih 261. 



N'-). 



iIINT.\GE. 

B4TF 

SIZE, 

WEIGHT. 


OBVERSE. 

REVERSE. 

vm. 

12 

B.M. 

A’. 

Misr. 

267 

0-90 in. 

62-3 grains. 


41 

<d!l 


1 

13 

P. 

*V. 

iilem. 

267 

■ 

3-85 grammes. 


idem. 

idem. 


14 

A.B. 

Ah 

idem. 

267 

12 m.m. 

4'06 grammes. 


idem. 

idem. 


1.5 

11. 

AT 

idem. 

267 

0-9 in. 

64 '1 grains. 


idem. 

idem. 

IX. 

16 

P. 

A'. 

Ar- Rafik ah 

267 


3-68 grammes. 


idem. 

idem. 

X. 

17 

S. 

M 

Misr. 

267 


2'38 grammes. 


idem. 

idem. 

P! 

1 — 1 

IS 

B. 

S. 

At- Rafikah 

268 




idem. 

idem and J.! Lulu, the 


i 









name of a famous 
general. 


19 

R. 

Ah 

idem. 

26S 

0-89 in. 

58-8 grains. 


idem. 

idem. Fig. 5. 

XII. 

20 

B.4I. 

A’. 

Ali.sr. 

209 

0'90 in. 

03-8 grains. 

1 

idem. 

idem, hut without the 
name of Lulu. 


21 

R. 

Ah 

idem. 

269 

0‘90 in. 

65-4 grains. 


idem. 

idem. 

XIII. 

00 

P. 

A’. 

idem. 

270 


3-85 grammes. 

! 

idem. 

idem. 


20 

A.B. 

Ah 

idem. 

270 

Ill m.m. 

4-15 grammes. 


idem. 

idem. 


24 

A.B. 

Ah 

idem.* 

270 

12 m.m. 

4 '25 grammes. 


idem. 

idem. 


25 

R. 

Ah 

idem. 

270 

0-87 in. 

63'9 grains. 

' 

idem. 

idem. 

XIV. 

20 

P. 

Ah 

-kr- Rutikah 

270 


3-5 grammes. 

t 

idem. 

idem. 





KHUM ARP WAIH - IBX - AHMAD. 



XV. 

27 

R. 

Ah 

Misr. 

271 

0-88 in. 

64'3 grains. 

.sill 

j' 











o • 

Pig. 6. 

XVI. 

2.S 

P. 

Ah 

idem. 

272 


4'20 grammes. 


idem. 

idem. 


29 

A.B. 

Ah 

idem. 

272 

12 m.m. 

4-15 grammes. 


idem. 

idem. 


00 

T. 

A’. 

idem. 

272 




idem. 

idem. 


31 

R. 

Ah 

idem. 

272 

0'84 in. 

03 '8 grains. 


idem. 

idem. 

XVII. 

32 

B.41 

Ah 

.\r- Riifi kah 

273 

0-8.5 in. 

61 0 grains. 


idem. 

idem. 


30 

B. 

xV. 

idem. 

273 




idem. 

idem. 


34 

R. 

xV. 

idem. 

273 

0-9 in. 

54-5 grains. 


idem. 

idem. 

xviir. 

35 

B.M 

xV. 

4[isr. 

273 

O' 85 in. 

63'3 grains. 


idem. 

idem. 


06 

P. 

xV 

idem. 

273 


4' 10 srrammos. 


idem. 

idem. 


37 

A.B 

Ah 

idem. 

273 

12 m.m. 

4-10 grammes. 


idem. 

idem. 

XIX. 

38 

R. 

xAh 

Ar- Riifikah 

274 

0-8 in. 

57-8 grains. 








1 



beneath which 
is a double scroll 
forming a cross 










thu 




This is strictly an ’Abbasi dinar, and was described in a “Aotice on the Dinars of the 
xVbbassidc Dynasty,” published in vol. ^di. of the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, p. 284. 
Still, on account of its date and place of mintage, it deserves a place in a list of the coins of the 
Tuluni dynasty. Ar-Pafikah belonged from time to time to the Tuliini Princes. TPe have 
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described a dinar struck there in 273 by Khiimaruwaih (Xo. XYII.), and the description of 
another Avill be found beloAA', struck at the same place by the same Prince in 27-3 (Xo. XXIII.). 
This dinar, struck in the interA’ening year 271, make.s no mention of the Tiiluni prince, but 
in the place whore his name usually appears Ave find that of the Khalifah’s nepheAA'. AVe must 
therefore infer from these numismatic monuments that Khuniaruwaih lost possession of Ar- 
Eafikah in 273, or early in 274, and that he retook it in 275. 


NO. 

^■0. 

' 

iriATAGE. 

DATE 

SIZE. 

WtlOlIT. 


OBVEK5E. 

REVERSE. 

XX. 

39 

E. 2vh 

Misr. 

274 

0-88 in. 

62 '8 grains. 















40 

E. Ah 

klem. 

274 

0-88 in. 

61-7 grains. 


idem. 

idem. 


41 

A.B. V. 

idem. 

274 

12 m.m. 

4-17 grammes. 


idem. 

idem. 

XXI. 

42 

P. Ah 

Hini.s. 

274 


3-50 grammes. 


idem. 

idem. 

XXII. 

43 

S. Ah 

Misr. 

274 


4- 182 grammes. 


idem. 

idem. 


44 

A.B. Ah 

idem. 

275 

12.1m.m. 

4-0 grammes. 


idem. 

idem. 

XXIII. 

45 

P. Ah 

Ar-Eatikuh 

275 


3 '50 grammes. 


idem. 

iilem. 


46 

T. Ah 

idem. 

275 


' 


idem. 

idem. 

XXIV. 

47 

P. Ah 

Misr. 

276 


4 '8 grammes. 


idem. 

idem. 


48 

S. Ah 

idem. 

276 


4'05 gi-ammes. 


idem. 

idem. 

XXV. 

49 

B.V. Ah 

At- Edlikah 

276 

0 8 in. 

58-9 grains. 


idem. 

idem. 




misread 



1 

1 










1 





50 

R. Ah 

idem. 

276 

1 inch. 

51 "8 grains. 


idem. 

idem. 

XXVI. 

51 

E. Ah 

Harran. 

276 

1 inch. 

64-2 grains. 


idem. 

idem. Pig. 7. 

XXVII. 

52 

E. .E 

Dimashk. 

276 

0'94 in. 

39-3 grains. 


idem. 

idem. Fig. 8. 

XXVIII. 

53 

S. Ah 

3Iisr. ' 

277 


4'044 grammes. 


idem. 

idem. 


54 

S. :27. 

idem. 

277 


412 grammes. 


idem. 

idem. 


55 

E. Ah 

idem. 

277 

0’88 in. 

63-6 grains. 


idem. 

idem. 

XXIX. 

56 B.V. 27. 

Dimashk. 

277 

0-9 in. 

64-1 grains. 


idem. 

idem. Fig. 9. 

XXX. 

57 

c. Ah 

llisr. 

278 




idem. 

idem. 


58 

E. Ah 

idem. 

278 

0'86 in. 

63‘8 grains. 


idem. 

idem. 

XXXI. 

59 

T. Ah 

Ar-Eafikah 

278 




idem. 

idem. 


60 

E. 27. 

idem. 

278 

0'93 in. 

55 5 grains. 


idem. 

idem. 

XXXII. 

61 

T. ^A^. 

Ar-Eafikah 

278 




idem. 

idem and below it the 










letter t . 

XXXIII. 

62 

Tom. '27. 

Antakiah. 

278 

1 inch. 

54'6 grains. 


idem. 

At the side of the area 



1 

) 




the 

} and in 

is the word tlAl!,', the 



1 

1 




1 the name of the 

1 

kingdom, which may be 



i 




.Prince are ter- 

read in conjunction 








minated by or- ! with the word A! at 







namcntal tails the top. The Jcingdom 



j 




land 

between 

is GoTs kingdom. In 



! 




i 

them a dot or 

other respects the re- 







, peUet. 

verse is hke that of 







1 


1 

the preceding dinar. 

XXXIV. 

63 

E. yR 

Dimashk. 

' 

2#* 

1 incli. 

43-5 grains, i 


J' 

kill 


1 

i 






I 
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This dirham, the date of which is effaced, must have been struck before a.h. 279, as in 
in that rear the Xhalifah Al-ilu’tamid died and was succeeded by his nephew Al-Mu’ta^d-b-Illab. 


NO. 

yo. 

j 

MINIAC.E. 

D4TV 

SIZE. WEIGHT. i 

OBVERSE. 

REVERSE. 

XXXY. 

64 

P. AY 

Mi.^r. 

279 

3 8 grammes. 

no name. 




i 







63 

Pv. A’. 

idem. 

279 

0'85 in. 62 grains. 

idem. 

idem. Fig. 10. 

XXXTI. 

66 

F.S. AY 

Ar- E.iflkah 

279 

' 

idem. 

idem. 

XXXVTl. 

67 

P. AY 

Antakiali. 

279 

4' 30 grammes. 

idem. 

idem. 


68 

S. A". 

idem. 

279 

o' 83 grammo.s. 

idem. 

idem. 

XXXYIII. 

69 

P. AY 

Ali.sr. 

280 

4'20 grammes, a 

dot or pellet • 

idem. 


7U 

S. AY 

idem. 

280 

4" 10 grammes. 

idem • 

and the letter ri 


71 

A.B. AY 

idem. 

280 

12 m.m. 4'09 grammes. 

idem • 

idem ('“i 


72 

11. A^. 

idem. 

280 

0'89 in. 63'3 grains. 

idem • 

idem Yl 

XXXIX. 

•'i 

4 O 

P. A’. 

idem. 

281 

4 grammes. 

idem • 

idem Y| 


7 4 

A.B. A". 

idem. 

281 

11 m.m. 4'02 grammes. 

idem • 

idem ri 


To 

E. AY 

idem. 

281 

0'8.5 in. 63'1 grains. - 

idem • 

idem ri 

XL. 

76 

K. A7. 

Halab. 

281 

0'82 in. CoT grains. 

idem. 

idem L. Fig. 11. 

XLI. 

77 

B.M. A. 

Alisr. 

282 

0 85 in. 63'2 grains. 

idem • 

idem rl 

1 

78 

T. AY 

idem. 

282 


idem • 

idem rj 

XLII. 

79 

P. Al. 

idem. 

282 

2'95 grammes. 

idem. 

idem. 




JAISH 

- IBX - KHEM A'ErWAIH. 



XLIII. 

80 

B.M, AY 

idem. 

280 

0'9 in. 63'6 grains. 

no name • 

4-’ . 

(ie w ■■ . 








and ri 


81 

r. AY 

iilem. 

280 

4 grammes. 

idem • 

idem ri 


82 

P. AY 

idem. 

280 

4'05 grammes. 

idem • 

idem ri 


80 

S. AY 

idem. 

280 

4' 103 grammes. 

idem • 

idem ri 


81 

S. AY 

iilem. 

2S0 

4'09,5 grammes. 

idem • 

idem ri 


8 j 

E. AT. 

idem. 

280 

0'8S in. 64'2 grains. 1 

idem • 

idem ri. Fig. 12. 




IIAEU'X - lEX - KHLAI AEIAYAIH. 


XLIY. 

86 

E. AY 

idem. 

280 

0'8 1 in. o9'2 grains. ! 

idem • 

<d!L> 








4,' . 1 , i 






i 


and ri. Fig. 13. 

XLY. 

87 

B.M. A’. 

idem. 

284 

0'9 in. 64-1 grains. ; 

idem. 

idem. 


88 

P. AY 

i'lem. 

284 

3' 8 grammes. | 

idem. 

idem. 


8'J 

fi. AY 

idem. 

284 

4'03 grammes, i 

idem. 

idem. 


90 

A.B, AY 

idem. 

284 

11’ m.m. 4'07 grammes. ' 

idem. 

idem. 

■ 

91 

E. AY 

idem. 

281 

0'b8 in. 63 grains. 

idem. 

idem. 

XLYI. 

92 

P. XY 

idem. 

28.5 

3'S5 grammes, i 

idem. 

idem. 


90 

S. AY 

idem. 

285 

4'10.5 grammes.' 

idem. 

idem. 


94 

A.B. AY 

idem. 

285 

11 m.m. 4’34 grammes. 

idem. [ 

idem. 

, 





mounted in a rim 



' 

9.5 

E. A'. 

iilem. 

285 

0-8 4 in. 58 0 grains. 

idem. i 

idem. 

XLYI I. 

9('> 

B.M. A’ 

Filu'ti'n. 

2S5 

O'S.j in. .57'9 grains. 

idem. 

idem. 

XLYIII. 

97 

Tom xV. 

Halah. 

285 

0'86 in. 61'2 gi'ains. 

idem. | 

idem. 
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NO. 

NO. 


MINTAGE. 

DATE 

SIZE. 

WEIGHT. 

OBVEESE. 

eevfrse. 

XLIX. 

98 

P. 

.Y.! ilisr. 

286 


3-9 grammes. 

no name. 





; 







! 


i 

1 





and ri. 

L. 

99' 

P. 

A’’ . idem. 

287 


3'55 grammes. 

idem < 

idem 


100 

S. 

A.i idem. 

287 


4‘12 grammes. 

idem 1 ’ 

idem < > 


101 

E. 

A’’. idem. 

287 

0-86 in. 

63‘4 grains. 

idem i__f 

idem * 

LI. 

102 

E. 

A". idem. 

287 

0-84 in. 

62'7 grains. 

idem. 

idem. 

LII. 

103 

tri 

A'.' idem. 

288 ^ 0-85 in. 

65-0 grains. 

idem 

idem » — 


104' 

P. 

A" . idem. 

288 


4' 10 grammes. 

idem t_-> 

idem i > 


105 

s. 

A^ . idem. 

288 


3-828 grammes. 

idem < > 

idem < ? 


IOC 

AB. 

A^.! idem. 

CO 

CO 

lOi m.m. 

3-92 grammes. 

idem 

idem ( > 


107 

E. 

A’’ . idem. 

288 

0-84 in. 

61-6 grains. 

idem i > 

idem ( > 

LIII. 

108 

P- 

A’'.; ielem. 

j 

289 


4-22 grammes. 

idem 

aUIj 




1 





and < > 


109 

S. 

A’’.; idem. 

289 


4-092 grammes. 

idem < •• 

idem < > 


110 

E. 

A".: idem. 

289 

0-87 in. 

63-5 grains. 

idem (— ? 

idem < — Fig. 14. 


111 

E. 

A. idem. 

289 0-82 in. 

65-7 grains. 

idem ( > 

idem 

LIY. 

112 

F.S. 

A^ . idem. 

289 



idem < > 

idem *7 

LY. 

113 

E. 

A’’. Filastin. 

290 

0 80 in. 

53 grains. 

idem. 

idem. Fig. 15. 

LYI. 

114 

P. 

A. Misr. 

290 



idem 1 > 

idem 1 > 


115 

S. 

A’ . idem. 

290 


4-0o5 grammes. 

idem c-j 

idem ( ? 


116 

A.B. 

A . idem. 

290 

11 m.m. 

4-02 grammes. 

idem < > 

idem 


117 

E. 

. idem. 

290 

0-85 in. 

59-6 grains. 

idem < > 

idem < > 

LYII. 

118 

B.ir. 

A’’. idem. 

291 

0'85 in. 

63-2 grains. 

idem * 

1 idem. 


119 

P. 

A . idem. 

291 


4-10 grammes. 

idem i 

idem. 


120 

s. 

A^ . idem. 

291 


4-053 grammes. 

idem i 

idem. 


121 

s. 

A’’. idem. 

291 


4-176 grammes. 

idem 

idem. 


122 

A.B. 

A'. idem. 

291 

1 04 m.m. 

3-82 grammes. 

idem S> 

idem. 


123 

E. 

A^. idem. 

291 

0'83 in. 

64-8 grains. 

idem £> 

idem. Fig. 16. 

LYIII. 

124 

s. 

A’’ . idem. 

292 



idem. 










125, 

E. 

A^. idem. 

292 

0‘86 in. 

65-5 grains. 

idem. 

idem. Fig. 17. 


The only name on this dinar is that of the reigning Khalifah Al-Muktafi-b-IUah. It is 
therefore a purely ’Abbasi coin, but is given here to show that the Khalifah took possession 
of Egypt and of its coinage immediately on the extinction of the Tiiluni djmasty. 

In the foregoing list, lios. 3, 4, 6, 7 and 8 do not bear any proof of their belonging to 
the Tuluni dynasty, though they were struck in Misr after Ahmad-ibn-Tul tin’s accession to 
power. Nos. 38, 124 and 125 are ’Abbasi coins, and are only introduced into the list to 
illustrate the history of the period. 
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THE PARTHIAN COINAGE 


[*,* The following slight sketeh of the history and coinage of Parthia is put together mainly from three sources: first, the 
personal researches of the writer among the coins of the British Museum, the Bibliothetpie Rationale, etc. ; second, the 
catalogue by the late Count ron Prokeseh Osten of his own collection; third, Professor Eawlinson's recent history of 
Parthia. The writer regrets that he has been unable to vi=it the Museums of Germany and Russia, which doubtless 
contain many coins unknown to him. He has been obliged to make much use of Count Osten's book, on account of the 
number of rare and unpublished coins in it, of many of which casts have been kindly forwarded by Dr. Friedlander ; 
but the book is fuU of small errors and misprints, which have been a continual stumbling-block. Prof. Eawlinson's 
history has been most valuable, especially because of the copiousness of his reterenees, although he has faEen into a 
certain number of numismatic errors. The collection of Parthian coins in the British Museum was arranged by the 
late Count de Salis in accordance with the opinions of M. de Longperier : and no doubt, if the truth were known, 
much of what is best in the tollowing pages would be found to be due to the latter savant's ingenuity and experience.] 


I. THE AUTHOEITIES FOR PARTHIAX HISTORY. 

There is scarcely any branch of history to which more aptly than to the Parthian can be 
applied the old saying that history consists of recognized fictions. The course of Parthian 
annals may be compared to that of a narrow stream passing through a succession of lakes, 
but itself almost dried up by the summer heat. Where the history of Parthia touches, as it so 
often does, the annals of Syria and Rome, it suddenly becomes clear and satisfactory. But 
these reservoirs of knowledge are connected by a thin stream of narrative which often ceases 
altogether, so that sometimes we are left for a quarter of a century to a chance reference of 
Lucian, an obscure passage of Josephus, or the sometimes ambiguous eHdence of coins. The 
only consecutive history of the earlier Arsacid kings is the meagre narrative of Justinus, who 
frequently contradicts both himseH and the author, Trogus Pompeius, whom he professes to 
abridge. Of the later Arsacid kings there is no consecutive history in existence; we have to 
piece together as best we may scattered notices of Tacitus, Dio, and Josephus. 

Yor is anything to be gained by consulting Oriental writers. Hoses of Choren cannot 
indeed be quite neglected, for he occasionaUv gives us a useful hint ; but his value as an 
authority may be judged from the one fact that he discusses at length the question "whether 
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Crcosus was conquered by Cyrus or by Artaxias, father of the Great Tigranes of Armenia, and 
finally inclines to the latter opinion. Arabic and Persian writers, so far as one who can con- 
sult them only in translations may judge, are wilder still. They probably had no means of 
uscei’tainiug the truth as to the events of the Parthian period. But had they known the truth, 
the}- W(juld have distorted it. They were a.'hamed to own that Asia was so long under Scythic 
rule ; and sq not only verv much abridge the duration of the Parthian Empire, and reduce the 
number of its rulers, but they even venture to furnish us with wholly fanciful lists of kings, 
in which jmre Persian names, .such as Firuz and Honnazd, figure largely. 

And to conclude, there are scarcely, except coins, anv certain historical monuments of 
Parthian tiiuc>. Setting aside the rock scidpture of Gotarzes and the ruins of Ilatra, there is 
'carcely a stone or brick in Asia which bears vituoss to Parthian handiwork. Inscriptions 
there arc next to none. Even in the case of the coins, their value as historical evidence is 
very much diminished by the fact that hardly any, imtil the close of the first century of our 
era. bear any name but the generic name of Arsaces. But the coins almost invariably give 
portraits, and, after the reign of Orodes, the tetradrachms bear dates, so that their testimony is 
after all of great value. And as far as it goes it is beyond di.q)ute. The historian is boimd to 
j)reter the testimony of a single undoubtedly genuine coin to the statements of a Tacitus or a 
Thucydides ; how much rather to the .statements of a Justin or a Plutarch. In the present 
jiiqier I shall therefore push to the utmost every inference which can legitimately be drawn 
from existing coins, l)eiiig caivful, however, not to he led astray by the ardour of the specialist 
in his pur'uit. 


II. OUTLIXE OF HISTORY. 

The phra-es “Ili'tory of Parthia," ‘‘Coinage of Parthia,” are apt to convey a false im- 
prc'sion to the unwary ear. Properly speaking, Parthia was a .strip of country some hundreds 
of miles cast (jf the southern extremity of the Caspian Sea, inhabited by a hardy and enter- 
jirizing race of Scythic origin. Of the history of thi.s district we know little; nor can we be 
sure that any I'oiiis were ever struck there in ancient times. But for five centuries the race 
of the Arsacid;c, jjarluip-- of Parthian blood, and certainly owing their sway to Parthian 
armies, occupied that po'itiim ot .supremacy or over-lord'hip in Central Asia which has fallen 
in turn to so many peoples — Tartar, Semitic and Arian. For five centuries the Parthian guard 
was the most highly esteemed portion of the Ariatic armies ; Parthian satraps and garri.sons 
held in subjection the jiroviuces which lie between Syria and India ; while all the cities within 
that region paid tribute to tlie Arsacid King of Kiiig.s, and struck money bearing his name and 
type. For five centuries a people, or rather a camp, without past or future, without a religion, 
an art, or a policy of its own, assumed the protectorate of the East, and .saved Asia from the 
anus of Home. But this pecjde did not colonize, did not attempt to impose a language or a 
polity on the vanquished, left no trace on Asiatic thought. The so-called History of Parthia 
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13 thus really the history of Central Asia under the dominion of the Arsacidte. The so-called 
Coinage of Parthia consists of the coins struck under the control of the Arsacid Kings in the 
cities and camjis of Asia. Keither have anything to do with Parthia proper before the revolt 
of Arsaces or after the revolt of Artaxerxes. 

As to the race of the Parthians, the balance of eiudence is in favour of their Scythic origin. 
Justin, Strabo, and Arrian all affirm it. The Parthians themselves believed that they were of 
Scythic stock. Archaeological evidence tends to confirm this hypothesis, both negatively and 
positively. The negative eiddence is the almost absolute want of any traces of a national art. 
Architecture and sculpture cease in the East during the Parthian period, or appear only in 
feeble imitations of the Greek. It is the especial pccidiarity of conquering Scythian and Tartar 
tribes thus to leave no trace on the higher growth of the subject peoples. And positively, 
whenever we find on coin or bas-relief a Parthian King, he is dressed in attire which appears 
to indicate Scythian descent. It is further to be observed that the Arsacid Kings, whenever 
hard-pressed by their enemies, were sure of a refuge and an auxiliary force if they fled to the 
barbarian tribes of the far north and east. 

Few dates are harder to fix from the testimony of the ancient writers than that of the 
Parthian revolt. Some refer it to the reign of Antiochus II. of Syria, some to that of Seleucus, 
his successor. Justin appears to declare for either 256 or 250 b.c., and it is to the latter date 
that the latest authorities, as F;^Ties Clinton and Prof. Rawlinson, incline. The question might 
probably never have received a satisfactory solution, but for a fortunate discovery (one of the 
latest, alas !) of George Smith. ^ He foimd a record which proved that the Parthians made use 
of an era of which the I44th year corresponded to the 20Sth of the Scleueid era, and which 
therefore must date from 249-8 b.c. This positive evidence seems to me to override the authority 
of contending historians. Perhaps, however, a doubt may suggest itself whether the commence- 
ment of the national era of Parthia would be dated from the revolt of Arsaces, or from that 
victory of his successor over Scdeucus CaUiuicus, which the Parthian nation- “velut initium 
Hbertatis observant.” Such a doubt woidd however at once be resolved by our knowledge of 
the fact that Seleucus did not ascend the throne of Syria until the year b.c. 247, and his Parthian 
expedition cannot be placed earlier than the following year. It is probable then that 248-9 b.c. 
was the year, if not of the first revolt of Arsaces, at least of the dawn of success on his endeavour. 

Arsaces seems to have been the chief or rider of a band of Scythians, who dwelt near the 
Ochus,® and were a branch of the tribe of Dahac. Justin says that he was a robber and of 
uncertain origin, but this is likely enough to have been a calumny by enemies who could not 
appreciate the fine distinction between Tartar warfare and robbery. Arrian^ seems to have 
ascribed to him a royal Persian lineage, but we need not accept a story which, if not true, 
would have been certain to have been invented. Arsaces’ progress was at first slow, impeded 
by former rulers and new rivals, and he is said to have fallen in battle after a reign of but two 


1 Cr. Smith, Asswian Discoveries, 1875, p. 389. 


- Justin, ill. 4. 


•* Strabo, xi. 9, 2. 


I Syncellus, Citron, p. 284. 
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years, leaving his half-formed kingdom to his brother Tiridatesd His capital was the Greek 
city of Hecatompylus. 

Tiridates was the real founder of the Parthian power. His first exploit was the conquest 
of Hyrcania, which lies to the west of Parthia proper. But he had soon to undergo that 
test of invasion by which the vitality of all new states i-s tried. Seleucus Callinicus of Syria 
prepared in 24G a great eastern expedition against Parthia and Bactria. As always happened 
in the Syrian expeditions against Parthia, he was at first .successfid in the field. He forced 
Tiridates to fly to the territory of the Asjjiaca:', a Scythian tribe. But he seems to have been 
les^ fortunate in a second encounter, when he suffered a great defeat — a defeat which the 
Parthian nation thenceforward considered as its “baptism of blood” and initiation into liberty, 
and himself became a prisoner in Parthia. Our testimony for this captivity is not strong,® 
but it is confirmed by the fact that Polybius temis Callinicus ‘ Pogon,’ the bearded ; and there 
is in the British Museum a tetradrachm re 2 )rescnting him as wearing a long beard, a custom 
adopted only by those Kings of Syria who were captives in Parthia. In any case Seleucus 
.soon returned to spend the rest of his reign in contests with his brother Antiochus Hierax, 
and Tiridates was left in security to mould his new kingdom. He built a fresh capital, Dara,* 
aud is said to have reigned for as much as thirty-seven year.s.^ 

It must, nevertheless, l>e observed that the name and exjtloits of this King rest only on the 
authority of Smicellus, who, however, .seems to be following Arrian. Other writers, Moses of 
Choren, Strabo, Justin him.self, confuse the first aud .second Kings of Parthia imder the one 
name Arsaces, and suppose the revolted founder of the monarchy to have defeated Callinicus 
aud ruled for many years afterwards. The confusion probably arises from the fact that every 
King of Parthia bore, beside^ his particular name, the general one of Arsaces, just as the Kings 
of Egypt l)ore the name Ptoleimeus, and the Emperors of Home the name Ctesar. Most of 
the Parthian Kings are usually .spoken of by writers as Arsaces or “ the Parthian,” and it can 
scarcely lie wondered tluit this fact has led to some of them being confused together or 
entirely overlooked. It is proliable tliat Tiridates was the fir.st to adopt the designation “Great 
King,” while the title “King of Kings” was not assumed until after the victories of Mithra- 
dates I. Both these titles liavc a historic meaning. They show that the Arsacidm claimed 
to .succeed to that lord'-hip which the .successors of Cyrus had enjoyed, and to be the legitimate 
iidieritors of the traditions of t!io great Asiatic monarchies. But the terms have also a simple 
and do'crijitive application. The Arsacid was in fact, not in word only, the master of a 
number of under-kings or satra])s, each of whom was almost supreme in his own territory, and 
as compared with these little rulers, he might well be termed Great. 

Tiridates was succeeded by his son, whom Justin calls Ar.sacos only, but who is named in 
the epitome of Trogus I’ompeius, Artabanus. This monarch was called upon to contend with 
an even more dangerous autagonist than Callinicus, Antiochus the Great of Syria, at a time 


' Sjni'tllU'. Chrun. p. 2s J 


- Stnb.i. \!. s, s. 


Po-.-i-niu- ,".p. Athen. Dcipn. iv. p, xli. 


’ Syncellus, 2S4 b. 
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before he had been humbled by the Roman arms. Polybius gives an account of the campaign/ 
vhich ended, as usual, after a series of barren victories won by the Greeks, in the substantial 
advantage of Parthia. 'We are told- that Antiochus made an ally of his enemy; at any rate 
a considerable period elapsed before a Sj-rian monarch again molested the Eastern Power. 

The fourth King of Parthia was Phraapates or Priapatius. Of him we are told nothing 
except that ho reigned fifteen years, and left two sons, who in turn succeeded him. Of these, 
Phraates I., the elder, conquered the Mardi, and removed them, after the manner of Oriental 
despot.s, to Charax.^ The Parthian succession was not strictly one of primogeniture. The new 
King must be an Arsacid ; but if the sons of the deceased monarch were young or unpopular, 
a brother or a cousin was often substituted by the aristocratic council. So Phraates was 
succeeded, even it is said at his own request, by his brother Mithradates I. 

The reign of Mithradates witnessed the expansion of the Parthian dominions into a 
mighty empire. His first war was with the Hedes, who, being vanquished, were obliged to 
accept a king of his choosing, one Bacasis, and probably lost most of the privileges of inde- 
pendence. The Elymcei, the people of Susiana, who apparently had established themselves in 
independence of the Kings of Syria, were next reduced. Far to the east, Eucratides, the able 
King of Bactria, was compelled by force of arms to cede Turiua and Aspionus, districts of 
Bactria.^ Diodorus^ even states that Mithradates advanced into the region of India where 
Porus had ruled. He reigned supreme, as Justin says, from the Himalayas to the Euphrates. 

Hithradates set the fashion, which almost all his Parthian successors followed, whenever 
they were particularly prosperous, of overrunning Armenia. It became one of the fixed ideas 
of Parthian politics that the King of Armenia should be, if possible, a near relation of the 
ruling Arsacid; at aU events devoted to his service, and resolute in protecting him against 
aggression by the peoples of the W est. Mithradates placed on the throne of Armenia his brother 
Aalarsaces, whom Moses,® with a perhaps pardonable patriotic exaggeration, makes ruler of an 
empire which stretched from the Caspian to the Mediterranean. It is to be observed, however, 
that the name of this prince is mentioned by no other writer, and that whateA’er rests upon 
the unsupported assertion of the Armenian historian has small claim on our belief. 

Mithradates was equally fortunate in his dealings with Syria. The Sj-rian throne was at 
this time occupied by the young Demetrius Nicator, who was anxious to stop, by a striking 
example, the secession of small states from the yoke of the Seleucid family. He defeated the 
great Parthian king in many battles,' but at length was captured, through treachery, and 
detained in a captivity, which was made light to him in order that he should retain a not 
unkindly feeling for the Parthian king in case the latter should find it desirable to bring him 
back to his kingdom. He even received in marriage the Parthian princess Rhodogune. The 
expedition of Demetrius is assigned to the year b.c. 140, and Mithradates did not long survive 


^ Justin, xli. o. ’ Isid. Char. Mans. Earth. 7. 

® Moses of Choren, ii. 3-7, French translation. 


' Polybius, s. 27, 28. 
5 Diodor, txiiii. 20. 


< Strabo, ti. 11, 2. 
' Justin, xxxvi. 1. 
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liis crowning .success. He died in a glorious old age, and left a name second only to that of 
liis ancestor, the first Arsaces. It is stated in the Epitome of Trogus Ponipeius that ‘Tigranes,’ 
King of Parthia, assumed the epithet ‘deus.’ This word Tigranes would seem to have crept 
in by mistake in the place of Hithradates. We have niunismatic reasons for supposing that 
Hithradates did in fact claim dimnity, in that merely following the example set by such 
monarchs as Antiochus Theos of Syria. 

Phi'aates II., sou of the last monarch, succeeded him, and inherited not only his dominions, 
but ln^ wars, and the captive Demetrius ; whose brother, Antiochus Sidetes, shortly set out for 
Parthia with a large army, les.s probably in order to rescue his brother, than to get into his 
power a rival who might at any time bo pitted again.^t him. Like his brother, Antiochus began 
with a series of victories. It i.s a most astonishing fact that the Parthians, who so often con- 
tended on equal term.s with Pome, seem to have been unable to look an army of Syrian Greeks 
in the face. Put his troops, dispersing into wintor-tpiartor.s in the heart of Asia, were cut to 
pieces in detail, and himself lo^t his life in a gallant contest. Among his women who were 
captured hy the Parthian king was a daughter of Demetrius, by whose beauty Phraates was at 
I nice captivated, and whom he made his Gaecn. Heanwhiie Demetrius himseP had been sent 
into Syria to raise a faction against his absoiit lu-other, and though Phraates afterwards repented 
of letting his captive go, the repentance came too late. 

Kot that there wa^ mjw mucli to fear from any Syrian king. The flower of the army of the 
Seleiicidio had fallen or been ea])tured under Sidetc'', and the Syrian empire was fa.st falling to 
pieces. Parthia was never again invaded by Greek.s. Put a more terrible foe was ajjproachiug 
from the Past. In the second century* me. the lluns began that westward migration which pre- 
cipitated them many ceiitiuies later on the decaying Pomau Empire. Xear the borders of China 
they pre's'cd on tiie Sakas, the Scythian tril)Cs of Turkestan, and drove them southward upon 
the I’arthiein and Pactrian Empires. The latter they cunudetely subverted, and we know from 
coins that at the Ijcginning of the Christian era Sakas were ruling aU Pactria and Northern 
India.’ Parthia narruwly e'caped the same fate. A band of Saka mercenaries was suumionod 
by Phraates to aid him tigaiiist the Syrian arms. Arriving too late to be of .service to the 
I’arthiau king, they quarrelled with liitii, and ho was compelled to march again.st them, dragging 
with him the captive reiimant of Aiilluclius’ army. The.se Greeks, as might have been ex- 
pected, took the opportunity of the first battle to go over to the enemy, and Phraates fell by 
their hands, leaving the kingdom to his uncle, Artabanus II. 

This old warrior does not s(/ein to h:ivo been molested by cither the Greeks or the Scythians, 
who wore the enemies of the late king. The enmity of both Scu'thians and Greeks was 
probill ily directed per^onally again-t Phraates and .satisfied by his death. Artabanus, however, 
soon found himself embarked on a war with another barharous tril'e, the Thoo-arii, who are 
laeiitioiied liy Strabo'* as lieiag one of the four great Saka tribes. After a brief reign, he fell 

' Ariana Aiiti^u.i, p. 141. s CLr.aiiioIe, ISri, pp. 1C1-1C7. Strabo, xi. S, 2. 
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in battle against these barbarians. It would seem that during all the reign of Artabanus a 
sort of imperium in imperio had been going on. Phraates, when he set out against the 
Scji:hians, had left as viceroy (-vucarius) at Babylon a young Ilyrcanian named Himerus. In 
the troubles which followed, this viceroy appears to have enjoyed a practical independence. He 
made war on his own account on Meseue,' and perpetrated all kinds of cruelties against the 
people of Babylon and Seleucia, even going so far as to sell whole families into slavery. 
He is spoken of by some writers as a Parthian king,- and there is reason to believe that in 
the year in which Artabanus fell, b.c. 123, he issued money bearing his oum effigy, with the 
dj-nastic title of Arsaces. 

The Parthian state was now in great peril, and might have fallen to pieces, but for the 
talents of the great Mithradates II., who succeeded his father Artabanus. His first task was 
to drive back the Sakas, whom he defeated in many battles, and from whom he wrested no in- 
considerable part of Bactria.^ We know from coins that at about this period several Parthian 
princes, whose names, Pacores, Gondophares and others, are stiU to be read, ruled near the 
Himalayas. Having thus secured his eastern borders, Mithradates turned his attention to 
Armenia. This country was at that time rided by a prince called by -Justin Artavasdes, but 
apparently, by native historians, Artasias, who in any case was probably the descendant and 
representative of that Artaxias who had successfully revolted against Antiochus III. of Syria. 
Of the circumstances under which Mithradates attacked him, and of the events of the war, we 
know nothing beyond the single fact that Artavasdes’ son, Tigranes, was a hostage in Parthia,^ 
and that hostasres are more often given bv the defeated than bv the victorious State. This same 
Tigranes, however, when he came to the throne of Armenia, soon turned the tables. He 
humbled the Parthian power, says Plutarch,* more than any enemy before or since, and de- 
prived it of a large part of Asia. Media Atropatane, Susiana, and Mesopotamia, while still 
remaining under their native princes, paid homage to Tigranes instead of Mithradates.® In his 
dealings with the Kings of Syria, Mithradates was more fortimate. It was to him that 
Antiochus Eusebes fled after he had lost his throne," and one of his generals carried into 
captivity Demetrius III.® 

On the whole, the later years of Mithradates were less prosperous than his earher ones. 
Plutarch talks of border and civil wars which wasted the Parthian resources.® The epitome 
of Trogus Pompeius hints at disputed successions and pretenders to the throne. All that we 
can be certain of is that Mithradates was stiQ King of Parthia in the year 87, to which we 
can fix, by means of Syrian coins, the captivity of Demetrius. And we have, as will be 
presently seen, some reason for placing the accession of Sinatroces in the year b.c. 7G. IPe 
thus get a space of eleven years, which may or may not include the reigns of other kings, 


' Trosus Pompeius, prolog. • Posidonius, frag. 21. Diodorus, xsxir. 21. ^ Strabo, xi. 9, 2. 

* Strabo, xi. 14, 15. Justin, xxxriii. 3, 1. ® Plutarch, Lueull. 14 and 21. '' Strabo, 1. c. 

’ Porphyrius Tyvius in Eusebius. Josephus, Ant. Jud, 13, 14. ’ P.utarch, Lueull. 36. 
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Avliose names liave not come down to us. But it is a most unwarrantable proceeding to insert 
at this point, as most historians of Parthia do, the name of Mnaskires. The late writer 
Lucian,^ when making a list of persons who have lived to a great age, mentions one ilnaskires, 
or, according to a better reading, Kamnaskires, King of the Parthians, who died at the age of 
niuetv-six. And Prof. Eawlinson observes that there is no room for the insertion of a king 
at any point of Parthian history except the present. This vague sort of argument however 
conwA's little force to my mind. Moreover, we are acquainted from coins with a Kamnaskires 
who was, if not a king of Parthia, probably a ruler of a part of the Parthian Empire. These 
coins are discussed lower down; here I can only say that I regard two things as certain, 
tii'st, that Kamnaskires was a contemporary of Antiochus III.-Y. of Syria, and second!}-, that 
he wa^ not one of the Arsacidse, but ruler of a tract on the borders of Syria. It is to be 
observed that Lucian mentions him not among the Kings of Parthia, for whom another para- 
graph is reserved, but among the Kings of Characene. I have no doubt that the term 
TlapOvaiodv is loosely used to indicate some people beyond the eastern boundary of Syria ; 
every classical scholar knows how loosely the term Parthus was used by the Latin writers of 
the Augustan epoch. Mnaskires is therefore wholly to be removed from the list of the Arsa- 
cidie ; nor have wc the smallest reason for supposing that Mithradates II. ceased to reign 
until Sinatrnces was called to the throne. Tlris view is well supported by the coins. 

It may rea.^oiiably be concluded, from a 'S'aluable passage of Phlcgon,- combined with 
one of Lucian,^ that Siiiatruce-i reigned for seven years from b.c. 7G to 09. lie was at the 
time of ^lithradate^' death eighty year' of age, and apparently a fugitive or hostage among 
the Scythian trit)e of the Sacaraucie (Sacarauli S'). Perhaps younger Arsacidse were not to be 
found, but clearly Sinatroce' was not without a rival, for he owed his elevation to the support 
of his barbarian frleiid-i. (If lii' reign we know absolutelv nothing. 

He was succeeded by his son Phraates III. As we have now reached the stirring period 

ilnt ATl f I*- wl ■! I* ti » ‘‘f Xl/ -.t J> T). . ,1 V, I I 
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had scarcely ascended the throne, when young Tigranes, son of the great xirmcnian king, 
claimed his pnEection and .'ueeour agaiii't Iris father.^ Phraates was easily persuaded to 
invade Armenia, and penetrated as far as Artaxata. Failing to take that city, he retired into 
his own territory, and young Tigranes, a second time fugitive, .sought the Roiiian camp.^ 
I’ompeiii.s was at thl' period ;it the height of his power, and seems to have .settled the 
boundaries of the variou' .state' of Asia according to his own caprice. Between the elder 
Tigranes and Phraatc', who wore once more at open war, he did not chou'e to interfere; but he 
ri‘s, lived that neither .should have the province of Gordyeiie, which he handed over to the Kino- 
ot Cappadocia.'' M e know that Phraates did not live much later than this time, but are 


^ Idl'llli, M U roh. ir, : ^ll-atTKiOTlS QaaiXeuc UernP,, 
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ignorant what was the final issue of his wars with Tigranes. It is possible that the great 
successes of Tigranes against the Parthians above mentioned may have taken place at this 
time ; hut far more likely that Phraates used the opportunity of recovering the provinces 
uhich Tigranes had wrested from him before Armenia had been so severely handled by 
Pompeius. ITilegon tells us that Phraates III. assumed the title 0eo?. 

Phraates was murdered hy his sons, Mithmdates and Orodes. According to Dio,^ 
Orodes succeeded him; but we are justified in preferring the account of Justin, Appian and 
Plutarch, that his immediate successor was !Mithradatcs. The latter, however, would seem to 
have soon disgusted, hy his cruelty, the Parthian nobility, whose hereditary chief, the Surena 
or Grand Marshal, recalled- Orodes from exile, and succeeded in placing him on the throne. 
For a time Mithradates managed to maintain himself in Media; but the arms of Orodes soon 
expelled him hence^ also. He fled to Gabinius, who then governed Syria, and tried to per- 
suade him to reinstate him ; but Gabinius foimd more tempting opportimities in another 
direction, and declined to stir.^ Justin says that Orodes besieged his brother in Babylon, 
took him prisoner, and put him to death. AVhether this took place after the negociations 
with Gabinius, or whether it is another and independent account of the circumstances under 
which Orodes entered into his kingdom, it is now impossible to deter min e. In any case the 
most illustrious reign in the Parthian annals opens in a sinister manner enough. 

The accession of Orodes may be placed about the year b.c. oo. He had scarcely had time 
to consolidate his power and reduce the great cities, which, like Babylon and Seleucia, held 
out for his brother, when the great Homan army of Crassus invaded the Parthian dominions 
from the west. Orodes divided his forces. Himself marched into Armenia, coming to terms 
with the King of that country after a little fighting, while the Surena advanced at the head 
of the Parthian moimtcd archers to encounter Crassus. The fate of the Roman legions is 
well known, and it at first seemed probable that Crassus’ death woidcl be followed by the total 
expulsion of the Romans from Asia. AATiile Europe was convulsed by the rivalries of Pompeius 
and Caesar, and Rome was squandering the blood of her best legions in civil wars, Asia was 
left almost defenceless, and the Parthian armies, under Pacorus, the son and future colleague® 
of Orodes, carried all before them. Cicero, at that time proconsul of Cilicia, gives us in his 
letters® a vivid picture of the terror spread by the barbarian army. But after wintering in 
Cyrrhestica the voung Parthian prince was recalled (b.c, 50) by the jealousy of his father, 
and the Romans enjoyed for nine years a peace which must have been most grateful to them. 

In a second and more persistent invasion, which was headed by Pacorus and Labienus, an 
old general of Caesar, the Parthians penetrated still further to the west. Syria was subdued, 
Asia Minor was overrun, the government of Judaea was overturned, and Antigonus set up in 


1 Dio C. xxxix. .56. 2 Plutarch Cras. 21. ^ Dio C. xxxix. 56. * Appian. StT. .51. 

* Pacorus is termed 7rx by Tacitus (Hist. t. 9), and that Tacitus is right is proved by the legend of Orodes coins, and the 
pieces with Pacorus" effigy. "We do not know tf/icn he was associated in the government. 

6 Ad diversos xv. 1-4, ad Att. v. 21. 
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the high priesthood,' and the Eomans encountered nothing but disaster, until the arrival of 
Tentidius. Then, hov’evcr, fortune at once changed sides. Labienus, who had gone so far 
as to strike in Syria gold coins bearing his own portrait, as if he supposed himself the equal 
of the rulers of Eomc, was first slain, and soon after Pacorus fell in the midst of a gallant 
attack. Having lost their leaders, the Parthian troops hastily retreated homewards. Hor was 
(Jrodes le^s crushed than his army by the loss of Pacorus. Xone of his other sons seemed 
worthy to mount the throne, and he know not which to prefer. ^Tien, at length, he had 
Selected Phraates, that prince, fearing perhaps le.st his father's mind should change, had him 
assassinated in the year b.c. 37. The coins of Orodes give one the impression, which is other- 
wise confirmed, that he was a great administrator, the second KriaT7]i of the Parthian power 
after the fir.st Mithradates, and that in his time the Parthian rule took a new vitality, which 
.sustained it for centuries in rivalry to the great power of Eome, which acknowledged no other 
equal. 

Phraates IV. began his reign in true Oriental fashion, by murdering all his brothers, as 
a necessary precaution before he began murdering other people. The invasion of Antonins 
occurred in the first year of his reign. It ended not so disastrously, indeed, as had that of 
Crussus, but yet in a manner little likely to raise his military reputation. His retreat is said 
■so to have inflamed the vanity and ferocity of the Parthian King, that the latter became 
intolerable to his people, who set up in his absence one Tiridates, who was probably an Arsacid,® 
and wlio seems to have issued tetradrachm.s in the year 32 b.c. Kot long after, Phraates re- 
turned with a .Scythian army, and Tiridates took refuge with Augu.stus. It is worthy of note 
that a genuine Arsacid seems at all times to have bceu able to collect an army among the 
Sakas of the east. Later, when Augustus had put down all his rivals, and was beginning to 
consider the advi'ability of a fresh invasion of Parthia, Phraates thought it prudent to adopt 
every means of conciliation. He restored the prisoners and the standards of Crassus, and sent 
as hostiiges to Eome four of his .sons,-^ among whom was Vonone.s, with their wives and 
children. 

lie married late in life an Italian .slave, called by Josephus, Thermusa, ^ but whose 
name is given as Thea Ilusa on coins. The latter may well have been an adopted name, just 
as some of the Kings of Syria adopted the name of Apollo or Dionysus.^ Whatever her name, 
she mu>t have had talent ; and her effigy and name are the sole memorial left to us of the 
(iucens of Parthia. Her son Phraataces was made heir, to the detriment of the elder sons of 
the King, and proceeded on this to assassinate hi.s father. 

V ith I’hraates the date.s on Parthian tetradrachms become usual, and are of the greatest 
value for determining the length of the reigns of kings and other points in chronology. Ko 


^ Jnspphu^. B. J. i. 13. 1. 2 xlii. 5. 

^ Strabo, xvi. 1, 2'i. Tlu’* nrim»‘= of two of tht'-o ‘:on'=, Sora^pailtiie'' and Khnda?pps. occur i 


J'-phu'. A. J. will 2. 4. I that the MS. re.plin" 


' in an mscnption now at Rome. 

. , , , . , , 0ESMOYSA: ami tlitre is jn-gat probability in tbe 

.su-^u-non ot M. do J.nnvponor tlmt thm may bo a n.oro corruption o, ©£ A MOYgA- The name Thermusa does not sound Italian. 
Mr. ihomas 'Zi'e.- auutuer cxplinatiuii lu hi= £aily ^assaman lu^triptiuus, p. 122, and prefers 0EAC MOYCHC 
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Letter proof of this can be given than is afforded by the old opinions as to the dates of 
Phraataces, Orodes II., and Yonones. Mr. Fynes Chnton, su mm ing up the testimony of 
■writers ■with his usual ability, assigned all these to the period a.d. 15—17. lYe know, from 
dated coins, that Phraataces was king as early as August b.c. 2, and that Yonones was set up 
as early as 8/9 a.d. 

Phraataces at first ruled under the direction of his Latin mother, and in fact throughout 
his reign her effigy appears with his on the coins — a thing quite new to Parthia, where habits 
of polygamy made women of small account. Hence, probably, he was from the first unpopular, 
and continually in fear of the return of some of his brothers from Rome. VV hen Gains, the 
grandson of Augustus, was in Syria arranging the affairs of the East, Phraataces eagerly took 
the opportunity of coming to terms with him, meeting him on a little island in the midst of 
the Euphrates.^ He was ready to concede almost anything for the sake of peace, and agreed 
to evacuate Armenia, and that his brothers shoidd remain at Rome.- He was killed in an 
insurrection, apparently a.d. 4, and Orodes, who had been his rival, succeeded him for a few 
years. At this period the Parthian Empire seems to have been much harassed, not by civil 
wars alone, but also from the East by Parthian rulers, probably the descendants of those who, 
about the time of Mithradates II., had settled in Bactria. In the year 1/2 a.d. one of these 
chiefs named Sanabares struck money closely imitating the true Arsacid coinage — a fact which 
seems to show that he, too, was a claimant of the crown of Parthia. 

Orodes offended his people by intolerable cruelties,® and was assassinated, either at a 
banquet or a hunting excursion, in the year 7/8 a.d. On his death, the Parthian nobility sent 
an embassy to Rome, requesting Augustus to give them as king one of the sons of Phraates lY. 
Yonones was sent, and entered on his kingdom at first without opposition. But his Roman 
education and urbane manners quite unfitted him for ruling a race of Scjdhic blood, and the 
nobles soon made up their minds to substitute for him an Arsacid named Artabanus, who 
dwelt at a distance, either in Media, as Josephus says, or, according to the preferable account 
of Tacitus,^ among the Dah®, a Saka tribe of the far east. That Artabanus was at first 
defeated we know both from the statement of Tacitus, and from the inscription on the coins 
which Yonones struck to commemorate his victory, veiKijaa^ ' ApTa^dvov. The date of these 
coins ranges from 9 to 11 a.d. Before the end of the latter year, ho^wever, Artabanus made 
a second attempt, with the assistance of a Scythian army, and Yonones considered flight to 
be his wisest policy. Stopping first at Seleucia, and afterwards having been even acknowledged 
as King in a district of Armenia, he was at last obliged to avoid the incessant pursuit of his 
rival by taking refuge in Syria. 

Artabanus III., whose first coins are dated 10/11 a.d., was a -vigorous ruler, and of more 
strongly defined personality than most of the Parthian kings. T\ e find him negociating with 
Germanicus shortly before the death of the latter.® xifter this he engaged in wars of a sue- 

^ Vel. Paterc. ii. 101. 2 j)iQ Q.iy, 11 ^ Sturz’s edition. Earlier editions hare Phraates’ name in the place of Phraataces’. 

3 Josephus, A. J. SYiii. 2, 4. ^ Tacitus, Ann. ii. 3. * Tac. Ann. ii. 58. 
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cessful issue with several of the neighbouring states, and made an attack upon Armenia, whence 
he was, however, expelled by Pharasmanesd These signs of aggressiveness induced Tiberius 
to li'teii to the Parthian malcontents, who were constantly clamouring that another of the 
sons of Pliraates IV. should be introduced by Roman arms. Phraates was first selected, but 
he died of disease in Syria. Xext Tiridates, a grandson of Phraates IV., was introduced into 
Parthia In- Vitellius, the Governor of Syria. Artabanus fled without .striking a blow, but the 
ab'cnce of anv coins apparently struck by Tiridates makes it most probable that his ride tvas 
either ^-ery short or very incomplete. It is probable that in this, as in other cases.- Tacitus 
has somewhat exaggerated the success of the Roman arms. Artabanus was soon recalled by 
the nobles, and Tiridates took refuge in Syria. Indeed, at one time a Parthian invasion of 
S\ ria was feared, but was averted by the promptne.ss and decision of Vitellius, who even ex- 
torted from Artabanus a profession of homage to the Roman Emperor. Once more, for a 
short period, Artabanus was a fugitive, a certain noble named Cinnamu.s^ being elected in his 
place ; but the latter prevented a civil war by a voluntary abdication, himself placing the 
diadem on his ma-iter’s head. At the same date, .t.n. 40, the great city of Seleucia, on the 
Tigris, revolted against the Parthian rule, and retained an autonomy, of which we possess 
numi-matic records, for the space of six years. 

Artabanus must have died as early as .\.D. 40, for we have coins of his succes.sor imder 
that date. AVho that .successor was lias been disputed. It is certain that a civil war took 
phu'o between ^'ardanes and Goterzes, .sons of the late king,'* but it has not been considered 
certain who reigned first. The coins appear to contradict the account of Josephus, who main- 
tains tliat Vardaiu's sueercdid, and to confirm that of Tacitus, who interpolates a short first 
reign of Gotarzes after tlie death of Artabanus, i.e. in the year 40-41 a.d. Tacitus further 
niates that after a short time, Gotarzo, having been unpopular in Parthia, was compelled to 
fly to tile friends of his father, the Pahae Returning tvith an army of tho.se barbarians, he 
met Vardanes in the tield, but a battle was avoided by a treaty in which all the concessions 
seem to have beeji on one side. Parthia was left to Vonones, and Goterze.s, to avoid all rivalry, 
retired into the wild- of llyreania. He seems, however, .shortly to have grot\-n tired of in- 
action, or repeiiteil of his magnanimity. Vardanes had marched westward, taken Seleucia, 
thri'ateiied Ai’inenia, and attacked Izates, the powerful Satrap of Gordyene and Atropatene ; 
and Goterzes took advantage (if his absence t(.i make a new effort to gain the Parthian throne. 
Thi.s time ho was completely sucfes'ful, Vardanes was assa.ssinatcd while intent on hunting, 
apparently in the year lo, and no further resistance was made by his partv. But Goterzes 
used his success ill ; and his tyranny produced a new rival in the person of Heherdate.s, 
another descendant of Phraates, who was ptitronizcd by the Emperor Claudius, and actively 
supported by Izate.s. But IMeherdates-’ had not penetrated far into Parthia when he was 

^ Tdc. Ann. vi. 31. ^ Jo'if plms, A. J. x\. 3, 1. 

^ in tiH- ra>»' of the E^man 'UT?iparion« of Armf'nia Sfc Xum. (’hron x.s. vol. xii. p 9 

* T.iritu- s-et-ni^ to fuy uf Guterzts ’brutliyr,* Jo-t-plui' ‘•'on' y t. TaHtiis, Ann. xi. S, and Josephus, A. J. xx 3 4) The 
toins dftide the puint. ^ Tac. Ann. xii. 13, 
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met and defeated in a pitclied battle by Goterzes. He wad captured, but saved bis life by the 
sacrifice of bis ears, it being impossible tbat a mutilated person should ever bear rule over 
I’artbians. A record of tbe victory of Goterzes remains to tbis day in tbe rude rock-sculpture 
wbicb be caused to be executed in honour of tbe event. Tbis sculpture is cut on some rocks at 
Bebistun right upon figures wbicb date from tbe reign of Darius Ilystaspes, and obliterating 
tbem. It consists of a king on horseback, with lance couched, galloping in pursuit of a 
wild animal, while Victory hovers above him and places a wreath on bis bead. Behind him 
gallops a smaller horseman. Above is a much mutilated inscription, wbicb is still further 
destroyed by having an arch or doorway cut through tbe middle of it. Sir Henry Bawlinson, 
who visited tbe spot thirty years ago, read tbe iuscrijjtion thus;- AAcfiA^ATHS MI0PATH? 

riEn rnTAPZHC ^ATPARHS ton SATPAH and further found below tbe words 

rOTAPSHC PEOnOOPOS. Tbis latter word tbe writer supposes to represent tbe Persian Givputr 
(son of Giv) ; Gudarz ibn Giv being renowned in Persian fable. But it will be seen from tbe 
very careful drawing of M. Flandin tbat not all tbe letters seen by Bawlinson are now visible. 
So far as I am aware, no one has yet succeeded in translating tbis inscription ; tbe editors of 
it content themselves with pointing out the name of Meberdates in its debased form M10PATHS, 
and commenting on the assumption by Goterzes of tbe title Satrap of Satraps — a title wbicb is 
but another indication of tbe decay of letters at tbis period in Asia. 

Soon after tbis, Gotarzes died, and was succeeded by Yonones II., a prince j)robably of 
Arsacid blood, and at tbe time of bis elevation Satrap of Media. His reign, savs Tacitus, was 
short and inglorious. It terminated in tbe year 51 ; for we know, both from tbe assertions of 
Tacitus® and from extant coins, tbat in tbis year bis son, Vologeses, was already on tbe throne. 
Tbis \ ologeses seems to have been preferred to bis brothers in virtue of a family pact, bv 
which it was arranged tbat Paeorus sboidd have Media, Vologeses Partbia, and tbat for 
Tiridates Armenia should be acquired by force of arms. Tbe carrying out of tbe last article 
of tbe agreement caused a war of many years against Rome, in wbicb fortime bestowed her 
favours in turn on tbe combatants. But tbe sobd advantage rested with Partbia, for Tiridates 
was acknowledged by Aero as King of Armenia in return for a personal homage,^ wbicb, 
though couched in servile terms, probably hampered him very little in bis practical politics, 
ilany other wars occupied tbis most bellicose of reigns. ^ ologeses bad a long contest with 
Izates, who bad become too powerful for a mere subject, and who cbed unsubdued. He also 
bad to uitbstand an invasion of tbe Scythian Daba?, who, after overrunnmg Armenia, were 
scarcely to be kept from devastating Partbia. These difficulties were further complicated by 
tbe revolt of bis own son, ^ ardanes, whose independence, as we mav judge from bis coins, 
stood firm during tbe years 55—58, but afterwards fell. Several other events must be assigned 
to tbis important reign. In tbe year 70, when Vespasian was setting out to seek tbe purple. 


' Figured in the frontispiece. This figure is copied from the noble work of Flandin and Coste (Perse Ancienne), plate xix. 
2 Journ;il of the Geographical Society, vol. ix. p. 114 . a Tae. Ann. xii. 44, oO. * Dio C. Ixiii. 6. 
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auil'u^'aclors reacted tim from Yologeses, offering tim an aid of 4d,000 Parttian torse, an 
oti'er ^rtict Yespadan tad tte good sense to declined And as he on ttis occasion declined aid, 
to '.vas able in timn to refuse to give it some time later, when Yologeses, hard pressed by tte 
Alaiii. who tad overrun Yedia, begged tbe loan of some Eoman soldiery,- witt Titus or Doniitian 
a- captain. It must have been at about tbe same time that Hyrcania threw off the Parthian 
yiloa. for Josephus.3 writing of the fourth year of Yespasian’s reign, speaks of an independent 
Kina of the Ilyrcanians, who may very probably have been a new barbarian invader. It was 
al'O the first Yologeses who built the city of Yologesocerta.^ 

A curious question has vexed the Parthian historians, namely, whether this Yologeses I. 
r'.ia'ued until Pacorus mounted the throne, about 77 a.d., or whether other kings occupied 
part of that period. 4Ye know from the statements of Tacitus that a 4 ologeses was king 
aft or 7r), but some nmnismatists have supposed that there are in the coins .such differences in 
t\-pe and the portrait of the king, before the year Go and after it, that we must suppose a 
oniid and A’ounger Yologeses to have succeeded the first at that time. Others, most un- 
roti'ouably, have termed this second king Artabaniis. But to procure the insertion of a king 
not known to historians numismatic evidence .shoidd be strong and undeniable; and it may 
b,' doubted if such is here the case. I shall resume this subject hereafter, in the strictly 
iiumismatic part of the present es-;ay. 

4Vo know, on luuui'iiiatic evidence, that the reign of Pacorus II. extended from May, 78, 
to F.'bruarv, GG ; also, that he was quite a youth at the time of bis accession; but regarding 
till' events of his reign, we have little information. He appears to have sohP Osrhoene to 
Al'n.ini^ fur a large suiii of money, which looks as if he were in great straits, and, in fact, 

Dio tells us'' that at the time of Trajan's inva'ion, Parthia had .suffered much, and was still 

sutf ring from civil war'. This circuiii'tance may explain how it was that, when, in the 

vear a P'cuilo-Xero appeared on the Euphrates, and the Parthians were quite inclined to 

'upport hi' claim' to the Homan purple, the Parthian King mentioned in this connexion, 
namoh" in .Siietouiu'.' i' by tbe late writer, Zonaras,'' called Artabanus. And however little 
we might be inclined to accept the mere statement of Zonara.s, it is rendered credible by coins 
which give us tlie name of Artal)anu' as Parthian King in 80'S1 a.d. Other coins, which 
'■cm t() belong to till' period, or to the early ixirt of tbe reign of Cbosroes, are .some drachms 
b ui'ing in Peblvi letters the name of a King iNIitbradates. A copper coin published below, 
b ai'iiig tlie 'ame head a' tliese drachms, seems to be dated .v.s. 4‘24. Of the prince who issued 
th"'!- pieces we have no tru'tworthy information at all. The name docs, indeed, occur in a 
pa";ige of iMalala.'-' This late writer tells us, that in the time of Trajan there was a King of 
Pei-'iu (a Parthian by race) named 4feerdotes, who had a son named Siiiatruces. Meerdotes fell 
in battle; Sinatruces captured Antioch from the Homans. Partbaiuaspates, .son of Osdroes, King 

1 j,.., IV, .)1. ■ Suft.vn, rnniit. 2. 
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of Armenia, came to tlie aid of Sinatriices, but quarrelling with him, went over to the Roman 
side. Malala gives as his authorities, one Domninus, as far as the quarrel of Sinatruces and 
Parthamaspates, and after that Idpetai^o? 6 j(pov(y^pa<^o<i, whom one would naturally suppose to 
be the historian Arrian. But I do not think that we can attach any value to the confused 
story of Malala, which is in itself improbable, and is rendered less acceptable by two further 
considerations. Firstly, it is absurd to suppose that if a Parthian chief had captured Antioch, 
so important an event would have been passed over in silence by the Roman historians. And 
secondly, the whole story is distinctly inconsistent "u-ith the account of Parthamaspates given 
in an extant fragment of Arrian. There may have been a germ of truth in Malala’s narrative, 
but it is quite impossible to separate the corn of wheat from the husk. It is curious that in 
a fragment of Dio (7-5, 9), it is recorded that Severus fought Vologeses, son of Sinatruces, 
and afterwards gave him part of Armenia (ewt rp elprjvy e-)(ap[aaTo). If for Severus, we read 
Verus, we may suppose that Vologeses IV., whose ancestry is unknown, was the son of the 
Sinatruces mentioned by Malala. 

Chosroes, son of Pacorus, succeeded his father as early as 107, and spent a most stormy 
reign in constant fighting against the relentless and ambitious Emperor Trajan. The subject 
of dispute was, as usual, Armenia. Chosroes, early in his reign, expeUed Exedares, King of 
that coimtry, explaining, with quiet cjuiicism, that he was useful neither to Parthia nor to 
Rome, and proceeded to demand the throne for his brother Parthamasiris. Trajan, having 
finally reduced Dacia, seized the opportimity of marching a great army into Armenia and 
Parthia, with the thinly disguised intention of adding Central Asia to the already unwieldy 
mass of the Roman Empire. It is weU known how successful was his advance, how disastrous 
his retreat. The puppet-prince, Parthamaspates, whom he had set up in Parthia, could not 
survive his departure, and all that Trajan gained by his expedition was Armenia and most 
of Mesopotamia,^ which were held as Roman provinces. Hadrian, however, on his acces.'-ioii, 
withdrew the Roman legions at once to the Euphrates, exhibiting a rare moderation in the 
midst of success ; part of the territory conquered by his warlike predecessor be restored to 
Parthia, over part he placed Parthamaspates,- who was now a fugitive dependent of Rome. At 
a later period, Chosroes was inclined to try once more the fortune of war against Rome,' but 
Hadrian, who was then in the East, invited him to a personal conference, and showed him 
reason for desisting. Hadrian even restored, as a favour, his daughter, who had been carried 
captive by Trajan — a course of behaviour which produced harmony between Rome and Parthia, 
and so deprives our history of material for a considerable period. 

Coins which bear the portrait of Chosroes continue until the year 127-8. But we have 
another series partly contemporary with these, and beginning certainly as early as 110-20, 
which bear quite another portrait, and the name of Vologeses. This latter king, then, must 

• Dio C. Ixviii. 33. 

- Ael. Spart. Hadrian v. The name of the prince as given in the copies is corrupt, hut the context leaves no doubt as to 
vrho is meant. 

2 Ael. Spart. Hadrian xii. 
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have reigned contcmporaneoudy "svith Cho^roes, probably at first in a remote part of the Partbian 
duminioiis. After Chosroes’ death, be must bave reunited all tbe Empire under bis sway, for we 
find 110 apparent trace of a rival in the public money. His name is once mentioned by Eoman 
bi'torians. Soon after the year 130, another of those barbarian invasions, which were becoming 
of alarming frequency in the East, occurred. The Alani descended from the northern wilds, 
devastating far and wide. "We are told that Vologeses bought them off,' a sign that he was 
m-ither a very powerful nor a very courageous prince. It was probably this Yologeses who 
demanded the Parthian royal throne, which Trajan had carried off, from Antoninus Pius,- and 
wlien that great Emperor refused it, began to meditate war. 

It would appear from the coins, that in 148 this King was succeeded by a fourth Y ologeses, 
wiio may have been his son, and who, early in the reign of Harcus Aurelius, having invaded 
Anufiiia, and expelled thence the King So;cnius or Syaemus, proceeded to attack the Roman 
[ii'uviiices of Syria and Judica. This led to the eastern expedition of Lucius Yerus, and a long 
war, conducted with unusual skill, by Martins Yerus, Cassius, and other Roman generals. 
The Romans, on this occasion, secured more of the fruits of victory than was their wont, when 
tlmy opposed Parthia, Soa'inus was n'instated by them in Armenia,^ and the Kings of Edessa 
htcame, as we know from numismatic testimony, henceforth the constant vassals of Rome. 
\ ologeses would appear to have been unsatisfied with the course of events, for we learn that 
ten years later he was again meditating war.^ Rut he died with his purpose unaccomplished. 

In 190-1 another '\hil<)g('ses (Y.) succeeds. This prince suffered much through allowing 
liimsclf to l)c mixi'd up in the quarrels of the generals who disputed the succession in the 
lI'.Tiian l.mpirc after the fall of Commodus. Xiger applied to the Kings of Armenia, Hatra, 
and Parthia fur auxiliaries, and the latter promised that they should be sent — a promise which 
he dues lUit seem to have kiqd. So .Septimius .Severus had no sooner disposed of his rivals 
than he led a new Partliian expedition. Yologeses had been beforehand with him; he had 
already overrun Mesopot amia, and laid siege to the Eoman colony of Xisibis. Severus did 
not stay in the l.ast very long, or gain a brilliant .success; but he sufficiently vindicated the 
lionour of the Roman arms, and retained Adiabene in permanence. It was easy to see that 
till’ Parthian power was not wlutt it bad been. 

Du the death of ^ ologeses in •108-9, the succession was disputed in civil war ’^ between 
his sons. ^ ologe-es 4 1. and Artabanus lY. (If these, the former seems at first to have been 
siieccssful, for in the year ‘lid Caracalla <lemandcd of him the return of some fugitives.® Rut 
ill the following year Artabanus is .spoken of liy Dio as King of Parthia. It was Artabanus 
iig.iiiist whom ( iiracalla fought several pitched battles, when, after sc'eking a quarrel, and 
finding one, he engaged in his ambitious eastern expedition. It was the ambition of the life 
of the Roman madman to imit;ite Alexander the Great; but his death was more like Alexander’s 
than his life, for he, too, found a Persian grave. Macrinus drew oft' the Roman army, which 
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Lad suffered most severely. But the vitality of Parthia Avas exhausted with the exertion 
required to throw off this last of the Roman invasion.s, and the empire was about to fall. 
Persia proper had long been a province of the Parthian dominions; but, hke Media and other 
provinces, had been governed by kings of its own, subject onlv to a tribute and a Parthian 
garrison. Arde.shir or Artaxerxes raised, about 220 a.d., the banner of revolt against the 
barbarian conquerors in the name of the ancient lineage and religion of Persia ; Artabanus 
fell in a battle,' and the sceptre of the Ea.st passed from Parthian into Persian hands in 
the year 226-7. Xot that all resistance on the part of Parthia at once ceased. Doubtless 
Dyrcania and Parthia proper would hold out long against the new Persian king. We possess 
a tctradrachm with the date 227-8 and the name of Artavasdes, which must have been struck 
by a Parthian patriot in a yet unconquered corner of the East; but this is the last monument 
of Parthia. The nation, when it had once ceased to be victorious, vanished from the field of 
politics like a dream, leaving, perhaps, fewer lessons and fewer memorials of every kind to 
posterity than any other dynasty which has reigned, for half a millennium, within historical times. 


III. PRELIMIXAEY OB.SERVATIOXS OX COIXAGE. 

It will be best to prefix to a description of the coins issued by the Parthian Kings a 
brief dissertation. All peculiarities attaching to particular issues will be noted in their place 
in the detailed description ; but a few general remarks are required in this place, on the 
essential characteristics which run through aU the series. 

There are no known gold coins of Parthia, and it is at present impossible to say what 
is the denomination or normal value of the copper pieces. All the silver coins, without 
exception, follow the Attic standard as adopted by the Kings of Syria, whose tetradrachms 
weigh about 270, the drachms about 67|, and the obols about 11 grains. Few of the Parthian 
coins — except in certain reigns the drachms — -come near to this standard, and a slight diminu- 
tion of weight marks the later coins as compared with the earlier. It was not, however, by 
reducing in Roman method the standard of weight that the Parthians debased their coin. 
They found it more convenient to allow the metal used to deteriorate in qualitv. The coins 
of Tiridates, and even of Mithradates, are of tolerably pure silver; those of the later Kings 
of a very debased mixture. Together with the debasement of the metal of which the coin is 
composed, proceeds the deterioration in art and workmanship, which must strike the most 
superficial observer. The tjqaes mostly persist ; but they are reproduced by every fresh die- 
cuttcr in a more ugly and imtruthful form. 

The types used by a people on its coin are almost always characteristic, and offer us the 
most valuable information as to the national customs and beliefs. This is perhaps less the case 
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with. Parthian types than elsewhere ; nevertheless, we obtain from them some important light 
on the dress, government, and religion of the country. 

^U1 the drachms issued by the Arsacidte, from first to last, as well as the earlier tetradrachms, 
bear a uniform type, — Ar.saces, the great founder of the empire, seated to right holding in his 
hand a strung bow. After the reign of Mithradates I., the object on which he is seated is a 
throne with a back, such as Zeus occupies on the coins of Alexander the Great. But in the 
earlier drachms it is clearly the omphalos of Apollo, that conical stone at Delp)hi, which was 
^uppo'cd by the Greeks to be the centre of the world. The introduction of this stone indicates 
at once whence the Parthians borrowed their typo. It is clearly taken from the coins of the 
Selcucid Kings of Syria, on which Apollo usually appears seated on the omphalos, and holding 
out a strung bow, just as Arsaces himself does. The Seleucichc had probably themselves taken 
the figure from the coins of Aicocles, King of C'j, prus, one of which is quoted by Mionnet 
(vol. iii. last page). 

Tlie tetradrachms show more variety, or at least begin to do so at the beginning of the 
Chri>tian era ; while the copper coins present to us a multitude of types. ithout detaihng 
these, I will discuss the light thrown by them on the dress, customs, religion and government 
of the Parthimis. 

The costume of the first Arsaces is strongly characteristic. He wears a conical helmet not 
unlike that of the Assyrians,' with flaps to protect oars and neck, and bound with the regal 
diadenui of the Greeks; his ears are adorned with earrings, and his neck with a torquis of the 
simplest form. lie is clad in a coat of mail, apparently consisting of scale or chain armour, 
which covers his arms to tlie wrist, and his legs to the ancle ; over this is thrown a short 
military i-loak or sagum. I Lis sIkjcs are fastened by straps or thongs round the ancles. This 
dress, which suited a rude leader of nomads, rather than an Asiatic King of Kings, was soon 
abandoned by the successors of Arsaces. Mithradates I. wears on his head either the simple 
diadeina, or a ■-emieireular Parthian helmet, similar to that figured in the frontispiece, studded with 
manv rows of nails, and having leather or iron flaps to protect ears and neck ; also bound with the 
diadeina. < )u hi> neck is a spiral torquis, which ends in an ornament shaped like the forepart 
of a hor-e. In place of the rude armour he wears a soft under-garment, and an over-garment 
shaped like a cloak, open at the neck, having sleeves, and adorned apparently with several 
rows of gems. How tlie lower part of his bodv is dressed we cannot tell, as we have no full- 
length representation of him. Some of his suece-sors wear helmets of a like form, but adorned 
round the edge with the recumbent figures of stags, or with rows of balls. And some of 
them, as 3Iithradates III., wear a joiutc'd torquis, which seems to be made of gems. Mithra- 
dates TI. appears, like .Vrsace-, in a full suit of armour. 

(.)n the Coins of I’hraates I\ . and his successors W'e find freipieiit fidl-length portraits of 
Kings, und always In the same costume, which is quite different alike from that of Ar.saces 

■ Of. thp ielm.a from fhs T’ntisii repr.'s. nto! in t!i.' fp'nri'pii iv-. Th it tiir- iit-lmet lit-re represented w.'is A.i-tTian is 
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and that of Mitliradatcs. The King now wears a soft under-garment, over which is a short 
jacket or blouse, open at the neck, and there adorned with rows of braid, and tied in at the 
waist by a girdle. His legs are clad in trousers, fidl above and tight below, much like those 
associated in former years with the French soldier. It is curious to compare this regal costume 
with that of the Parthian subject on the coins of Artabanus HI. The chief difference between 
the two is that the blouse of the subject is much longer, as well as less adorned, reaching far 
below the hips. The loose trousers are common to master and subject. Chosroes and Volo- 
geses Y., among the later King.s, introduced a striking innovation. AYith the exception of 
these two, all the Parthian King.s seem to have worn their hair short, or at all events but a 
few inches long, and hanging in natural waves. But these two princes adopted the fashion of 
puffing out their hair into huge balls, on either side of the head, or behind it. There can be 

little doubt that this was a Persian, not a Parthian fa.shion, for it is very usual on the coins 

of the Sassanian princes. The name of Chosroes (Cyrus) is also Persian, which makes it the 

more likely that he shotdd have been, as the ancients would say, Philo-Persian. 

The dress of women is less frequently represented on coins. iMusa, the wife of 
Phraates lY., wears a lofty tiara, adorned with gems, and bound with the Syrian diadema ; over 
her shotdders is a rich mantle, open, like her husband’s, at the neck. The female figures 
which occur on the reverse of later tetradrachms, being intended to represent Grreek cities, 
are clad, in Greek fashion, in long chiton and himation. The dress of the true Parthian 
women may have been different ; that of the Queens is, as we have seen. 

Such are the data of our coins, and it is interesting to compare them with the statements 
of ancient writers. Justin says : — “ Yestis olim sui moris ; posteaquam accessere opes, ut 
Hedis perlucida ac fluida” (xli. 2). This latter dress as not national and as luxurious does not 
appear on coins, but even the Kings may have used it in private. As the Parthian King 
was essentially a soldier, and never truly in his place except at the head of his troops, it 
is fair to suppose that both the coat of mail and sagum of Arsaces I., and the short jacket 
and loose trousers of the later Kings, were military dress ; and this is confirmed by the fact 
that the monarchs who appear in both dresses sometimes wear a helmet. AYhen the King 
rides on horseback, he wears the lighter of the two. 

Kow it is an interesting coincidence with these facts that the Parthian cavalry was 
divided into two sorts, the heavy and the light. The heavy cavalry (KaTa<f)paKToC) were clad 
in complete suits of scale or chain armour, and carrying long pikes, bore down the enemy 
by the weight of their onset. Their charge was like that of the lance-bearing Korman knights, 
whose prototype indeed they were. The light cavalry wore no armour, and carried no lance ; 
they trusted for victory to their bows. It. is very probable that Arsaces is represented in the 
guise of the heavy, Phraates lY. in that of the light horse ; and it would appear that the 
latter soldiers were foimd more serviceable and more effective for fighting in the Parthian 
manner. 

The semicircular helmet would seem to have been an invention of Mithradates, or rather 
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an improvement by him upon the conical Assyrian helmet, which is constantly met in the 
sculptures of Aimroud, and which remained in use probably rmtil Parthian times. 

The manners and customs of the Parthians were derived from three distinct sources. 
They always retained much that derived from their Scythian ancestors ; but at the same time 
they inherited many of the traditions of the Persian and Assyrian races, which had been 
paiainiount fur centuries in Ada. With these habits mingled others of Greek origin, brought 
into *Vsia by the soldiers of Alexander, and maintained there by the cities which he founded. 
b)f all three sets of customs we tind traces on the coins. That the King sometimes appears 
iin hur.-'cback, and that hi^ favourite weapon is the bow, point clearly to a Scythian source. 
< )n the other hand, the scenes in which the monarch, seated, receives gifts and marks of 
honijur from his subjects, are clearly late copies of those reliefs of Assyrian times, of which 
>0 many still remain. Gf Greek influence the signs arc still commoner. The Greek diadema 
is the type of king-ihip ; the Greek wreath is the reward of valour or merit. All the titles 
of the munarchs are Greek, and the era by which time is reckoned is the era of the 
Seleucidm. 


Especially in the indications of Parthian religion do we And a blending of three distinct 
'trains. The Scythian stock has never been noted for fervent attachment to any creed, and 
>eems in early times, from the dateinents of Ilcrodotus, to have been almost destitute of a 
creed. W hut, then, more natural than that those hardv and materialistic warriors, who, under 
Tiridates and ^litliradatc', overran Asia, should pay their chief veneration to the highest A’isible 
being, the symbol of their wide sovereignty, the King himself, and especially Arsaces, the 
ancc'tor of their Kings, Such veneration and worship is clearly implied in the position 
occupied by Ar-iices on tlu* reverse of the Parthian coins, a position exactly similar to that in 
which tile Seleucid.e placed Apollo, whom they regarded as their ancestor. Such religion as 
the Partliians posNC'sed, over and above veneration for their national hero and his family, they 
adopted from the I’ersiaii'. Of this we are sure from numerous .statements of the historians, 
but ve find cxtri iiuly lew traces of the Persian cult on coins. On the coins, indeed, commonly 
called sub- Parthian, and i-— ucd, in Parthian times, by the Satraps of the Great King, the flre- 
altar is a usual type. Put on the national issues we can point to nothing which indicates 
tire-worship except perhaps the emblems of sun and moon on the pieces of Orodes, and of 


some of his succe-'ors. 

It is more interesting to observe what traces are found on coins of the worshij) of the 
(rreeks. Ihere are two beings or cla-ses of beings, the creation of Greek imagination, which 
are especially common on the Parthian coin. The first of these is Kike, who first makes her 
appearance in tlit' time of IMithrad.ites I., and is afterwards seldom absent for long together. 
Ihe second is 'lyche, the genius of a city, who appears con.stantly on the pieces of Phraates lY. 
and his succc'-or--. jiresenting to the reigning King a wreath or the regal diadema. The 
intro, luetion of these figures, however, can scarcely have a religious meaning; we have no 
reason for supposing that there were any Parthian temples or priesthoods of Kike or Tyche. 
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But there are, in a few Instances, even on the copper coins which are of the most thoroughly 
Parthian tj’pe, images of some of the great Greek divinities. Pallas, or an armed female 
deity rmdistinguishable from Pallas, occui’s in the reigns of Phraates lY., Goterzes, and Yolo- 
geses II. Artemis makes her appearance imder Goterzes. Zeus, or a deity who holds eagle 
and sceptre, the attributes of the great God, is found on the coins which I give to Yardanes II. 
A head which might well be that of Apollo, in his character as Sun-God, occurs in the reigns 
of Phraates lY. and Goterzes. The Roman deities Janus and Aiquitas or Yemesis are also 
portrayed under Phraates. Besides these well-knomi Greek and Roman t\-pes, occur others 
which would seem to be Greek, but are of a more obscure nature ; a male winged genius, who 
holds a bunch of grapes under Phraates lY. and Artabanus III., and a male figure, probably 
Ilarpocrates, who holds cornucopite and raises his hand to his head, under Yardanes I. Herakles, 
Zeus and the Dioscuri are found on the coins of Greek fabric minted imder Mithradates I. 
The caduceus, which is not uncommon on the Parthian money, would seem to belong to Yike 
or Eirene rather than to Dermes; and the Sphinx was probably associated with worship in 
general rather than the cultus of a special deity. 

From this sRght summary of facts it will appear that we have some groimds for supposing 
that the worship of some Greek deities, Pallas in particular, was officially recognized bj’ the 
Parthians, and perhaps mingled by them with their other religion. Such wor.ship would 
seem to have been more favoured in the reigns of Phraates lY. and Goterzes, which reigns, 
indeed, are notable for innovations of aU kinds. It never took any deep root so far to the East. 

The frequency with which the turreted female figures which represent the Greek cities 
of Eastern Asia appear, and the importance of the part which they play upon the tetra- 
drachms, where they meet the King on equal terms, and he is proud to receive their homage, 
indicate the nature of the position held by the large cities subject to Parthia. The Parthian 
horsemen were never much at home within city walls, and were exceedingly imfitted to besiege 
fortified places. Seleucia, when it revolted, defied for years the whole force of the Parthian 
Empire when at its zenith. Hence throughout Parthian history the great cities of Babvlonia, 
Susiana and the East enjoyed a qualified independence. They probably managed their internal 
affairs themselves, and were not interfered with so long as the tribute which was exacted from 
them was duly paid. Thus, in a.d. 40, at Seleucia, the Greek and Syrian elements of the 
popidation, combining together, overcame the Jews, and massacred 50,000 of them, apparently 
without the least interference from the Parthians, and without suffering any sort of prmishment. 
It was the support afforded by these semi- independent Greek cities which enabled the Sclcucld 
Syrian Kings to penetrate so easily and so far into Asia. To the Roman invaders they offered 
quite another reception ; preferring the distant rule of a Phil-IIellenic barbarian to the ever- 
present tyranny of a Roman prutor. 

Y ith regard to the portraits of the Kings, one point is worthy of note. There is usuaUy 
but slight difference between the repre.sentations of a king in the early years of his reign and 
those executed in his later years. His likeness was, so to speak, stereotyped as soon as he 
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came to the throne. Then he became divine, and divine beings are above all changes. This 
rule, howeA'er, is not absolute. Pacorns II. is bearded on his later coins, beardless on his 
earlier. But most Parthian Xings were grown men when they came to the throne, and had 
probably made up their minds as to the best cut for a beard and the most becoming manner 
of wearing their hair, and any slight variation in the features, such as years produce, it would 
be quite beyond the power of a Parthian artist to portray. 

iNext to the tc'pes borne by the coins, come the inscriptions on them. Of these the most 
impi rtant part by far are the dates. The copper coins of the successors of Orodcs often tell 
us in what year they were issued. The totradrachms of the same princes give us still more 
precise information. For on them we find recorded not the year of issue only, but also the 
month. It has already been stated that the era used by the Parthians in dating is that of the 
Sehiu'ida', which is reckoned from the Lst of October, 3P2 B.c. But as the length of this 
c'car was regulated, mjt by the sun, but by the moon, it is impossible to say with certainty 
and accuracy to what ])recise period the Seleucid years 20, 100, and so on belong; we can only 
make the general rule that the Seleucid year lOO corresponds to parts of 213/12 B.C., and so 
on with otlu'r dates. The Partliian year was divided into the twelve months, Dins, Apellmiis, 
Auilynu'us, Peritius, Dystrus, Xanthicus, Artemi-ius, Da'sius, Panemus, Loins, Gorpiteus, Hyper- 
bei'etaus, of whieh the first efirre^ponded ronghly with October, and the rest in order with 
tlie succeeding months ot our year. An intercalary month was inserted at inteiwals in order 
to liring back the mouths to their proper sea.son. This was called Embolimus. 

All the Parthian King', save Orode.s and Goterzes, until we reach the time of Pacorus II. 
and ^ oliigcses III., mod on their coins only the djmastic name of Arsaces. "Writers say that 
all the king' took thi' name from veneration for the founder; but it is clear that Arsaces 
was only an otlicial title like Pharaoh in F.gypt, fix'sar and xVngnstus at Rome, and Czar at 
the prc'cnt day in Rus-ia. Every king hud in addition a name pecidiar to him, not a mere 
title like I.uergotes and I’hiladelphus, .'Uch as the Ptolemies of EgA-pt took, but a real name. 
Tlii' they did not use on their coins jicrhaps because they issued coins in a purely official 
capacity, nor did tlicy always use it in tlicir dealings with foreign nations. But towards the 
end of the fii-'t century of the Christian era, the Parthian monarchy began to be split up 
among rival princes, each of wliom claimed to be the true representative of the Arsacid line, 
and exercl-,ed the supreme power iii a jiart of Western Asia. It was then that the custom arose 
for each monarch, in addition to the name of Arsaces, to place his more particular name upon 
Some of his coins. I say ,soiiu\ because for a considerable time after the introduction of this 
cu'fom it is the tetradraelims only Avliich displav the innovation, the drachms .still rcjmoducing 
in their blundered legend the dymi'tie title only. When this change does reach the drachms, 
the name which is found on them is in every case written, not in Greek, but in Pehlvi 
characters — -a .sign that the Greek tongue was no longer under.stood by the people. 

riie ejiithcts and title.s by wbicli the Arsacid monarch.s distinguish themselves are very 
varied. Indeed, we tind the key to the arrangement of the pieces of the first thirteen kings 
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in the variety of their legends, and particidarly in their increasing length, and the number 
of titles they comprise. ^Tiile the first monarch styles himself AP?AKH$ merely, or at 
most BASIAEY? AP^AKH?, the second adopts the style of BASIAEYS METAS, the fifth 
calls himself OEOflATOP, the sixth, the first Mithradates, becomes BASIAEY^ BAS I AEON 
and EfllOANHS, while the second Phraates includes among his regular titles those of 
EYEPfETHS EFIIOANH? and OIAEAAHN. The string of titles goes on increasing untH 
there is no more room to he found on the coin. Orodes fixed for himself and his successors 
the full royal style to the formula BASIAEYI BA$IAEON APSAKHS EYEPPETHl^ AIKAIOS 
EfllOANHS OIAEAAHN, which style is, with a few exceptions, regularly maintained to the 
end of the dynasty. It wotdd be misleading to press too far the epithets selected by each 
monarch. Such terms as Philadelphus and Phdopator certainly have a meaning, and are not 
applied at random; hut others, like Theos, Xikator and Epiphanes, were probably adopted 
quite loosely, in most instances from the usage of contemporary Kings of S\'ria, Bactria 
or Armenia. Of BASIAEYS MEFA^ and BA5IAEY$ BA? I AEON I have already spoken, 
and OIAEAAHN is the only interesting epithet which remains. This is introduced first in 
pieces struck by Greek cities under Parthian rule, and by degrees adopted on all coins. It 
shows us how desirous the Arsacid rulers were to conciliate to themselves the good opinion of 
the great Greek cities scattered through their domains, which probably furnished the greater 
part of their revenue. Having no civilization of their o\vn, nor even a language at all suited 
to the intricacies of civilized life, the rude conquerors tried to adopt the language and the 
culture which had alreadj', in the century which followed Alexander, made extensive inroads 
into Central Asia. The Greek tongue and Greek letters were to them what the French tongue 
and the French hterature were to Frederick the Great of Prussia, or, to mention a still closer 
parallel, the Latin tongue and Latin literature to the Goths and Franks of the eighth century. 
I have given below a table of the titles assumed by the respective kings, and of the sources 
whence probably they are derived. The letters and monograms which appear sometimes on 
the obverse, but more often on the reverse of the coins, deserve serious attention. It has of 
late years become the custom to suppose that the monograms so usual on all coins of the 
Diadochi can be resolved into the names of mint-cities where they were issued. General 
Cunningham, in particular, has made elaborate efforts to read the monograms which appear 
on the Bactrian coins, and professes to have found in them the names of luost of the cities of 
Bactria and the Punjab. As I have here no space to examine the method of this writer 
or discuss his results, I must content myself with referring to a very able article by H. 
Chabouillet, in the Re\'U 0 Kumismatique for 1807, page 392. I entirely agree with H. 
Chabouillet that there are but few cities, such as Odessus, Patra>, and Panormus, which are 
known to have placed on their coins a monogram to represent their names, and that in these 
cases the monogram was a sort of recognized symbol or arms of the town, and not a mere 
invention of the die-sinker. But to suppose that a monogram in the field of a coin usually 
represents the name of the mint whence it was issued, is to go altogether beyond the evidence. 
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4r. Chubouillet is clearly right in saying that these monograms are usually merely the private 
mark of a masristrate or a contractor, and not intended to be decipherable to any one except 
hliii>elf. Eut eveu if they did contain the names of cities, it would be quite hopeless to attempt 
to read them, a monogram being a thing by nature most obscure and ambiguous. It can 
nearly alwar'^ be read in three or four ways, and ma\' often, by means of a little ingenuity, 
be made to represent anything the interpreter chooses. 

I would divide the letters and monograms which occur on Parthian coins into four classes. 
The first class comprises those which occur on the obverse or head side of the coins of 
Idi’.-aates I. and ^lithradatcs I., and of those ju'inces only. On some of these an entire word, 
or at lea^t great part of one, airpears, and tempts one to a coujecture. NISAK mav stand 
for Xi'aa in iMedia, TAM for Tambrax, PA for Eagac, gY for Syrinx: all these cities being 
situate within what were pi'obably the territories of Phraates. The other letters and the 
jnuuograni^ of this class I ^hall not attempt to interpret. 

The second class occurs on the reverse of a small class of coins, usually given to 
.Mlrliradates I., of distinctively Greek work and peculiar types. They are represented on Plate 
II. iXos. 1 and 2. Thoe monograms are peculiarly distinct, and are three in number, XP 
and ^ . Thew monograms, if they represent places, must signify three cities quite near to- 
gi'tlier, and it may seem more than a fortunate coincidence that near Seleucia, by the Tigris, 
were three cities of Gret'k origin, bearing the iramcs of Artaniita, Charax and Phylaee. 

The third cla^s conqirisos the lettei's and monograms which are found on the reverse 
of mauv ciiiu', from the time of Phraates II. onwards to that of Vologeses I. Of these 
one, doe' Certainly 'taiid for a city, for it i' found in connexion with the word FIOAIS- 
W\- and 1^, which ajipcar on the money of a .succession of rulers, from the time of 
IMithradati ' It. onward', probably also repre>ent cities. But I am quite unable to prove 
to wliat city any one of the four belongs, and I fear to indulge in mere conjectures. Other 
moiiograiii' iic'iilc' tliC'C otca'ioiially occur, but none which can be interpreted with probability. 

Th ' fourth chi'S coii'i't' of the fif't four letters of the Greek alphabet, which begin at 
til ■ time of tioterzc', to be pi, iced ou the obverse of tetradrachms, behind the head of the 
iiioiiaicli. rile intent of tho'i' letter? is ipiite ubseure. 

liveii a 'Upertleial 'tudy of I’arthian eoin' will bring to light the fact that thev may he 
divided under every reiiru into two cla"es. The fii-'t ehiss consists of the tetradrachms, and 
a e.u’taiu number of copper coin', notably tho'o bearing as type the figure or the head of a 
citv. The second cht" coii'i'ts of the ilrachms and obols, with the greater part of the 
copper coinage. The coin' of the fif't cht'S exhibit more care and a higher eivilization than 
tlio'C of the 'ccond. Thi' types I'xhihit higlier art, and .show more varietv of idea, and the 
iu'cription' tire notably written with far greater clearness and correctness. On the drachms 
the (ti'ei k letters have become by thi' reign of Goterzes, or oven before that, quite debased and 
unintelligible, being evidently executed by a dic-'inkcr who could not read them. From the 
ordinary c.ippcr colii' all legend' have disappeared, and are replaced by a mere square or 
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circle of dots. But the tetradrachms, and those pieces of copper which bear the head or 
figure of a city, can be read to the last, and were unquestionably produced in cities where 
the Greek tongue was hy no means dead. This class of coins, too, bears, in all cases, dates 
according to the era of the Seleucidoe, while very few drachms of the Parthian Kings bear 
a date. The two series I have mentioned run parallel to one another, touching at but few 
points, so that it often is by no means easy to be sure with which tetradrachms some of the 
later drachms ought to be classed ; the portrait is the only point in which the two series 
meet, and the notions of portraiture possessed by the artists of the tetradrachms differ entirely 
from those possessed hy the artists of the drachms. 

It has long been conjectured, and I think rightly, that the tetradrachms and civic copper 
were minted at some of the great Greek cities of Central Asia, such as Seleucia and Charax, 
while the drachms were the State coinage of the Parthian Empire, and struck wherever there 
was a Parthian garrison. On almost all the tetradrachms the King does not appear alone. 
He is usually in the act of receiving a palm or wreath from a female figure who wears a 
mural cro’wn, and holds a sceptre or a cornucopise, and who clearly represents the mint 
city itself. 

I have already mentioned the fact that some of the later drachms bear a legend which 
is not Greek. Two letters of this language occur on the coins of Sanabares, at the beginning 
of the Christian era, and about a century later the reigning monarchs’ names in full appear 
so written with the title Malka or Kinff.- The resemblance of the characters in which these 
legends are written to the Sassanian-Persian letters attracted long ago the attention of the learned, 
and M. de Longperier read them on that analogy. Similar characters are found on a host of 
smaller coins, which used to be called sub-Parthian, and which are of somewhat doubtful 
attribution. These I have entirely passed by, considering that the reading of them would he 
too uncertain, and not feeling myself competent to decide between the widely varying opinions 
of the Persian scholars in the matter. I treat, therefore, not of the coins of Parthian 
satraps, except where they bear the name of the Great King Arsaces, but of the regal coins 
of Parthia only. 


IT. PAETHIAK COINAGE. 

Aesaces I., II. Aesaces — Tietdates I. 

Plate I. 1. Olv. Head of Arsaces 1. iu helmet, round which is tied royal diadema. 

Rev. AP?AKOY. Arsaces wearing helmet and cloak, seated r. on omphalos, holding bow. 

Rrachm. B.M. Wt. 59'2. 

I. 2. \_Ohv. Similar.] 

Rev. BASIAEQ5 AP^AKOY. Same type; in ex. *+?. 

Drachm. B.M. "Wt. 55‘4. 
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and TV^ostern Asia generally. Tliis is possible, but we must not forget that we have here only 
the very worthless testimony of Closes for the existence of ^ alarsaces, and further that this 
testimony is contradicted bv the language of Strabo. The most probable supposition is that 
these coins were issued bv some Greek cities, in special honour of Mithradates — some cities 
which he had spared after conquering them, or which had voluntarily submitted to him. The 
portrait of the King is indeed varied ; but the general outlines are not irreconcilable, and 
we must make allowance for the superiority of Greek work. There seems to be some reason 
for .supposing all these pieces to have been issued in or near Babylonia, for I have above shown that 
the mint-monograms on them seem to point to a group of cities near Charax. The type of 
Ilerakles is adopted in compliment to the Parthian legend which represented the Greek hero 
as the ancestor of their race. 

Class ^ is composed of coins usually given to a very early Arsacid. I have one reason for 
removing them hither which seems to me of the greatest weight. The type of Xo. 4 is 
clo.sely, even slavishly, copied from the coins of the great Eucratides, King of Bactria. The 
resemblance is so close, and it is so certain that a Parthian King woidd adopt a Greek tj-pe, 
not a Greek a Parthian ttqte, that I regard it as entirely certain that these coins were issued 
while Eucratides was King of Bactria. Xow Justin states clearly that Eucratides began his 
reign at the same time as Mithradates of Parthia. The coins of class f then fall within the 
reign of iilithradates. The portrait on the liisst four, Xos. 3-6, does not seem to be that of 
'Mithradates, although there is a certain distant re.semblance ; but I am inclined to think that 
the second portrait on Xo. 7, that in the Scythian head-dress, rejiresents Mithradates. I should 
have been inclined to 'upposo that the first portrait was that of Yalarsaces, but that, according 
to our account^, Valar>aces ruled in the western part of Parthia, while these coins have an 
unmistakably Bactrlaii tinge. They may have been issued by Bacasis, whom Mithradates 
set over 3Iedla, or by some other of his many satraps. 


AK'ACES Vir. PnP.AATES II. 


Plato II. 8. Ohv. Head of Phraates 1. diademed. 

Eer. BAJIAEOS WErAAOY AP^AKOY ©EORATOPOS EYEPEETOY EHIOA- 
NOY? <t)| AEAAHNOS. Aisaces seated r. on throne holding bow ; above |^. . 

Tdradrachm. B.M, ATt. 240'7. 


9. 


Ohv. As last. 

Eev. BASIAEQS MErAAOY AP5AKOY ©EOnATOPO? EYEPEETOY. Ai-saces 

seated r. 

Drachm. B.M. AVt. 60-3. 


Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Same inscription. Horse trotting r. 

B.il. JE 'Go. 


10 . 
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Plate II. 11. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Same inscription. Arsaces seated r. : tor. KATASTPATEI A written do'wn.’n'ards. 

Drachm. B.il. "VVt. 55-5. 

12. {Ohv. As last). 

Rev. As last, but legend to r. TPAZIANH. 

Drachm. B.M. Vt. 51-9. 

Varieties: — Of No. 8, on rev. various monograms [A], B, etc. (P.O.). Of No. 11, legend fOPOY 
^^TA^YPATEIA (Paris). Of No. 12, legend MAPPIANH (Berlin). Of No. 10, type of copper, elephant 
r. (B.ll.) ; legend of coi)por as that of tetradi-achms, typo horse (P.O.). 

The attribution of these coins is, I believe, undisputed. The title OeoTraTujp well suits 
Phraates, as we have reason to suppose, from the words of Trogus Pompeius, that ilithradates 
his father assumed the title deo<;. The three legends KaraarpaTeLa, Mapyiavrj and Tpa^tavp 
are as yet unexplained. The word FOPOY, in connexion with the first of these, is vouched 
for by good authority ; otherwise I shoidd have been inclined to suppose it the mere remains 
of a previous striking, such remains being on Parthian drachms as much the rule as the 
exception. The word Karacrrpareia does not occur in the lexicons, and is verv doubtful 
Greek, if we attach to it the meaning of expedition, the particle Kara being quite superfluous. 
Mapyiavr], which Dr. von Sallet first found on a coin, is the undoubted name of a province. 
Tpa^Mvrj must also from its form be a geographical name, although I do not find it in the 
Geographer.s. I am therefore tempted to believe that KaTacrTpaTela also must bo a geographical 
term, the name of some small town or station probably founded by Phraates or his predecessor. 

Aesaces Till. Aetabaxes II. 

Plate II. 13. Ohv. Head of Artabanus 1. wearing helmet with horn at side and foreparts of stags aroimd ; 
bound round it diadem. 

Rev. BA^IAEO^ MEFAAOY AP^AKOY ©EOHATOPO? NlKATOPO$. Arsaces 
seated r. 

Drachm. B.il. Tt. 63-7. 

14. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Same inscr. Nike r. with wreath and palm. 

B.H. JE -6. 

15. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Same inscr. Club. 

B.M. ^ -5. 

Varieties : — Type of copper, Pegasus r. (B.M.). 

I postpone the question of the attribution of these coins until I come to the coins of 
Mithradates III., where I annex a short dissertation. The only matter which calls for 
remark is the very peculiar form of the helmet of this and the succeeding king. 

O O 
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Plate I. 3. Olt. Similar. 

Rev. BASIAEQ? MErAAOY APSAKOY. Same type. 

Drachm. Dr. Imhoof-Blumer. "'iVt. 54. 

I. 4. Ohv. Similar. 

Rev. Same inscr. and type. At feet of kiag, torch. 

Drachm. B.AI. "V^'t. 63-3. 

I. 5. Olv. Similar. 

Rev. Same inscr. and type. 

Old. B.AI. ^'t. 9-4 

Varieties of Xo. 3 : — In field 1. of rev. 0 (B.M.). In ex. of rev. m (P.O.). 

I have not divided the coins which I attribute to Tiridates from those which I give to 
Arsaces, because it is impossible to separate finally the former from the latter class. The 
portrait presented on all five coins is that of the foimder of the dynasty ; but it is scarcely 
to bo believed that the first Arsaces should, in his short reign of two years, have adopted on 
his coins first the title of King, and then that of Great King. As it was Tiridates who 
first extended the bounds of the Parthian Empire beyond the limits of Parthia proper, and 
met the Kings of Syria in open battle, I regard it as almost certain that Kos. 3, 4 and 6 of 
the plate were issued by him, and that he retained from a motive of respect his brother’s 
portrait on all his coins. It is indeed by no means impossible that Xo. 2 may also have 
been struck by Tiridates, and Xo. 1, which is of great rarity, may he the only coin issued by 
Arsaces himself. Lut certainty is not attainable in this as in many other questions of 
Parthian niunismatics. 


Aesaces III. Aet.abascs I. 

Plate I. 6. Ohv. Ilt-iul of .\rtabanus 1. diademed : border of reels and beads. 

Rev. BA^IAEflS MEfAAOY AP5AKOY. Arsaces seated r. on omphalos. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 55-6. 

7. As last. 

Old. B.il. Vt. 9. 

8. Olv. As last. 

Rev. Same inscr. Horse r. trotting. 

B.il. Ha '6.5. 

The difficulty of arranging the coins of the first thirteen Arsacidte is proverbial. As I 
have departed somewhat widely from the wisdom of my predecessors, I must give from time 
to time a sketch of my reasons for my attributions. Therefore I devote two brief discussions, 
one under Phraates I., one under Mithradates III., to the justification of the new order. 
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Aesaces IV. Pheaapates. 

Plate I. 9. Ohv. Head of Phraapates 1., diademed. 

Rev. BA5IAEn? MEfAAOY AP^AKOY dJiAAAEAOOY. Axsaces seated r. on omphalos. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 59. 

10. Ohv. As last ; behind 

Rev. Same legend with <t)IAEAAHNO? added. Same type; in ex. EKP (year 125). 
Drachm. B.M. Wt. 61. 

11. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. BA5IAEOS MEPAAGY APSAKOY. Horse r. trotting. 

B.M. H: -75. 

Varieties : — Of Vo. 9, on ohv. PA (B.M.). Of Vo. 11, on ohv. mon. of Vo. 10 ; rev. Horse’s head (P.O.). 

The attribution of the coins of Phraapates is rendered certain by the occurrence of a date, 
the year 125 of the Seleucid era, or n.c. 188-7. Of the title Phdadelphus we can say nothing, 
because we are totally ignorant of his relations to his predecessors, contemporaries and suc- 
cessors. The important epithet Philhellen here first occurs, and was evidently conferred upon 
the king by some Greek city, grateful for favours past or to come. But its occurrence here 
is exceptional; the Parthian kings had probably scarcely learnt as yet the importance of the 
favour of their Greek subjects. 

Aesaces V. Pheaaxes I. 

Plate I. 12. Ohv. Head of Phraates r. diademed; border of reels and beads. 

Rev. BA^IAEfi? APSAKOY. ApoUo seated 1. on omphalos, holds bow and arrow; to 1. 
<b 

mon. , in ex. BA : border of dots. 

Tetradrachm. Berlin. VTt. 251’5. 

13. Ohv. Head of Phraates 1., beard thicker; behind T AM . 

Rev. BASIAEQ5 MEFAAOY AP^AKOY ©EOFIATOPO?. Arsaces seated r. on om- 
phalos. 

Drachm. B.M. VTt. 64. 

14. As last, no mint-letters. 

Ohol. B.M. Vrt. 9. 

15. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. BA^lAEfl? MEFAAOY AP^AKOY. Horse r. trotting. 

B.M. ^-6. 

16. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. As last. ©EOFIATOPOS added to legend. 

B.M. JE -6. 

Varieties of Vo. 13: — On ohv. mint-letters NI5AK’; /^, A (B.M.) ; SYP ; IVH (P.O.). Of Vo. 16, 
type of rev. Elephant, r. 
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I liaTG adopted, after some lie:5itatioii. Dr. vob Sallet s opiuion as to tlie unic^ue tetia- 
draclim, cliiefly on the grounds of iconography. I do not think it can be disputed that if 
this coin belong to any Parthian King, it must belong to him who issued the drachm Ko. 13, 
which I shall presently prove to belong to Phraates. And it seems improbable that a piece 
bearing the name Arsaces should belong to any but a Parthian King. The only other visible 
possibility is, that it was issued by one of the Arsacid monarchs of Armenia ; but there is 
no o-round for Yon Prokeseh-Osten’s conjecture, who gives it to Demetrius II. of Syria. 
If the piece be Parthian, it is quite exceptional, and must is,sue from a mint which, having 
only just ceased to strike money for the Seleucid Kings, and falling into the power of the 
Parthians, transferred tj-pe and style to the conqueror. Of the letters and monogram I can 
aivo no account. I have above conjectured the mint letters which appear on drachms of this 
King to represent Kisina, Tambrax, Rhagae, and Syrinx, with other uncertain cities. 

The coins of Tiridates are fairly certain ; so are those of Mithradates I. Between 
these two Kings there intervene Artabanus I., Phraapates, and Phraates I. Kow the 
coins which precede Mithradates are marked off from those which follow him by one clear 
distinguishing mark ; in the former class the King is always seated on the omphalos of 
Apollo, in the latter always on a throne with four legs and a back. The legends also of the 
funner class are shorter and simpler. The pre-Mithradatic class of coins presents ns with 
three distinct t\q)cs of heads (besides that appropriated to the first and second Arsaces) to 
correspond to Artabanus, Phraapates, and Phraates. It only remains to settle which portrait 
belongs to which King. The coin which boars the date of the Seleucid era 125, a date 
which falls in the middle of the reign of Phraapates, leaves us no doubt as to the attri- 
bution of the class of coins which bear the same head as appears on the dated coin (Plate I. 
i)-ll). 5Iy attribution of the coins (12-1(>; to Phraates is supported by weighty reasons. 
The fabric of these pieces is closely like the fabric of Mithradates’ coins ; the hair of the 
two Kings is alike. Tlierc are two reasons better still. 'With the coins which I give to 
I’hraates goes the earliest Parthian tetradrachm. Tetradrachms of Mithradates are not un- 
common, and it is more reasonable to .suppose that these coins were introduced by the pre- 
deccs.-or of 5Iithradate<, and continued by him, rather than that they were introduced by 
some earlier prince, and then for a time discontinued. Finally, the monograms and names of 
mint cities which appear on the set of coins which I am di.scussing, are continued under 
IMlthradates. Only 5Iitliradates and the King who issued these coins adopted the custom 
of placing the name of the mint on the obvcr.se of their pieces, behind the royal etfigy ; 
therefore the conclusion is almost irresistible that Mithradates and the King who issued these 
coins reigned consecutively; in other words, that these coins were issued by Phraates. Hitherto 
they have usually been ascribed to Artabanus I. 

The remaining portrait lielongs to Artabanus. 

If the scries of coins be arranged as I have arranged them, and the eye be passed from 
one to the other in regular order, a gradual development of style will be observed throughout. 
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And one other interesting indication will appear. There is a peciiliar style of border, com- 
monly called the reel and bead border, which I have ascertained from a study of the coins 
of the SeleucidiE to appear first in Syria nearly about the year b.c. 225-4, just before the time 
of Antiochus the Great. This peculiar border appears in a pronounced manner on the coins 
which I attribute to Artabanus I., who was contemporary with Antiochus. In the time of 
Phraapates it had already fallen out of use; though, as we shall see, Mithradates revived it 
in a few of his coins, but not on his usual drachms, which, like the coins which I give to 
Phraates, have the usual border of dots. 


AeSACES YI. ilrrUEADATES I. 


(a). With diadem. Title — /Baa-iXev'? neya?. 


Plate I. 17. Oil'. Head of Mithradates 1. diademed. 

Jlev. BASIAEOS MErAAOY AP^AKOY EniOANOYS. Arsaces I, seated r. on om- 
phalos holding bow ; behind , to r. palm. 

Tetradrachm. Paris. 

18. As last, without monogram (ruder style). 

Tetradrachm. Berlin. Wt. 227'6. 


1 9. As last, no monogram or palm. 

Drachm. B.M. ITt. 61. 

20. Olv. As last; behind Ml. 

Eev. Same inscription. Bow in case and arrows. 

B.M. JE oo. 


21. Olv. As last, no mint-letters. 

Rev. Same inscription. Hike r. holding wreath and palm. 

B.M. M -45. 


22. Olv. As last, behind A. 

Rev. Same inscription. Horse’s head r. 

B.M. iE -7. 


rev. 


Yarieties Of Ho. 17, on rev. TY (Berlin). Of Ho. 19, on obv. other monograms; on 

A (B.M.), etc. Of Hos. 21, 22, types of copper, horse r , monograms of copper on obv. on rev. Ml. 


(/3.) With diadem. Title — ^acnXein ^aa-iXecov. 

Plate I. 23. Olv. Head of Mithradates 1. diademed. 

Rev. BASIAEQS BA^IAEGN MEPAAOY APSAKOY EniOANOY?. Arsaces seated 
r. on throne holding bow. 

Drachm. B.M. "Wt. 65'4. 
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KUiriSMATA OEIEXTALIA. 


Plate I. 24. 


Yarieties ; 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28 


Plato II. 1 


2 


Varieties : 


Plate II. 3 


Ml 

Oh'. As last; behind pp. 

Rev. Same inscr., Horse’s head r. 

B.M. M -65. 

— T jpes of copper, Pegasus r., how in case ; mint-letters on copper IV! I . 


(7). With helmet. Title — ^acrikeix; ^aa-Ckewv. 

Ohv. Head of Mithradates 1. wearing helmet, on the side of which, star ; outside it, diadem. 
Rev. BASIAEQS BASIAEON MErAAOY APSAKOY Eni4)ANOY?. Arsaces seated 
r. on throne holding bow. 

Drachm. B.H. Wt. 63'4. 


As last. 


Drachm. B.M. MY. 64'1. 




Ohv. Similar head; behind 
Rev. Same inscr. Hike r. hohling wreath and palm. 

B.M. ^ -6. 


Varieties : — Types of copper, Pegasus r., club. 


(2). With helmet. Title — evepyeTi]’? ^iKaio'i (j)t\eWi]v. 

Ohv. Head of Mithradates? 1. wealing helmet bound with diadem. 

Rev. BAJIAEQ? BA?IAEfiN APSAKOY EYEPPETOY AIKAIOY KAI 0IAEAAHNO?. 
Arsaces seated r. on throne holding bow. 

Drachm. B.M. MY. 63. 

(e). GREEK FABRIC. Doubtful class. 

Ohv. Head of a King r. diad. : border of reels and beads. 

Rev. BASIAEnS MEPAAGY AP^AKOY OiAEAAHNO?. Herakles 1. holding winecup 

D 

and club ; over arm lion’s skin ; in field 1. A ; in ex. POP (year 173). 

Tetradrachm. B.M. M^t. 246 4. 

Ohv. As last. 

Rev. BAJIAEflS MEPAAOY APSAKOY. Zeus seated 1. holding eagle and sceptre, 
and POP as before. 

Drachm. B.M. M't. 51 ’4. 

-Of Ho. 1, rev. ^ POP. AOP, XP (two latter B.M.). Of Ho. 6, rev. XP (B.M.) and J (P.O.). 

(?). BACTREVH ISSUE? Doubtful class. 

Ohv. Head of a King r. diademed: border of reels and beads. 

Rev. BASIAEflS MEPAAOY AP5AKOY. Arsaces seated r. 

Drachm. B.M. MY. 62-8. 
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Plate II. 4. Ohv. Same head ; no border. 

Rev. BA?lAEn$ MEfAAOY AP5AKOY. The Dioscuri on horseback charging r. 

B.M. M 1-1. 


o. Ohv. [As last]. 

Rev. Same inscr. Elephant r. 

B.M. M 11. 


6. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Inscr. obscure, liike in quadriga r. 

B.M. .S. -75. 


7. Ohv. Head of King r. diad. 

Rev. BA?IAEOS MEFAAOY AP?AKOY. Head of a king r. with a long beard, in 
Scythian helmet. 

Ohol. B.M. Wrt. 10-2. 


Varieties : — Of Kos. 4-6, types of copper, bow in case, horse’s head r., fly, Kike r. holding wreath (all 
B.M.). Of Ko. 7, same types and legend in copper (HI Bo, B.M.). 


The attribution of classes a, /3, y is fairly certain. Some writers have indeed supposed 
that the head of class a, usually with short round beard, is not the same as the head of 
class /3 with long beard. But Mithradates had a long reign, and many changes may have 
been made in the coinage. "WTien he adopted the title ^ao-tXeu? ^aaiXecov, he allowed an 
entirely fresh portrait of himself to appear on his coins, showing him as a more mature man. 
• I think that no one denies the head wearing helmet of class y to be the same as the diademed 
head of class /3. Of this helmet I have spoken above. 

It is difficult to believe that the coins of class S were issued by this King. The titles 
evepyiTT]<; and SiKaio<; do not again appear on the Parthian coins for a long while to come, 
and the portrait of the King presents some modification. I have little doubt that these pieces 
were struck after the death of Mithradates, either during an interregnum, or by some prince 
too modest to wish to place his own effigy on his coins. But to attempt to define their period 
more closely woiild be nothing but guess-work ; so that they are best placed last among the 
coins of Mithradates. The title evepyeTrjf was introduced by' Ptolemy III. of Egypt ; that 
of BiKuiK by Agathocles of Bactria. Both titles, therefore, are as early as the third century 
B.C., and there is no reason why Mithradates should not have adopted them as well as any of 
his successors. 

The- silver coins composing class e have caused a great deal of discussion. Their date is 
fortrmately fixed by the letters in their exergues to b.c, 140—138, a period which well agrees 
with the general style of the coins. This period certainly falls within the reign of Mithra- 
dates ; but, on the other hand, the head of the coins differs decidedly from the usual head of 
the great Parthian. Covmt von Prokesch-Osten has maintained that the pieces belong to 
Yalarsaces, whom, according to Moses of Chorene, Mithradates established as King in Armenia, 
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xrjrisirATA oeiextalia. 


HniERrs. 

Plate II. 16. Obr. Head of Himems r. sKglitly bearded, -weariaa: diadem. 

R^f. BA?IAEn? MErAAOY APSAKOY NIKHOOPOY. Xike 1. holding -^vreatli and 
palm; in ex. ©HP (year 189). 

Rrachii. P.O. AVt. 56'6. 

I have already spoken of tlie place held by Himerus in Parthian history, and haye sho\yii 
that he wa.s reckoned a king, and that he was put down in the early part of the reign of 
Alithradatcs II. Both these facts, which are made known to us hy the writers, are further 
cnutirraed by this unique and interesting coin first publi-hed hy Count yon Prokesch-Osten. 
The date proyes that it was struck iu the hist year of the reign of Mithradatcs II., and so 
makes the attribution certain, while the .style of the head corresponds ycry well with what 
wo know as regards both the age and the character of Himerus. Its type is that of a man 
of about twenty years of age, and of a sensual and callous turn. The likeness to the head of 
young Xero is striking. As it was the first act of Melon and of Timarchus, when they 
rcyoltcd against the Seleucid kings, to strike money bearing their own types, so we need 
not be surprised that their example was followed xmder parallel circumstances by this yoimg 
Ilyrcanian Greek. 

AltS.VCZS IX. AIlTnK.XD-VTES II. 

(a). AVith diadem. 

Plate II. 17. Obf. Head of Alithradatcs 1. diad. 

Z.V. BASIAEQS MEPAAGY AP$AKOY EYEPPETOY EHIOANOY? KAI OIA- 
EAAHNOS. Arsaccs seated r. on throne holding bow; nhoye I^- 

Telrairachm. B.M. AVt. 199'2. 

IS. ()bv. As last. 

/At. Same inser. without KAI. Same type; in field r. |^ . 

Drachm. B.AI. AYt. 62-2. 

A'anitics of Xo. IS, monograms on rev. A (P-C.). Types of copper, Pegasus, horse 

r. , horse's head r., with monograms or A (B.AL). 

(/3). AA’ith helmet. 

19. Ohr. Head of Alithradates 1. in helmet with hom at side and foreparts of stags around. 

Rrr. BA5IAEOS MEPAAGY AP5AKGY 0EGY EYEPPETGY EHIOANGY^ (filA- 
EAAHNGS. Alithradates seated 1. holding e.igle and .sceptre; behind, a City, wearing 
mural crown and holding seeptre. crowning him. 

Tdradrachm. P.O. A\T. 231 '6. 
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Plate II. 20. Olv. As last. 

Rev. Same inscr. vitliout 0EOY. Arsaces seated r. ; to 
Drachm. B.U. IrVt. 61’2. 

21. As last, monogram a*- 

Drachm. B.M. Vt. 61-4. 


Ohv. As last, no monogram. 

Rev. Same inscr., Horse r. 

B.M. '65. 

Of Nos. 20-21, monograms on rev. etc. (B.M.). Of Ifo. 22. type of copper, horse’s 

( 7 ). Doubtful class. 

23. Oil'. Head of a King 1. in helmet, on the side of which a trefoil ornament, round it diadem. 

Rev. BASIAE05 M EPAAGY AP^AKOY EYEPrETOY EHlcDANOYS OIAEAAHNOS. 

Arsaces seated r. 

Drachm. B.M. IVt. 57'3. 

24. Ohv. Head of a King 1. in helmet, on the side of which a trefoil ornament, and round the 

edge halls ; behind, anchor. 

Rev. As last. 

Drachm. B.M. M't. 63. 

Question of attribution postponed. It is interesting to note in Xo. 19 the assumption of 
the title 6e6^, a title first taken in Asia, I believe, by Antiochus II. The type also of this 
coin presents an interesting innovation. The reigning King henceforward usually takes, on 
tetradrachms, the place of the founder of the dynasty, and appears either in the attitude of 
Zeus Aetophoros of the coins of Alexander the Great, or, more frequently, in the act of 
receiving a wreath or a palm from a city personified in female form. The founder keeps his 
place on the drachms. 

AeSACES X. SiXATKOCES. 

Plate III. 1. Ohv. Head of Sinatroces 1. in helmet, on the side of which star, bound with diadem. 

Rev. BA^IAEG? MEPAAGY AP^AKGY AYTGKPATGPGS OlAGnATGPGS EHI- 
0ANGYS 4)1 AEAAH NGS. Arsaces I. seated r. on throne holding bow; in front A. 

Tetradrachm. Berfin. "\Vt. 208 'o. 


Yarieties : — 
head r. 


2. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. As last, without A. 

Drachm. B.M. M't. 62-8. 

3. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Same inscr. Horse’s head r. 

B.M. JE "oo. 


Yariety : — type of copper, horse r. 
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yUMISilATA OEIEXTALIA. 


These coins have usually been attributed to Artabanus II. ; for my reasons for transposing 
them see further on. The title avroKparayp appears here for the tirst time on Parthian coin-;, 
and only once again, on a coin given to Phraates IT. It ^vas most probably adopted by 
Sinatroces, vho was a contemporary of Sulla’s great conquests in the East, as the equivalent 
of the Eoman Dictator. 


Aiisaces X. Phraates III. 


(a). Full-face. 

Plate III. 4. Oli\ Head of Phraates. facing, diad. 

Dec. BA^IAEQS MEPAAOV APSAKOY ©EOnATOPOS EYEPrETOY EniOA- 
NOYS OIAEAAHNOS. Aisaccs seated r. ; in front . 

Drdcloii. P.AI. A\ t. 62'8. 


•j. Oh:. As last. 

Rec. bame inscr., KAl before <t>IAEAAHNOS. Horse r. trotting. 

B.il. .E -7. 


0. Ohv. As last. 

Rec. Same iuscription. Elephant r. 

JL -o. 


eti.. 


Vaneties of A’c. 4. KAI 'onietiinos inserted in inscriptions before the last word, the monograms |^, 
appear. lAqie of copjM.r, Xike r. 'P-H.). 


(/3). Side-face. 

7. Oh'. Head of Pliraati - 1.. diad. 

Ric. BAIIAEQ? MEPAAOY APSAKOY Ol AOriATOPO? EYEPPETOY EHUDA- 
NOYS OIAEAAHNO?. Ar^aces I. seated r. on throne, holding bow ; in front 
Ti.tradrachia. P.O. AVt. 20S'l. 

s. Ohv. A' last. 

R'V. Same in'tr. Arsaccs seated r., in front |^. 

Dnuhni. P.M. Vt. 02. 

9. Otiv. Same head : beliind. Xike placing wreath on it. 

7uf. Same inscr. Horse r. trotting. 

P.il. .E -7 

10. As hast, t}'pe. Xike r. 

B.M. -5.5. 

Yaiieties:— Of Xo. 7. monogram on rev. PP .'Pari- and P.O.), other monograms. Of Xo. 8, monogram.s 
on rev. KAI before last word of legend AbH.). 

On these coiu.s Xike make.s her lir.-t appearance in connexion with the head of the 
reigning monarch. This somewhat barbarous idea would seem to be of Parthian orio-in • at 
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least I am not aware of any previous coins from wliicli it could be copied. The custom is 
kept up by the later Parthian monarchs, and adopted on some of the copper pieces of Augustus. 

Aesaces XI. Mitueadates III. 

Plate III. 11. Ohv. Head of Mithradates 1. diad., the neck-ornamcnt of beads with cla=p in front. 

Eev. BAilAECli MErAAOY AP^AKOY EniOANOYS AIKAIOY 0EOY EYRA- 
TOPO? KAl <tilAEAAHNOS. Arsaces seated r. ; in front [^. 

Drachm. B.il. IVt. 58. 

12. Ohv. As last. 

Eev. Same inscr. without KAl. Horse r. standing. 

B.il. JE -7. 

13. Obv. Same head; behind, star. 

Eev. BASIAEQS BA^IAEON APSAKOY MEPAAGY AIKAIOY ERIOANOYS 
0EOY EYRATOPO? OIAEAAHNOS. Elephant r. 

B.H. JE ‘65. 

14. As last, type, elephant’s head r. 

B.H. JE -5. 

Varieties : — Of the drachm Xo. 11 there are numerous varieties, not of type, hut of legend. Of these the 
principal are, the legend of Xo. 13, and the remarkable variant BA^IAEYONTOS BAS I AEON APSAKOY 
EYRATOPOS AIKAIOY ERIOANOY^ KAl 01 AEAAHNO?, mint (B.H.). The monograms on these 
drachms are K, (aU B.H.) and others. Varieties of Xo. 12, type of rev. horse's head r. (B.H.). Of 
13-14 type of rev. Pegasus r. with or without monogram (B.H.). 

If these coins were issued by Greek cities or princes, it would be interesting to inquire 
what was the occasion of the introduction of the participle /BacnXevwv, or the force attached 
to it. But it seems probable that among the barbarous Parthians it is introduced as a mere 
variety in expression, with no meaning different from that contaiued in /SacrtXem?. IVe have 
in the same way the word rupavvovvTO^ on the pieces of the barbarous king Heraiis (Xum. 
Chron. x.s. vol. xiv. p. 161). Like modern barbarians, those of old liked to add to the 
length of words, merely for the sake of having them long. On the pieces of Mithradates 
generally, and many of those of Orodes, the legend pursues a devious course aU about the 
coin, so that it sometimes takes several minutes to discover where words begin and where 
they end. It is exceedingly difBcidt to put into exact form the considerations Avhich have 
influenced me in my arrangement of the coins of the Till.— XI. Arsaces, and those which 
I give to the early part of the reign of Orodes. The varieties of style and treatment which 
lead the eye cannot be fully communicated even by word of mouth, far less by writing. 
However the attempt must be made. 
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NUMISMITA. OEIEXTALIA. 


I have above observed that king Mnaskires has to be ignominiously expelled from the 
list of monarchs, into tvhich, indeed, he ought never to have been admitted, and that we 
have no reason to suppose that any one intervenes between Mithradates the Second and 
Sinatroces, or if any one, it was probably only a temporary usuqjer. The number of kings 
who reigned in the period between iJIithradates and Orodes is thus reduced from five to four. 
The first point that seemed clear to me was, that the coins usually attributed to Artabanus II., 
Plate III. 1—3, belong reallv to a later date. Of this the lettering and the type of the reverse, 
both the very surest of signs, con^dneed me. At first sight the title avroKparcop adopted on 
them woidd seem to mark them out as issued by a monarch contemporary with Trvphon of 
Syria, who used on his money the style avroKparcop, and who reigned about ]i.c. 140. This is no 
doubt the reason for which TiA-phon’s contemporary, Artabanus II., has been hitherto selected a.s 
the issuer of these coins. But it must be remembered that avTOKparwp is the equivalent of 

the Roman word Dictator. Sulla of Rome, whose name was well known to all the kings of 

the Eu't. became Roman Dictator in the year n.c. 81. Sinatroces ascended the Parthian 
throne five years later. It seems then very natural that Sinatroces should have assumed the 
title avroKpa-wp in rivalry of Sulla, and issued the present set of coins. To this argument 
we may add another. 

The head on the coins PL III. 1—3 is certainly that of a very aged man, and, if it is 
not of Artabanus, must be of Sinatroces, whom we know from Lucian to have come to the 
throne at an advanced age. Thi.s iwint being fixed, all the mass of coins after the reign of 

Phraate> II. and befcjre that of Orodes fall into two classes, of which the class which bear 

a head with long beard fall before, those which bear a head with short beard fall after the 
reign of Sinatroces. To l.)cgin veith the former class. There can, I think, be no doubt what- 
ever that the diademed head of Id. II. 18 is the .same portrait as the head in helmet of 
I’l. II. ’,* 0 , and as the legend is substantially the same, these coins must have belonged to 
the same monarch, who is doubtless the illmtrious Mithradates II. With these go the 
tetradrachiU'. I’l. II. 17, 19, the latter of which, with its reading 9eov, adds to the probability 
of my arrangement, iMithrudates being more likely than any prince of his time to assume 
divinity. There arc left (if the long-bearded type of coins throe .sets, all of which bear heads 
similar to. but not identical with, that of Mithradates. See PI. II. 13, 23, 24. Ao. 13 
bears the titles Oeoira-cop and viKaTwp, the former of which is appropriate to Artabanus II. 
as son of the first iMithradates, the latter to him as contemporary of Demetrius Aicator of 
Syria. The coinage represented by Ao. 13 is plentiful and of good metal. For all the.se 
rca-ons it seems to me probable that it should be attributed to Artabanus II. In Aos. 23 
and 24 the helmet of Mithradatos and Artabanus is repeated with a variety, a trefoil instead 
of a horn at the side, and not adorned with the foreparts of stags. The portrait on these 
is al-o degraded, and the metal usually debased. They represent either the later coinage of 
Mithradates II. issued at out-of-the-way mints and during a disturbed part of his reign, or 
else the money of some ephemeral usurper. 
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The class of coins VitL. short heard remains to bo treated of. Writers are agreed that 
the fidl-faco coins IS^os. 4—6 are of Phraates III., and I accept their opinion, although the 
reason they give, that Phraates was joint ruler with his father, and that the heir to the 
throne is always thus represented, breaks down entirely. For in the first place, we do not 
know that Phraates was joint ruler with his father; but secondly, Pacorus, who certainly 
was joint ruler, is always represented side-face. Xotwithstanding this, the attribution seems 
a soimcl one. And the head which is turned to the left on coins Xos. 7—16 is the same as 
that represented full-face on Nos. 4-6. These sets of coins then are both of the same king ; 
the slight variety in the legend BeoiraToip and (ftiKoTrarcop notwithstanding. And that this 
king is Phraates there can be scarcely a doubt. The remaining coins belong partly to 
Mithradates III. and partly to the early years of the reign of Orodcs, before he had adopted 
a fixed legend. Two main differences divide the coins of these two princes. The first is of 
legend ; Mithradates styling himself 6e6^ einraTcop, and Orodes cf>t\o-n-aTcop. These epithets 
perhaps are not very appropriate, seeing that the two combined to assassinate their father 
Phraates ; but the latter suggests, what has already been surmised, that it was as the avenger 
of his father that Orodes professed to take the field agaiast Mithradates, while the title of 
evirardop may very well have been taken by Mithradates from his namesake and contemporary 
the great ruler of Pontus (see Table III.). The second difference is of tj'pe. Mithradates 
always wears a jointed torquis with clasp in front, Orodes a spiral passing thrice round his 
neck. The portraits are very similar, as we might expect those of two brothers of not very 
different ages to be, but the lesser differences I have mentioned are sufficient to justify us in 
assuming two kings rather than one to have issued the series. 

Aesaces XII. Oeodes I. 

(a). Early coinage. 

Plate III. 15. Oil'. Head of Orodes 1. diad., neck-ornament spiral. 

Hell. BA^IAEQ? BAOAEQN MEPAAGY APSAKOY KAI KT15TOY. Arsaces 
seated r. on throne holding how. 

Tdradrachm. Berlin. 


16. Oil'. As last. 

Hei'. BASIAEGS BAOAEQN APIAKOY OlAOnATOPOS AIKAIOY ERKhANOYg 
KAI 0IAEAAHNO?. Arsaces seated r. ; to r. |^. 

Drachm. B.il. Mt. 57'7. 

17. Oiv. As last. 

Itev. Same inscr. without KAI. Pegasus r. prancing; beneath, 

B.M. a: -7. 

1 8. Oiv. Head of Orodes 1., behind, Nike crowning him. 

Rev. Same inscr. Arsaces seated r. ; to r. 

Drachm. B.M. Mt. 60. 
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NrJriSlTATA OEIEXTALIA. 


Plate III. 


Taiietie 
dull i B.II.'i. 


19. Olr. As last. 

Illc. Same inscr. Eagle 'with spread Triags standing r. ; in front. 

B.M. JE -6. 

= : — Of Xo. 16, monograms on rev tf. K, etc. Of Xo. 17, types, liorse’s Bead r., bo-n' case and 
Of Xo. 18, monogram of rev. ^ (P.O.). 

Later coinage. 


2i'. Olr. Head of Orodcs 1. diademed, neck-ornament spiral. 

iiec. BASIAEOS BA^IAEON APSAKOY EYEPPETOY AIKAIOY ERIOANOYg 
01 AEAAHNOl Arsaces seated r. ; in front 
JJrachm. B.M. ti\t. 591. 


21, Olr. As last. 

Iter. Same inscr. Stag’s head r. : on either side AA- 

B.M. J- -Go. 


22. {Obc. AOad.) 

E- r. Same inscr. Castle 'with four towers. 

B.M. -E -55. 


2-'l. 01'. Same head, behind, crescent 'moon;. 

(lUr. Same iiiscr. Arsaces seated r. : in front [^,'i 
T>r«cluiK B.M. MY. Cl'O. 

2 1. Olr. Same head between star and crescent (^m and moon), 
il’f. A- hi't, men. 

Brocliui. B.M. M't. 60-5. 

25. Ol'\ Head of Orodes 1., on temple, wait, between star on one side, and star and crescent on 
the other. 

Err. As last, mon. [^, anchor in field. 

Jjyuchm. B.M. Mt. 61. 


26. ()lt . Similar to lad, beard longer. 

Err. As last, mon. Ac anclior in field. 

TJracliux. B.M. 56'7. 

27. Ohr. Head of Orodes 1. diad. ; wart on temple. 

Err. BASIAEQS BASIAEQN APSAKOY AIKAIOY. Arsaces seated r. ; in front 
Ohol. B.M. IVt. 10. 


28. Olr. As last. 

E'.r. BASIAEQS BASIAEQN APgAKOY OPOAOY. Same type, in front fP’. 

ob'j. r.u. 
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^ ariuties : — Drachms of all the above types appear with a multitude of monofrrams. Types of copper, 
with obv. like IS os 21-22, horse r., horse’s head r., stag r. ; with obv. like Xo. 23, horse r., Xike r. ; with 
obv. like Xo. 24, bow in case, eagle r. holding wreath, horse’s head r. ; with obv. like Xo. 25, star, anchor 
and crescent, turreted head r., Xike r., helmeted head r., eagle r. ; with obv. like Xo. 26, deer and eagle, 
turreted head r., eagle on amphora and grapes, ox head and ear of barley; with obv. like Xo. 27, crescent 
and star, palm and anchor, castle, eagle r. (all B.M.). 

I have seen a diobol of this king, weight 17'4 ; obv., head of Orodes 1., on forehead wart, in 
front palm ; rev. that of obols twice struck. 

OeODES I. AND rveonus. 

Plate III. 29. Olc. Head of Orodes 1. diad., without wart, between star and crescent. 

Bev. BAglAEO? BA5IAEON APSAKOY 0IAEAAHNO? KAI APSAKOY HAKO- 
POY. Arsaces seated r. ; behind, anchor, in front rfi- 

Lrachn. B.AI. “WY. 61-3. 

30. As last, wart on forehead. 

Drachm. B.M. Ti't. 61 ’6. 

Pacoeus I. 

Plate IT, 1. Oh'. Hoad of Pacorus 1. beardless, diad. ; behind. Xike crowning it. 

Dev. BASIAEOg BASIAEON APIAKOY EYEPPETOY AIKAIOY EniOANOY? 

OIAEAAHNOS. Arsaces seated r. ; behind, crescent, in fi’ont A 

Drachm. B.il. AVt. 58-1. 

2. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Traces of same inser. ? Head r. in pileus with short beard ; in front 

B.H. H: -35. 

Of the earlier coinage of Orodes I have already spoken, and shown how I divide it from 
the coins of his brother. The tetradrachm Xo. 1-5 belongs to a not uncommon class, which 
have been given in turn to several Kings. But the portrait is exactly the same on this coin 
as on the drachms and copper coins Xos. 16-19, even to the neck-ornament, which, as I have 
aboA-e remarked, is distinctive of Orodes. The title KTia'TT]^ suits Orodes better than any of 
the later Parthian Kings, for in his reign the Empire became consolidated, and put on a new 
footing ; or, if the term be taken to mean only that the King founded a new city, who was 
more likely to do this than Orodes ? Those tetradrachms which are usually given to Orodes 
I .shall show, in speaking of the coins of Tiridatos II., to belong, beyond doubt, to that 
monarch. xlfter the middle of Orodes’ reign the legend of the Parthian drachms varies but 
little. The number of mint-monograms increases largely in this reigu, and a number of new 
ones come in, most of which do not again appear. They may have belonged to places in 
Asia Minor and Syria, both of which districts were OA-errun by the armies of Orodes. To 
Asia Minor and Syria, as I conjecture, belong in a special degree the coins which bear the 
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name, as ^vell as those wliicli bear the portrait of Paeoriis, tvbo there took the title of King 
by his father’s permission. The portrait on the drachm Xo. 1 seems to be certainly of 
Pacorus ; a^ to the leg-end on Orodes’ coins, I felt inclined to hesitate, as I haye neyer seen 
a specimen with the trord UaKopov clear and unmistakable ; but the reading- has long been 
accepted, and I haye no sufficient reason for calling it in doubt. It will be obseryed that the 
words Kal ’AperuKou begin near the top of the coin behind the seated tigure of the founder, 
and are continued under that tigure. The second head on the copper coin Xo. 2 woidd 
•seem to be that of some .subordinate ruler or feudatory, but this is not certain. 

The anchor which makes its appearance on some of these pieces is doubtless the repre- 
'ontatiyo of that anchor which the .'Seleucidic adopted into their arms in cou^ecpiencc of a 
family legend, which aho appears on the coins of Seleucus I. and Antiochus I., and which 
was adopted or copied by seyeral of the princes of Central Asia, notably King Kamnaskires 
and his descendants. The wart, which appears on the forehead of Orodes, is imitated by 
many of his suecossors. 

AlyAfl.'. XIII. PnKA.ATES IV. 

riate IV. :]. Olr. Ilc.til "t riiraati-' 1. ili.sd., on fi>ri lu ad wc.rt. 

Itfc. BA^IAEOS BASIAEON AP^AKOY EYEPPETOY AIKAIOY EHIOANOYS 
OIAEAAHNOS. Pate • • S YPEPBEPE. Tln-aates seated r.. before him Pallas or 
lloma t armed liuldiiig Avu-atli and spear. 

Ti h’aJi'iuJiii). B.il. T\t. 2'27'7. 

-1. [Ohv. A'la-l.', 

iuf. Same iii'i r. I)ate — OAflOY. Plu-a.ites stated r., before him City 1. holding 
p.iliu and Loruaiopiic. 

lit: oih’iicJiii]. B.2I. At. 21-3'-t. 

.3. ohr. A< la-t. 

lUv. S.inic iii'i.r. Pate EflS OAAISI. Pliraates seated 1., holding Kike, echo ofiors him 
AA'reatli and secptre. 

Titradrachm. B.K. IVt. 231. 

(p. J^.imc lip ap], lp(_]nnil. eagle 1., holding Ayreatli in beak. 

Iliv. Same iu-Li-. Ar^ate' seated r.. behind him eagle, holding in Leah wreath; in front 
iJriuhm. I!.M. CVt. 59-5. 

7. Olr. Same head. 

llii'. Traees of "ame Lustr. ? Humped tndl r. ; above 

15.11. ..H -45. 

■8. Oil-. Same hcail. in fiont star ; hihind. eagle Imldlng Avreath in beak 1. 

11'. V, Same inser. Ars.ii-is seated r. ; behind, star, in front 

Jjraclun. 15.11. IVt. 58. 
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Plate lY. 9. Olv. As last. 

Rec. Same inscr. ? Hale ■n'ingccl figure 1. ; in front 

B.H. AE "45. 

10. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Same inscr. Sphinx, r. 

B.M. AE '3.5. 

11. Ohv. Same head: in front star and crescent ; behind, AAkc with wreath 1. 
Rev. Inscr. harbarous. Arsaces seated r. ; behind, star, in front . 

RroLhii. B.M. dVt. o9‘4. 


12. Ohv. Same head ; in front star and crescent ; behind, eagle holding wreath. 
Rev. Inscr. as Aos. 3-10. Arsaces seated r. ; in front 

Brachn. B.M. Yd. 50. 

13. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Date fl?. Head of City r. wearing turreted crown. 

B.H. HI ’oo. 


14. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Inscr. as A'os. 3-10. Head of queen r. wearing tiara. 

B.H. H -4. 

15. Olv. [As last. j 
Rev. Sumo inscr. 

B.H. H - 40 . 

16. Olv. [Asla,st.] 

Rev. Same inscr. JEquitas 1. holding scales : in field 

B.H. JL -4. 

17. Olv. As last. 

Rev. Same inscr. ? Janilorm male head. 

B.H. H -4.5. 


Tarieties : — Of Ao. G, monograms on rev. , and others (B.M.). Of Ao. 7. types of copper 

X 0 ^ 

horse’s head, ox-head, with two stars and crescent ,B.H.;. Of Ao. 8, monogram on rev. H|, A (B.H.) P” 
(P.O.). Of Aos. 9-10 types of copper, fish r. (B.H.). Of Ao. 12. monogram on rev. ^ (B.H.). Of 
!Nos. 14-1/ types of copper, horse r. and palm, Aike r., termi and caduceus, winged male figure r.. .stag r., 
bunch of grapes between cars of barley, winged caduceus. Helios’ head facing, two comneopia}, cautliarus 
and star, Artemis Phosphoros, sea-horse, crescent and star (all B.M.). Of Ao. 13, on obv. head of King 
crowned by Aikc, no star or crescent. 


The dates of the tetradrachnis in the British 3Iusouia begin with 28-3 ApcUtcus, and close 
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with. Xanthicii':. Count von Prokesch-Osten begins with 281 Pcritins. Yi-iconti has 
published a coin which bears the same bead at an earlier stage, and the date 27 G Gorpiieus. 
Other coins are known as late as 289 H}i)crbereta;'ns. (_)n the copper coins 28U is the only 
date. It scenis clear that all these coins wer’e issued by the same King, and the date.s prove 
that this King was Phraates lY. At first sight the type which appears on the copper pieces, 
such as Ko. 1 ( , a Janus head, not unlike that on the coins of Ptome, might have seemed 
more appropriate to Tiridates, bis contemporary and rival. And if tlie figure who on Ko. J 
jji'escnts a wreath to the King be held to represent Poma rather than Pallas, one might be 
disposed here also to see an allusion to the part played by the Eomans in jnitting forward 
Tiridates. But a study of the dates of the tctradrachius which bear this type will soon show 
that they must have been is.siied, not by Tiridates, but by Phraates. The date of the earliest 
of these tetradrachms is, I believe, 284 Dinsius, and it was just about that period that, after 
the flight of Tiridates, I’hraates began to court the good-will of the ruler of Rome. 

ruE.i.vTr.s lY. or a usurper. 

Piute I^ . 18. Olv. Head of a King 1. chad. ; on forehead, wart. 

iirr. BASIAEnS BAGAEQN APSAKOY EYEPEETOY AYTOKPATQ (sic) Eni- 
OANOYS <t)IAEAAHNO?. Kmg seated r., before him a City 1., holding palm and 
sceptre; date Ed? AAI. 

Ti-tro-draclm. B.M. YT. 181-3. 


The date of this coin proves that it was minted during the reign of Phraates lY. The 
head, however, is (piite diheront from his, and closely resembles that on the coin (PI. Y. If, 
which is given to Urodes II. The title avroKpuTcop also is not assumed hy Phraates on his 
certain coins. I am therefore obliged to leave tbis piece uncertain. History gives us no 
infonuation as to the events of tbc Seleucid year 284 (’28/27 b.c.), when it was struck. 


Tir.ro.iTEs II. 


Plate II. 19. Ohi'. Head of Tiridates 1. diad. ; on forehead wart. 

Rer. BASIAEn? BASIAEON APSAKOY EYEPEETOY AIKAIOY EdlOANOY? 
OIAEAAHNOY Tiiidates seated 1., holding Yiko and sceptre. 

Titradrachm. B.4I. Y't. 231-6. 

20. Ohr. .\s last. 

Eer. Same iuM-r. Tiridates seated r. on throne ; hefore him City wearing mural crown, 
holding palm and seeptre ; date AY$T. 

Ttiradrachm. P.O. Y*t. 187"2. 


21. Ohr. .Is last. 

lUr. Same inscr. Arsaces seated r. ; in held ^ 
Riac/im. B.ir. Y't. Gl-8. 
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( >11 the tetradrachnis of this class the only dates are iu the year 280, the months Arto- 
iiiiMUs, Dystrus and Diesius (P.O.j. They are usually given to Orodcs in clear defiance of 
chronology, for we know that Orodes was dead in the year 280 (do'32 b.(.). But the year 
33 n.c. was the exact time when Tiridates invaded Parthia, and compelled Phraates to fly to 
the Scyths. Aor is there at all an exact resemhlance between the portrait of these tetra- 
drachms and that of the drachms of C)rodes ; the beard is shorter, and the aspect more 
truculent. The drachm (Ao. 21) bears a head closely similar to that of the tetradrachm, 
and the ari'angement of the lines of the le»end is not the same as in Orode*’ coins. I have 
therefore removed it to this place, but without entire confidence. 


Assaces XIY. Pur.AATAcrs. 


Plate lY. '22. Ohi\ Head of Phraatacos 1. diad. ; wart on forehead. 

Hev. BAglAEQS BASIAEQN AP^AKOY EYEPEETOY AIKAIOY EHIOANOY^ 
OIAEAAHNO?. Phraataoes seated r., in front a city 1., holding wreath and 
eoniucopiae. Date IT APTEiVlISI (?) 

Tetrad raclon. B.M. Wt. 220. 

23. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Same Laser. Arsaces I. seated r., holding bow. Date AIT APTEMI?!. 
Tetradrachm. B.AI. "W^t. 208-4. 

24. Ohv. Head of Phraataoes 1. ; on either side a -wreath-bearing Aike. 

Rev. Same laser. Arsaces seated r. : in fi'ont 

Drachm. B.AI. tYt. 54-4. 


25. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. In place of inscription, circular border of dots. King r. on horsohaek ; in front A . 

B.AI. dE -6. 


26. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Same border. Female figure 1. holding palm, sacrificing at altar. 

B.AI. Hi -55. 


A arieties: — Of Aos. 25, 26, types of copper, crescent and star (B.AI.), radiate head facing (P.O.). 


PnEAATAcrs AXD AIvsa ms iloTUr.E. 

Plate lY. 27. Ohv. BASIAEQ? BASIAEQN. Head of Phraataces 1. diad., in front Aike cro-wning it- 
Date AIT. 

Rev. 0EA? OY — . Head of Musa r. wearing tiara ; in front, Aike 1. crowning it. Date 
OA (month Lous). 

Tetradrachm. P.O. AYt. 211. 
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Plate lY. 2'^. Obr. Head of Phraataces 1. ; on either side a m-eath-hearincr Xike. 

£,i-. 0EA? OYPANIAS IVIOY5HS BAHAI^^H?. Head of Husa 1. in tiara ; behind^. 

Drachm. B3I. Y't. 57-8. 

V:ir!i'tie-- ; — Of Yo. 27, monogram on rev. H-j (B.li.), ^ and others. Copper coins with the same 
tv]ies B.H.'. 

The elates on the coins of Phraataces and Musa known are 313 Xanthieiis, 314 Lous, 
and 31o Ilyperberetinus {all P.O.). The eaidiest known coin of Phraataces alone is Xo. 22, 
with the date 310 Artemisius ; the last would appiear to be 313 ClorpiAus, published by 
Miouiiet : but this coin I have not seen. 

In the reign of this King, the ordinary cojtper coins ccaso to bear a legend. A border 
of dots tako' its place, or the type stands alone. Henceforward nearly all copper coins bear 
the m(.)Uogram A. 

ff.VN.vr.VEF.S OF BACirjA, 

]" IV 29 ^ Qi.. of Sanah.ires 1. in tiara ; behind (Lil 'two Pclilvi letters.) 

D.,-. BA51AEY5 IVIErA? ?ANABA. Arsuces seated 1 ; in front Date TIT. 

Drachm. B.H. 3Vt. 58'5. 

I iil.ii'-' this coin among those of the Arsucidm on account both of its type and monogram. 
Sanabai'r- must have been a rival, and for the time a successful rival, of Phraataces. That 
he was a P.actrian king known from certain copper coins which he issued (Thomas, Earlv 
.Sassanian Iiiseiiptinn'. j). 12 li bearing Bactrian tyires and inscriptions. 

Au'acks XV. Or.onrs II. 

I’Liti' V, 1. ()hr. Ili’ud of ( Iroih.'S 1. di.id. 

J; BASIAEOS BASIAEQN AP5AKOY EYEPPETOY AIKAIOY EniOANOYS cDIA- 
EAAHNOS. Uro.li-. -L.itod ]., hulding bow and :^coptrc; in field 1. EM. DateZIT (017,. 

Dfraih'iiihid. Berlin. IVt. 175 9. 

'lb exact . 1 -, . -prindence of date leaves no doubt that this probably unique coin belongs 
to 11. tile knig lueiitioiied by Jo'cphus. The head is remarkably like that on PI. lY. 13. 

but a' the dates el Ijntli coiii' are certain, this must be a mere coincidence. The letters EM 
pro!). dll}' r.-pi'c'cnt tlie intercalary month Embolinius. 

Aieoi' XVII. Yunovls I. 

PL/.tY. 2. 0-:i. BASIAEYS BAjIAEQN ONQNHL Head of Yonnm s 1, (Traces of previon- 

'‘r.king, BA?!AEflN. h-nk nf ln-.iil nf phra.itai e-., ani] date AIT'. 

Dc . BASlAEQg BASIAEO.N APSAKOY EYEPPETOY AIKAIOY EPIOANOYI 0IA- 
EAAHNOI. Yike 1. 1). Jilin e: wn atli and p:dm. D.ite BKT YPIE. 

Time' of previous -tiikine. 0EA5 OYPANI— , back of head of Husa.) 

TiAricli'ijJiiii. Berlin. lYt. 177-5. 
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Plate Y. 3. As List, also rcstriifk on coin of Plu-aataces ami 3Iu-?a. 

Tdnulradm. B.AI. Y't. 212. 

-1. OJr. BAglAEYS ONQNH?. Head of Yonono^ 1. dia.l. 

llu-. BA?IAEY? ONflNH^ NEIKHSAS APTABANON. Yik, ... liolding palm; in 
front 

DrtuhiH. B.AI. Y t. .38 ;3. 

.3. Olv. Same. 

Ri:v. Same inscr. 

E.M. J. o.j. 

^ arietie.-; : — Of Xo. 3. types ol rev. Xike r. 'B.AI.'. eagle r. ; uionograiii of l ov. B.M.',. 

lire date of tlic.se tetraelraeLiiis. Ije.sidos tliat aliove given, is d'2n It will be at 

oiicc observed in bow many respects Tonoiics dcjiarts from the traditional tvnes and legends 
of the Arsacidoe. His Roman training indisposed biin to abielc in tbese matters by prescrip- 
tion. b p to bis time no name, except tbose of Orodes and Pae-orus, bad appeared on tbe coin. 
Tbe present prince not only records bis name, but also tbc fact that be bad won a victory 
OA'er Artabanus. To tbis victory all bis types aUucle. Tbe legend of tbe tetradi'acbms is 
obscure, tbe reason of wbicb is that tbey are usually or al way's restruck cn pieces of Pbraataces. 

Aesaces XYIII. Ar.iABAXfs III. 

Plate Y. 6. Olv. Head of Artabanus 1. diad. 

Efv. BA^IAEQ? BASIAEQN EYEPEETOY AP?AKOY. Artabanus .seated 1. receiving 
palm from female figure and wreath from kuoiling male figm'o. Hate — A '3.34' YREPBE. 
Tdradvacha. B.AI. Y’t. 218-4. 

7. Olv. (As last). 

Rev. BASIAEQ? BA^IAERN AP^AKOY EYEPEETOY AIKAIOY ERIOANOYS 
<t)lAEAAHNOS . Artabanus seated 1.-, receiving palm from a City who holds eomiiconia:. 
Hate BKT. 

Tetradrachn. P.O. Vt. 190-3. 

8. Olv. Hoad of Artabanus. facing, diad. 

Rev. BA^IAEQ? BA^IAEQN AIKAIOY ERKhANOY?. Ai-tabanus 1. on horseback 
roceivmg palm from a City -who holds sceptre, beneath horse A/. Bate TAH. 

Tetradrachn. B.H. lYt. 200. 

9. Olv. Head of Artahanus 1. diad. 

Rev. BASIAEH? BASIAEQN AP^AKOY EYEPRETOY AIKAIOY ERiOANOYS 
<l)IAEAAHNO^ . Arsaccs seated r. ; in front 

Drachm. B.M. AYt. 58-3. 

10. Olv. As last. 

Rev. Female head r., in front /JS^. 

B.M. HE -5. 
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Plate V. 11. 01/r. last. 

Rev. Two-handled cnp ; in field 1. 

B.M. JE -5. 

Yaiictics;— Of Yo. 9, on rev. behind ting ^ ,T.O.). Of Xos. 10-11, types of rev. male winged figure 
1., crescent and .star, horse’s head 1. (all B.AI.). 

The earliest date is 3"22 ; there is also a tetradrachm dated 323 (P.O.) : then there seems 
to bo a gap ; the later coins range from 334 Xanthicus (Paris) to 338. The tv'pe of Xo. 8 is 
interesting, this being the first occasion on which a Parthian king ajtpears on horseback. 
Under this king the legends of the drachms begin to become corrupt, and this process goes 
on so fast that in about a century they cease to be in any way intelligible. It is by the 
degree of corruption in the legend, chiefly, that the later drachms are classed. 


Aes.^ces XIX. Yaedaxes I. 

Plate V. 12. Obv. Head of Yardanes 1. diad. ; on forehead wart. 

Rev. BA?IAEOS BA?IAEON APgAKOY EYEPEETOY AIKAIOY EnUfiANOY? 
OIAEAAHNOS. Yardane.s, seated r., receives palm from City, who holds cornucopise. 
Bute ENT APTEM EISiOY. 

Tetradrachni. B.M. lYt. 213’7. 

13. Ohv. Similar head, no wart. 

Rev. Same inser. ' Corrupt). Arsaces seated r. ; in front 

Drachm. B.il. Y't. 59. 

14. Olr. Similar head, behind ANT. 

Rtc. BOYAH. City seated r. on throne, holds comucopite. 

B.M. JL -65. 


1.5. Similar. Date ENT. 


B.M. JE -to. 


Ifi. Ohv. Similar 111 ad. 

Rev. A ike r. hubliug wreath, sipiare border of dots. 

B.M. Jh -45. 

17. Ohr. As last. 

Rev. E.igle r. holding wreath and palm, same border. 

B.M. .E -5. 

Yarictics (If A'ns. lG-17. types of rev. A'ike r., male figure 1. holding cornucopia (B.M.), caduceu-;, 
altar P.O.). 


Yon Prokc'ch-* )'tcn pnbli'hes a tetradrachm of this prince of the date 351 Gorpia;us ; 
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tills coin appears in his plates, and there, instead of A, one seems to see A- It must, ho’W'ever, 
be added that Dr. Friedliinder, of Berlin, agrees with the former reading. Otherwise the 
earliest coin known is of .3d3 Panemus, also published by von Prokesch-Osten. The earliest 
specimen in the B.M. has the date 304 Apcllacus. The latest known specimen is of 356 
Lous (P. O.). The copper coins bear only the dates above mentioned, 304, 300. I read 
BOYAH on the obverse of these coins, which legend is about this period extremelv common 
on Grmco-Poman coins of all parts of Asia Minor. 4Ve have here a still further proof, if one 
were needed, that these dated copper coins are a civic issue by some Greek citv, perhaps 
Seleucia on the Tierris. 

o 

Aesvcus XX. Goterzes. 

Plate V. 18. Ohv. Head of Goterzi'S 1. diad. ; behind F. 

Rev. BASIAEO? BAglAEQN AP5AKOY EHIcDANOYS AIKAIOY EYEPEETOY 
rOTAPZOY. Goterzes, seated r., receives wreath from City, who holds cornucopia!. 
Date ZNT RANA. 

Tetradrachm. B.M. M't. 194-3. 

19. Ohv. Same head. 

Rev. BAtlAEQ? BAGAEQN AP?AKOY EYEPEETOY AIKAIOY ERKDANOY^ 
chlAEAAHNOt Same type ; date AZT. 

Tetradrachm. B.M. "Wt. 211-4. 

20. Ohv. Similar head. 

Rev. Same inscr. Arsaces seated r. ; in front ^ . 

Drachm. B.M. M't. 55-8. 


21. Olv. As last. 

Rev. Head of Queen r , wearing tiara ; round border of dots. 

B.M. a: -6. 

22. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. King 1. sacrificing at altar, same border. 

B.M. A -5. 


23. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Upper part of Artemis r. holding bow and arrow, same border. 

B.M. A -5. 


24. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Male bead 1., slightly bearded, in tiara ; same border. 

B.M. A -5. 


25. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. EOTEPZH^ BA?IAEY$ BAGAEON YOS KEKAAOYMENO? APTABANOY. 

Aj-saces seated r. ; in front 7?;- 

Drachm. Paris. 


GAUDNER 
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Plate Y. 26. As la^t. 

DriUAni. St. PeterAmi’gli. 

Yarietics: — Uf Yo. 20. several barbaroris imitations. Of Yos. 21-24, types oi copper very numerous ; 
among them, king seateil holding Low or palm, male or iemalo figure holding palm, Ueliu.-^’ head facing, 
thimdeiholt, head of city r., armed female figure, Imr-e r., King r. on horseback, horse's head r., fish, eagle 
1., amphora, mreath, pomegranate, cornucupite, caduceiis, griffin's head, standard, truphv. 

The earliest elate is d-Yi ir.bJ.i. This cuin scciu.s to be a memorial of the first reign of 
Guterzes, tvhich lasted but a .sbort time. The next is dot] Peritius from which date 

there is an uninterrupted scries for every year until oG’2. The last coin is oG'2 Diesius (B.M.), 
for the coin which is published by P.O. as 304 DeCsius must really bear the date oGl, as 
A and A are not easily distinguisbablc, aud Goterzes was certainly dead by the year 364.‘ 

The drachms Yos. 2d, 2(3, have long been known, but xinfortimately no new specimen ajapears 
to confirm the reading. It is supposed that the mysterious words YO§ KEKAAOYMENOS 
■stand for vlo^i KeKXrjutvoi, and mean only that Goterzes claimed, and was joroud of his descent 
from Artabaniis. I regret that I have no better explanation to oifer. 


Aesacls XXI. Yoxoxrs II. 

Xo coin. 

Aesaczs XXII. Yologzszs I. 

Plate Y. 27. Obv. Head of Yologescs 1. diad. ; on forehead, wart. 

iirr. BA^IAEQ? BASIAEQN AP5AKOY EYEPEETOY AIKAIOY EHIOANOYS 
OIAEAAHNOS. dologcscs, seated 1., receives wreath from City who holds sceptre. 
Hate rZT, 

TetradracJt/ii. B.dl. Wt. 211’7. 

28. Oh:. As last. 

li'.-f. Same inscr, Arsaces seated r. ; in front 7K- 
Drachm. B.H. ITt. 55'9. 

29. Ohc. As last. 

Dev. Horse’s head r. ; in front 

B.M. vE -4.5. 

.’lO. Oil'. As last, behind { J«j Si (Yol). 

Eev. As last but one. 

Drachm. B.dl. 53. 


d arietks Of A’o. 29, tyiies of copper, female figure between standards 'B.dl.), horseman r. (P.O.). 

' .\gain-t ru rely ,1 pr,o, i iit of min,. I must s, t Dr. Frl.., Hander's npini.m, that the dare on the piece is really 364 

He lue obUg.n.'ly -.iit me a can, hut I niu,t coiUess that the date of the piece does not seem to me clear enough to overthrow the 
di3tiin.t jtatbiULTit-^ ui TcU'itu-j. 
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The earliest date is -SG'^ Gorpioeiis (Paris) ; -whence a continued series to 3G j n^-por- 
hereticus (P.O.). Hence it -^vill be seen that the entire reign of Vonones must have been 
comprised in the months of Panemus and Lous of the year SG'd. This is quite consistent 
"n’ith the statements of Tacitus. Some writers suppose the whole of the above coins to belong 
to Tonones, to whom they give a reign of five or six years. To Yologeses they assign the 
coins of 3G7— 9, which I give to Yardancs, as will appear below. But it is put beyond any 
reasonable doubt, by the express statement of Taeitu.s, that Yologeses was King in 51 (362—3), 
and there is no clear evidence to the contrarv. On the drachm Xo. 30, we have for the 
first time (save in the case of Sanabares) Pehlvi letters, forming the beginning of the 
King’s name. 

Yaedaxes II. 

Plate YI. 1. Olv. Head of Yardanes 1. diad. ; on forehead, wart. 

Rev. BASIAEQ5 BASIAEQN AP^AKOY EYEPrETOY AIKAIOY ERKhANOY? 

0IAEAAHNO?. Yardanes seated 1. receives -wi-oath from City, who holds sceptre. 

Tefradracltm. B.il. Y't. 187. 


B.M. h:-5, 

3. Obv. Head of Yardanes facing in tiara, on either side, star. 

Rev. Inscr. as Xo. 1. Arsaces seated r. ; in front 

Drachm. B.3X. AYt. 56-3. 

A'arieties ; — Copper of same ohv. type as Xo. 3, on rev. male figure r. in niche holding eagle. 

The date of the tetradrachms varies from 367 Apellceiis (P.O.) to 369 Panemus (Paris). 
This period is just that assigned by Tacitus to the revolt of A'ardanes. The head of the 
King is quite youthfvd. The legend of Xo. 2 is very curious, and must remain doubtful 
until another specimen appears. A very slight liberty taken with the letters as they appear 
would transform them into BAP A NO, the Aery name of Bardanes; but it is to be observed 
that the Parthians did not usually thus run the letters of a name together, a practice of 
which one coidd find a hundred instance.s in the contemporary Greek-Imperial coinage of 
Asia Minor. 

Yologeses II. 

Plate YI. 4. Olv. Head of Yologeses 1. diad. 

Rev. BA5IAEn? BA^IAEQN AP5AKOY EYEPPETOY AIKAIOY ERIOANOYS 
d>lAEAAHNOY Yologeses seated 1., receives palm from City turreted : date ART 
ZANAIK. 


Date ZZT. 


Obv. As last. 

zj,, BNANO 
AlOS 


Tetradrachm. B.M. 5Yt. 224'4 
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Plate VI. 5. Olr. As last. 

Rev. Same inscr. Arsaces seated r. : in front 

Druchni. B M. Vt. 57 ' 8 . 

6. Ohv. As la^t. 

Rev. Cadueeus -n-inged ; square border of dots. 

B.M. ^ -6. 

Varieties: — Of Xo. 6; types of copper. King sacrificing (in field 1. crescontb Pallas? facing holding 
dueld and spear, altar, crux ansata, horse's head (B.M.l, eagle with wreath (P.O.'. 

The dates of the tetradrachms from 372 (P.O.) and 374 Xanthicus (B.M.) to 379 (P.O.). 

Count von Prokesch-Osten publishes these coins as of Artabanus IV., to whom also he 
gives the piece, of quite another character, described below with the date 39'2. The reason 
of this attribution is obscure, for it is c^uite clear, from the notice.s of the historians, that 
(' 4 ologeses was reigning in Parthia at this time, and no name appears on the coins them- 
selves. In none of the writers is there any indication that the Yologeses of 37'2-9 is a 
different King from the ologeses of 3-31. If we had no coins, we should assume that the 
old King put down the rebellion of his son, and continued to reign. But it is at least a curious 
fact, that the portrait and style of the later coins which follow those of Vardanes, is quite 
different from the portrait and style of the earlier coins which precede them. One of two 
things seems to have happened. Either, after overthrowing his son, the old Yologeses began 
the issue of a reformed coinage, adorned with a more recent portrait of himself. Or else the 
elder monarch did not .survive the defeat of his son, and dying, left his power to another son 
healing his oun name. The latter alternative is somewhat more probable numismatically, the 
former historically, and it is most rational to refu.so finally to decide between them until more 
evidence .shall be discovered. 

Pacohus II. 

(a). Waring diadema. 

Plate VI. 7. OLv. Ymng head of Pacorus 1. diad. ; behind B. 

Rev. BAglAEnS BASIAEON APgAKOY HAKOPOY AIKAIOY ERKhANOYS 
OIAEAAHNOS. Pacorus seated 1., receives wreath from turreted City r. who holds 
sceptre. Date ORT. 

Tdradrachn. B.Y. "Wt. 218 . 

8. Ohv. .(8amehead; behind f.) 

Rev. Same mscr. Pacorus 1. on horseback receives wreath from City who holds sceptre ; 
behind her, warrior r. Date B 9 T AY?T ? 

Tetradrachm. B.M. Y't. 204 . 

Ohv. Same head. D.ateA9T. 

Rev. Head of City r. turicted. 

B.M. 7 E 'oo. 


9 . 
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Plate YI. 10. Oil'. Same head. 

Jiei'. Usual inscr. debased. Arsaces seated r. ; in front 
Drachm. B.M. Vt. 57‘9. 


1 1 . Olv. Same head. 

Rev. Vase. 

B.M. JE -45. 

Varieties : — Of Xo. 11, rev. YEACAC bird r. Of Xos. 7, 8, letters behind head A, B, T- A. 

(/3). Wearing helmet. 

12. Olv. Head of Paeorus 1. slightly hoarded, in helmet; behind, B. 

Rev. In-icr. and type as Xo. 7. Date AY rOPfllAI. 

Telradrachm. Berlin. AVt. 143 1. 

13. Olv. Same head. 

Rev. As Xo. 10. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 53'7. 

14. Olv. Same head. 

Rev. Head of City r. Date CY. 

B.M. ^ '45. 

Varieties : — Copper, obv. as Xo. 13, rey. yild goat 1. (P-O.), Xiko r. (B.M,\ 

The dates of the tetradrachms are 389 Dfesius (Paris) to 393 (B.M.) and 39-4 (P.O.) for 

the beardless and diademed head. For the bearded head, nearly always in helmet, the dates 

are 404 Panemus (P.O.) and 404 (Bank of England) to 407 Bystnis tP.O.). There are aLo 

copper coins of 391, 394, 395 (B.M.), 406 (Bank of England). 

The coins of Paeorus bring us to an important innoyation, the name of the King at 
full-length on the tetradrachms. And the reason of this change is clear, for we hnd at this 
time no less than three Kings, Paeorus, Artahanus, and Yologeses, reigning simultaneously. 
The name was therefore necessary to preyent the portraits and coinages of the Kings from 
becoming confused. Of the smaller coins one of the mo.st remarkable is the small copper 
piece with the legend YEASA^, as to the meaning of which word I am in entire ignorance. 
There seems to be a break in the reign of Paeorus from A.s. 395 to 404. 4Yhen, after this 
break, coins again appear, they represent the King as bearded; before, ho was beardless. 

AET.VBAXrS IV. 


Plate VI. 15. Olv. Head of Artahanus 1. diad. 

Rev. BASIAEQS BA^IAEQN AP5AKOY APTABANOY AIKAIOY EHIOANOY^ 

• 0IAEAAHNO5. Artahanus seated 1. receiyes untied diadem from City ; datoB9T. 

Telradrachm. B.M. M’t. 20o’6. 
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Anotlier piece in the B.5I. lias the date 39‘2 Pauemus, Coins with the same date (the montli 
not legible) exist also at Paris and Berlin. I am not atxare of any coin existing with the 
name of Artahanns and another date. This King must have been a contemporary of Pacorus : 
I have mentioned above (p. 14) the facts known in connexion with him. Other coins whicli 
may have been issued by him will be found at the bottom of Plate TI. 


CnosF.or>. 


Plate VI. 16. Obv. Head of Chosroes 1. diad. 

llev. Head of City r. Date HIY. 

B.ir. JE -45. 


17. Obv. Same head, great tufts of hair. 

Rev. Same type. Date HKY. 

B.M. a: -85. 

18. Olr. Same head, full face. 

Rev. Same typo. Date 0KY. 

B.IT. HI '45. 

19. Olv. Same head 1. in crown with tliree points. 

Rev. Head of City r. her hand vi.sible holding wreath. Date BAY. 

B.H. JE *45. 

20. Ohv. Same head 1. in helmet with cheek-pieces. 

Rev. City r., holding palm bound with fillet. Date 0AY. 

B.M. iE*75. 

21. Obv. As Ao. 17. 

Rev. Usual inscr. debased. Arsaces seated r. ; in front 
Drachm. B.il. Wt. 54*7. 

Varieties of Xo. 20, type of rev. City seated 1., same date. 


These coins are connected together by the general .similarity of the portrait throughout. 
The most salient feature of that portrait is the great tufts of hair, probably artificial, on both 
sides of the head, which arc foimd on all coins, except those with the dates 418—19, which 
two pieces may belong to another of the many rivals, who at this time conte.sted among 
themselves the succes.sion to the throne of the Arsacidte. The dates of the copper pieces, 
besides those given above, arc 419, 421, 424, 431 (B.M.), 423, 430 (P.O.), 426, 427, 437. As 
these dates fall into the period during which we know Chosroes to have reigned, we naturally 
give him the coins. Ili.s de.^perate wars with Trajan may furnish us with an explanation of 
the rarity of his silver coins, and the total absence of tctradrachms. It is certain _that many 
tctradrachms were issued by a Tologeses during the latter part of this reign; but unfor- 
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tunately liistory does not furnisli us with, the means of deciding which part of the Parthian 
dominions belonged to each competitor. 


lIlTHEAnAirS IT. 

Plate YI. 22. Ole. Head of Hithradatos 1. diad. 

Rn\ ( L\L« cit rmniS (ilatradat Malka),’ and barbarized Greek inser. Ar- 

saces seated r., in front 

Dt'acliui. B.M. Y t. 54-4. 

23. Ole. Same head. 

Rtv. Head of Horaklcs or a Satrap r. bare; behind I ; above AK 'year 424?^. 

East ImUa House. iE -5. 

It is a great pity that this last coin, which should he invaluable for fixing the date of 
Mithradates, should be in poor condition. AK appear to be certain, and there is space for 
another letter, which can scarcely have been any but Y, for the style of the drachms fixe^ 
them to the period between Pacorus II. and Yologeses III. On the other hand, the I is 
distinct, and it is quite uncertain what it may mean. The aspect of the coin is not that 
of the ordinary Parthian pieces ; it may have been issued by a satrap, if Mithradates, himself 
unknown to history, can be supposed to have had satraps imder him. 


AET.4.BAXrS lY. OE illTHEAEAIES lY. 

Elate YI. 24. Ole. Head of a King 1. diad. 


Ree. laser, corrupt. 

Arsaces seated r. 

; m front 


Drachm. 

B.H. 

YTt. 54-4. 

Similar. 

Drachm. 

B.M. 

M't. 55-8. 

Similar. 

Drachm. 

B.M. 

YTt. 55-7. 


27. Ole. Similar head. 

Ree. Eagle r. 

B.M. iE ’5. 

28. Oil'. Similar head. 

Rei', Humped bull reclining r. ; above, crescent. 

B.M. HI -45. 

Yarieties of Xos. 27-28, types of copper, bull’s head facing, cow’s head 1., dolphin r., griffin r. B.M. ', 
emblem 2., Arsaces seated (P.O.). 

The above are a few yarieties of the many Parthian drachms and copper coins of rude 
1 For this and the following transcriptions of rthlvi legends, the Editor has kindly made himself responsible. 
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’n orkmansliip and debased legend wbicb abound. That tbey are later tban Pacorus II. appeal's 
from a comparison of legends, and, on tbe otbcr hand, they appear to precede tire pieces of 
the Yologescs III.— YI., because tbe bead on them is diademed ; ■«'hile tbe bead of tbe later 
princes always wears a helmet. Tbey therefore fall into tbe reigns of Artabanus lY., Mitbra- 
dates lY., and their contemporaries. 

Yologeses III. 

Plate VII. 1. Oil'. Head of Yologeses 1. wearing helmet, around the edge of which are what look like 
hooks ; behind A . 

Rev. BASIAEOS BASIAEON AP?AKOY OAArAeOY AIKAIOY EHI^ANOY? <t>IA- 
EAAHNOS. Yologeses, seated 1., receives wreath from a City who holds sceptre. 
Date 9T. 

Tel ra drachm. B.M. Y’t. 212-6. 

2. Olc. Same head, behind. E. 

Rev. As last. Date TAY HEPITEIOY. 

Tetradrachm. B.M. Y't. 206'8. 

3. Olv. Same head. 

Rev. Head of City r. turreted and reiled. Date HAY. 

B.ll. *65. 

4. ' Ohv. Head facing in helmet with cheek-pieces. Date ©AY. 

Rev. City seated 1., hand raised to head ; in front, palm. 

B.M. RE -7. 

5. Obv. Head as Yo. 1. 

Rev. Inscr. corrupt. Arsaces seated r. ; in front 
Drachm. B.H. VTt. 54-6. 

6. Olv. Same head; behind (Yol). 

Rev. (As last.) 

7. Olv. Same head. 

Rev. Eagle 1. in wreath, beak. 

B.il. a: -5. 

Varieties of Yos. 1-2; on obv. A, B, f. 

Tbe dates of tbe tetradracbms are as follows: 389 (B.M.), 389 Dresius (P.O.), 390 (B.M.), 
390 Da asius (P.O.), 390 Bmbolimus (tbe intercalary month, tbe Marquis de Lagoy, Bev. Yum. 
18 -jo) ; then a break, after which a constant .succession from 431 (B.M.) to 449 Dius (B.M.), 
and 400 Apellreus (P.Cb). Tbe other dates of tbe copper are 4t?3, 4’24, 430, 438, 439 (B.M.), 434, 


' I am not sure that this piece might not with almost as great proprieh- be given to Chosroes. 
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43-3, 43 1 (P4I.). Count de Salis has left a note of a tetradrachm bearing the date 46u, but 
■w ithout stating where he saw it. We here reach a well-known crux of Parthian numismatics. 
44 e have two series of coins, of which one covers the years 389—90, the other the years 
493—430 (or eyen 460). The head on all these coins is unmistakably the same, but style 
and metal both become ruder as years go on [cf. Xo. 1 with Xo. 2). It seems impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that both series belong to the same King, and that the name of that 
King was Vologc.ses we know from the legend. The historians inform us of a Yologescs who 
was deigning about the year 442 (130 A.n. ), and it is clearly this prince who issued our coins. 
During the earlier part of bis rule, which corresponds with the reign of Pacorus, he can 
have possessed but a small part of I’arthia, and the Roman historians, who give us an account 
of the war of Trajan and Chosroes, never once mention his name. And in fact the ce.ssation 
of his coinage during that war seems to point to his temporary effacement. C'n the death 
of Chosroes, he seems to haA’e become sole Parthian king. We have fair numismatic evidence, 
then, for a reign of 61 years by this prince, a thing which is the more remarkable, as the 
head on his very earliest pieces is that of a bearded man, who must apparently be at lea'^t 
twenty-five years of age. 

Tologeses it. 

Plate 4 II, s Ohv. Head of 4’ologeses 1. in helmet with back-piece : behind B. 

Itev. BASIAEQS BA^IAEQN APSAKOY OAArA?OY AIKAIOY EHIOANOYg OIA- 
EAAHN05. 4'ologcse5, seated 1.. receives wreath from City who hohhs scejtre. Date 
AZY AHEAAAIOY. 

Tetradrachn. B.M. 4Tt. 208-8. 

9. Oht. Same head. Date EOY. 

Rec. Head of City r. ; in front fK . 

B.4I. h; -6. 

10. Ohv. Hoad 1. in helmet with check-pieces. 

Rev. (LCL. (4'olgasi Malkab Greek inscr. illegible. Arsaces .seated 

r. : in front 

Drachm. B.il. 4\’t. bo. 

11. Ohv. Same head. 

Rev. City seatcel r. ; holds palm and cornucopia.'. 

B.M. 2E -35. 

12. Ohv. As Xo. 8. 

Rev. (’.xL. (4'olgasi Arsak ilalkin 

Malka). Religious symbol. 

B.M. 2E - 80 . 

4"arieties of Xo. 11, type of rev. X 

The tetradrachms are extremely numerou.s ; their dates vary from 460 Dius (B.M.) to 
502 (P.O. and Paris). The copper coins from 460 (P.O.) to 488 (B.M.). The head on the 
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dracliins differs somewliat from tliat on tlie larger coins, but not enough to throw any doubt 
on their representing the same personage. No. 1‘3 is a piece the legend of which was first 
read bv Mr. Thomas (Num. Chron. vol. xii.). It was doubtless struck in the south of 
Parthia, and the characters it bears are of the class called by Mr, Thomas Persepolitan Pehlvi. 
The meaning of the type, a common one on Parthian coins, is obscure, but it is possible it 
may represent the sun, the great object of Zoroastrian worship. 

The difference of the portrait on the above pieces from that on the tetra drachms of years 
431—450 is so great as to render it certain that at this point a new King succeeded. That 
his name was Yologeses we learn from the historians. 

Yologe‘.es V. 

Plate YII. 13. Ohv. Head of Yologesca, faeing, with tufts of hair on either side : to r. A- 

Rev. Traces of same legend as last King. Yologeses, seated 1., receives wreath from City, 
who holds sceptre. Date BO rOPfi. 

Tetradrachn. B.M. AYt. 195-4. 

14. Ohv. Same head 1. 

Rev. Similar. Date AO. 

Tetradrachn. B.M. Mt. 197-6. 


15. Ohv. Head as Ko. 13. 

Rev. (LCL* <A^.) (Yolgasi Malka) and corrupt Greek legend. Arsaces 

seated r. ; in front 

Drachm. Hunter Mus. 

1C. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Eagle 1. wings spread. 

B.M. H; -5. 

Yarieties of Ko, 16. type of rev. fore-part of Pegasus r. (P.O.), GrilBn r. (B.M.). 

The dates begin with 502 Gorpiteus (B.M.) and continue to 514 Audinseus (B.M.), 519 
(Bank of England), 520 (cabinet Magnoncour). 


Yologeses YI. 


Plate YII. 17. Ohv. Head of Yologese.s 1. in helmet with back-piece; behind B. 
Rev. Traces of Lnscr. and type as No. 13. Date AK0. 

Tetradrachn. B.M. AVt. 201-7. 


18. 


Obv. Similar head ; behind (Pol)- 

Rev. ('dX, XdSjD (ATolgasi Malka) and corrupt Greek legend. Arsaces 

seated r. ; in front 

Drachm. B.M. AYt. 58-6. 


A'arieties of No. 18 : — there are also copper coins with, as type, eagle bearing wreath (B.M.). 
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The dates of the tetradrachms begin with 5‘20 (P.O.) and 521 (B.M.), and continue to 
533 (B.M.) There is at Paris a coin with very similar type and corrupt legend, bearing the 
date 539. This piece is interesting, as we know that Artabanus was defeated and slain by 
the Persians before a.s. 539. We may therefore, with .some confidence, conclude that Volo- 
geses, about whom history, curiously enough, tells us nothing, lived and reigned a year longer 
than his brother. Or it is possible that the coin may have been issued by Artavasdes (see 
below). I have seen the piece, and it appears to me that the portrait does not materially 
differ from that on coins of earlier date. 


Aetabaxus V. 

Plate YII. 19. Olv. Head of Artabanus 1. in helmet with cheek-pieces. 

scr. (LC.^ 'nnnn ■: Hartahi Halka) and corrupt Greek legend Arsaces 

seated r. ; in front IR- 

Drachm. B.H. Wt. .56'4. 

Tarieties : copper with types of rev. wild-goat 1. (B.M.). eagle 1. (P.O.;. 

It is not a little singular that of the two brothers, Vologeses and Artabanus, the latter 
•should consistently be mentioned as King by the Roman historians at the time of Caracalla's 
invasion, yet that the former should apparently have issued all the tetradrachms. For I 
believe that wherever a tetradrachm of this period bears any legible name, it is always that 
of Yologeses. 

AeTAVA'DES. 


Plate YII. 20. Olv. Head of Artavasdes 1. in helmet with cheek-pieces, heard forked; behind 

Rev. (L\L«jiJ^G 1) IlirnX Oreek legend. Arsaces 

seated r. ; in front A- 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 56. 

Yarieties : type of copper, rev. eagle 1. holding wreath (P.O.}. 


This coin gives us the name of the successor of Artabanus, who strove vainly after his 
death to resist the growing power of the Persians, and soon fell, dragging with him the whole 
Parthian Empire. 

Dated Civic Coixs. 

Plate YII. 21. Obv. Head of City r. wearing tiirreted crown. 

Rev. SKT VriEPBEPETAlOY. YcUed female head r. ; behind}^. 

P.O. a: -5. 


22. Ohv. Head of City r. wealing tuiTetcd crown. 

Rev. nOAl? A. City seated 1. on rocks, holding in r. Yike ; beneath her issues 1. a 
homed river-god. 

B.il. JE -3. 


23 . 


Obv. As last. 

A«r. aIOY 
A 


B.il. A -3. 
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Plate YII. :24. Oh'. Aslant. 

Rcv. BNT. Xike 1. holding palm. 

B.M. -E A 


Vai'ieties : — (If Yo. 21. date 327 Hyperb. .'Imhoof-Blumer . of Ao. 24, date ooo B.lil The eitv ut 
Sekiieia ad Tigrim also issued coins dated 270 'B.M.}. 

The date a.s. 3"26 Hvperberetceus of coin Xo. "21 falls within the reign of Artabanus III. 
As at this time Artabanus was occupied in an expedition into Armenia, where he set up Ins 
'■on (Jrodes as governor. Ton Prokesch-Oston thinks that this coin is a memorial of the brief reign 
of the latter prince. In the monogram he reads, bv what method I know not, the name of 
Artaxata, capital of Armenia. The attribution to (Jrodes is possible, but by no means 
established : but the place of mintage cpiite uncertain. 

Xo. 22 is not dated, but is very interesting as giving a proof that the monogram A c>i’ 
A .stands for a city. This city .stood on a river, but we can ascertain nothing mure about it. 

Xo. 23. The date Ist of Dius of the year 324, that is to .say, the 1st day of the 324th 
year of the Seloucidic, unfortunately falls into a period of history which is to ns quite blank. 
Some great event must have on that day taken place. There is no sufficient reason for giving 
those pieces to Seleucia, as is usually done. 

Xo. 24. This coin is probably a memorial of the revolt of Seleucia, which took place in 
the year .\.u. 40. The city retained its freedom for seven years, and was then reduced by 
Tardanes. 

Previously, in the reign of Orodcs also, Seleucia had revolted, and was reduced, as we 
are told, by the Surenas. But as this revolt seems to have taken place before b.c. 54, the 
coin of Seleiieia. dated 270, can scarcely have been issued during the brief period of autonomy. 


Arpr.vDix. 


Plate VII. 2.3. Obr. Head of u king r. diad. : boliind border of dots and beads. 

AVr. BA?IAEn5 KAM NA5KIPOY NIKHOOPOY. Apollo seated 1. on omphalos, 
holding arrow and bow ; border of dots. 

Tetradmchm. Paris. 


20. Obv. Heads of a King and Queen 1. ; behind. Seleueid anchor. 

Rev. BAglAEQ? KAMNASKIPOY KAl BASIA1$$H? ANZAZH?. Zeus seated 1. 
holding Xike and sceptre; in cx. date AA$. 

Tetradrachm. B.M. "Wt. 242. 


The King Mnaskires has been so long one of the recognized riders of Parthia, that I 
add the above two coin.s to my plate in order to justify me in excluding him. I have already 
observed {nupra, page 7), that all that Lucian testifies to is the existence of a Kamnaskires, 
who was TlapOvaiuiv ^aaiKevf;. But as Lucian places him not by the side of Sinatroces, 
among the true Parthian Kings, but among the rulers of Cbaracene, it is probable that he 
wa.s not an Arsacid, but a subordinate prince of some part of the Parthian dominions. This 
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supposition is raised to the rank of a certainty by the evidence of the tetradrachms Xo'. 'Jo. 
JO. It is possible that the.se may have been is.sued by the same King, one in his youth, 
the other in his old age, but it is more probable that they were minted by different prince-.. 
Of hio. 25, the type, the inscription, and the border all indicate the period of the Kings 

Antiochus IV.— V. of Syria, and iMithradates I. of Parthia. As to its place of is.sue, we have 
no clue. 

Xo. 26 is supposed to have been struck in Susiana, chietly becau.se the piece i' usually 

brought from that region. It seems to bear the date 2dl ; and if this date be by the 

Seleucid era, the coin will have been issued in the year b.c. 82—1 ; a date by no mei.ius im- 

possible, although WG shoidd have been inclined to prefer an earlier one. 

There can be little doubt that one or other of these pieces was issued by the prince whrun 
Lucian mentions. 


P.S. It is probable, considering the extent of numismatic literature, that in many cases 
published coins have been omitted or overlooked in the preceding monograph. I have ecitainly 
overlooked a very important tetradrachm, published by Dr. von Sallet in the hrst \olume 
of the Zeitschrift fur Xumismatik, plate viii. 3, p. 307. 

Obv. Head of a Parthian King r. diademed ; border of reels and beads. 

Bev. BA^IAEnS AP^AKOY. Demeter seated 1. on throne supported by winged female mon-tcr : 
in her r. she holds Xike, who places a wreath on her head; in her 1. cornucophe : in ox. two 
monograms A H Tetradrach/i. Berlin. "Wt. 225-3. 

The head on the obverse of this piece is not exactly like that on the Parthian tetradrachms 
of iMithradates I., nor yet exactly like that on his coins of Greek work. But there is a general 
likeness to both ; and there can be small doubt that the head is meant for Hithradate>. The 
reverse-type is taken from the coins of Demetrius I., King of Syria, who reigned b.( . 1G2— 15U, 
a period which falls well into the reign of 3Iithradates. 
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TABLE I. 

TABLE OF EAELIEST AAD LATEST DATES OX C’OIXS (^F PARTHIAX EIXGS. 







S!N(j 

A 

COLLECTION. 

A 3. 

COLLFtTIOV REMARKS 

Phraapates 

12.5 

B.M. 


Also in Berlin. 

^lithradatC'S I. 

173 


174 

B.^r Issued by a Satrap. 

Hirueru^ 

189 

P.O. 


Reign of Mithradates II. 

Phraat. s IT. 

276 Oor. 

Munich 

289 Hyp. 

Pans 302 Hyj). in Subhi Bey’s Catalogue. 

Tiiidate.s II. 

280 Dys. 

P.O. 

280 Die. 

P 0. L'sually given to Orodes. 

Pliraataces 

310 Gor. 

B.M. 

313 Gor. 

Magnonconr 

Pliraataijo' and !Mu.sa 

313 Xan. 

P.O. 

j 315 Hyp. 

P.O. 

Orodes II. 

317 Emb. 


i 


Vonont’s 

320 

»• 

i 322 Hj'p. 

B.M. 

Aitalianus III. 1st rcigu 

322 


i323 

PO. 

2nd reign 

334 Xan.i ^lionnet 

338 

B.M. 

Tardanes I. 

353 Pan. 

P.O. 

; 356 Lo. 

P.O. 351 Gor. in P.O. is perhaps 354 Gor. 

(.ioti i'zrs 1st reign 

352 


; 


2nd reign 

356 Per. 

B.M. 

362 Dfc. 

B.M. 364 Dau in P.O. may be a mistake of 




1 

the die-sinker for 361 Dte, 

Yonoiies IT. 




Xo eoin kneiwn. 

Tologesos I. 

of)2 {.rol\ 

Paris 

365 Hy].). 

P.O. 

Vardan C'S II. 

367 Ape. 

P.O. 

369 Pan. 

Paris 

Yulogoes II. 

374 Xan. 

B.M. 

379 Xan. 

Magnonconr 372 P.O. This date is verv doubtful. 

PaeoriH II. 1st reign 

389 Da?. 

Paris 

o95 

B.M. 

., 2nd reign 

404 Pan. 

P.O. 

407 Dys. 

P.O. 

Artabanus lY. 

392 Pan. 

B.M. 

i 

< 

Chosrocs 

418 


!4.39 

B.M. 

Yuloge.scs III. 1st reign 

089 Daa 

P.O. 

1 390 Emb. 

Lagoy 

,, 2nd reign 

431 

B.M. 

■ 450 Ape. 

P.O. ! 460 published by Yaillant 

^lithradatcs lY. 

424 

E.I.H. 


} 

1 

Ydlogesrs lY. 

460 Di. 

B.M. 

'502 

P.O. 1 

Yiib)ge-cs Y. 

502 Gor. 


520 

Magiioncour ; 

1 ulogeses YI. 

520 

P.O. 

o69 

Paris ‘ The Paris coin may be of Artavasdes. 


IS.M. is British Museum; B.O. Cabinet of Count von Prokcsch-Osten ; E.I.H. East India House. 
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TABLE II. 

LIST OF TITLES ADOPTED BY PARTHIAN KINGS. 


AKiACES I. 


Tiribates I. 


APgAKHS 

BASIAEY? APSAKHS 
BA?IAEYS MEFA? APSAKH? 


AllIABAXVh I. 
PlUtAAPATES 


Phraates I. 



OIAAAEAOOS 

.. 

OIAEAAHN 

BASIAEYS 

APSAKHS 

BASIAEYS 

MEFAS APSAKHS 


©EOnATQP 


5IiTHEADATE<! I. 


EniOANHS 

OIAEAAHN 

BAglAEYS BAglAEQN MEPAS AP5AKH$ EHIOANH? 

APMKHS EYEPFETH^ AIKAIOS KAI OIAEAAHN 
PhkaatesII. BASIAEYS MEFA? AP«AKH$ ©EOnATfiP EYEPFETH€ 

„ EniOANHS 0IAEAAHN 

„ NIKATQP 

NIKH0OPO$ 

EYEPFETH^ Eni0ANHg OIAEAAHN 

„ „ KAI 0IAEAAHN 

©EO$ EYEPFETH? EHIOANHS OIAEAAHN 
AYTOKPATQP OlAOHATfiP ERIOANHS OIAEAAHN 
©EOnATQP EYEPFETH$ EHIOANH? OIAEAAHN 

„ „ „ KAI 0IAEAAHN 

OlAOnATflP EYEPFETHS EHIOANHS OIAEAAHN 
EHIOANH? AIKAIOS ©EOS EYHATOP OIAEAAHN 

„ KAI OIAEAAHN 

BASIAEYS BASIAEQN MEFAS APSAKHS AIKAIOS EHIOANHS ©EOS EYOATOP OIAEAAHN 
BASIAEYON BASIAEQN APSAKHS EYHATOP AIKAIOS EHIOANHS OIAEAAHN 
Oeodes I. BASIAEYS BASIAEQN MEFAS APSAKHS KAI KTISTHS 


Aetabae'us II. 

HlMEEt’S 
MiTHE-ADATES II. 

Sr>*.ATEOCES 

Phe-Aates III. 

Mithradates III. 
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Okodes I 


I’aCOP„E ' I 


I'hraate^ I' 


TiuidaiE' II 
I'hUAAT H E' 


BAglAEn? BA^IAEQN AP5AKH? OIAOHATOP AIKAIOg EniOANH? OIAEAAHN 

KAI OIAEAAHN 

EYEPPETHg AIKAIOI ERIOANH? 0IAEAAHN 

AIKAIOS 

0IAEAAHN 

OPQAH? 

APIAKH? nAKOPO? 

BAIIAEY? BASIAEON AP^AKHS EYEPPETHS AIKAIOS ERIOANH? OIAEAAHN 

AYTOKPATnP EniOANH? OIAEAAHN 
...... AIKAIO? EniOANH? OIAEAAHN 


©EA OYPANIA MOYSH BASIAISSH 
Sa.vai:arf.s BA^IAEYS MEPAS ?ANABAPH€ 

OnouE. II BASIAEY? BA51AEQN AP5AKHS EYEPPETHS AIKAIO? EHIOANH? OIAEAAHN 

VuNONE' I ,, ,, 


.. ONQNHS 

BA^IAEQS ONQNHS NEIKHSA? APTABANON 
Arta.um -III BASIAEY? BA^IAEQN EYEPPETH? AP?AKH? 

AIKAIO? EniOANH? 

APSAKHS EYEPPETHg AIKAIO? EHIOANHI OIAEAAHN 

Vardaxf- [ .. 

Goterze- .. „ .. ,, 

PQTAPZHS 

PQTEPZHS BAJIAEYS BASIAEQN AP?AKOY YOS KEKAAOYMENO? APTABANOY 
V..L.,.,L-I-I. BASIAEY? BASIAEQN APSAKH? EYEPPETHI AIKAIO? EHIOANH? OIAEAAHN 

Varii \nf- II 
ViJLOI.E'E' II 
PAtORt ' II. 

Autai: VM ' 1 V 
VdLIK.F'F' III 

VoLof,F.-E- I^ - 
VoLni.F'F' V. 

A’uLni,I.-F- VI. 



HAKOPOS 

•• 



APTABANOS 




OAAPASH? 




Till- Kind's name in Pthlvi characters is formd on tin coins of llithradate.s lY., Yologcses lY., Y., YI., Arta- 
banu- Y,. Artuvasdes. 
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TABLE III. 

PROBABLE SOURCE OF PARTHIAX TITLES. 


TITLE. 

1 

KI>'0 

SOUBCE, 

BASIAEY? MEPA? 

Tiridates I* seqq. 

Achmmenian Kings of Persia. 

BA?IAEY? BA?IAEnN 

. Mithradates I., III., etc. 

?? 7f 

OIAAAEAOOS 

1 Phraapates 

Ptolemy II. of Egypt. 

OIAEAAHN 

Phraapates seqq. 


©EOnATQP 

Phraates I., II. 


EniOANH? 

Mithradates I. se(p[. 

Antiochus IV. of Syria. 

AIKAIO? 

•> 

Agathocles of Bactria. 

EYEPPETH? 

Phraates II., Mithradates II., Ac. 

Antiochus VII. of Syria. 

NIKATQP 

1 Artabanus II. 

Demetrius II. of Syria. 

AYTOKPATOP 

! Sinatroces, Phraates IV. 

Sulla of Rome. 

<t)IAOnATQP 

! Sinatroces seqq. 

Antiochus IX. and foU. Kings of Syria. 

EYHATOP 

' Mithradates III. 

Mithradates VI. of Pontus. 

KTI?TH? 

j Orodes I. 

Cities of Asia Minor. 

0EA OYPANIA 

Musa 

'■ 

i 

Cleopatra VI. of Egypt (0EA NEOTEPA). 


It lirill bo seen that the arrangement adopted in this paper is strongly corroborated by the facts 
collected in this table, whence it appears that in almost every case the Parthian King whom I suppose to 
have introduced a fresh title may have borrowed that title from a contemporary or slightly older ruler ot 
some neighbouring country. 


COEEIGENDA. 


PAGE 

7 line 24 for Atropatane read Atropatene. 

12 at foot fransj>ose notes 2 and 3. 

16 lino 31 for Artabanus IV. read Artabanus V. 

17 line 10 for and the name of Artavasdes read and drachms bearing the 

name of Artavasdes. 

2.3 at bottom for letter 'Fj read S . 

49 line 36 before YOi insert AP^AKOY, cf. Table II. 

62 ,, 6 fur 310 Gor. read 310 Art. 

64 linos 1 anil 19 /ir BA? I AEQS read BA?IAEY?. 
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THE international NUMISMATA ORIENT AT J A 


ADVANCED NOTICE. 

Since the issue of the tentative prospectus of an International Nuraismata Orientalia, based upon the original 
edition of Mar^den's N umi.,mat,a Orientalia, ^onie important modifications of the preliminary plan and general scope 
of the work have recominenjed themselves to the Publishers, which have equally commended themselves to the Editor's 
chief supporters. 

Ihe first design comprehended the narrow purpose of the continuation and completion of the substance of the 
old te.vt published in 1S22, with the concurrent reproduction of the adinirablv e.vecuted Copper-plates, prepared for 
Marsden s work, which had recently become the property of Messrs. Trubner ilt Co. 

In both these departments tile present undertaking now assumes a new and independent form. In lieu of 
accepting the ta-k of making coins follow and supplement historv, it seeks to prove the claims of Numismatic 
science to a higher mission in the illustration of the annals of olden time, to a power of instruction and teaching 
where written history is defective, and, in its lowest phase, of enabling us to test and rectify imperfectly preserved facts. 

Lnderlhis exjian ied \ lew, therefore, many subordinate section- of Mar-den’s old work will either be reduced to 
due proportions in reicrence to the uninstructive nature of their material- or omitteil altogether: while on the other hand a 
class of subjects uncontemplated in the tiist International scheme will be mtroJnced and included in this revised pro- 
gramme. For instance, iu-tcad of placing the Dyna-ties of the Khalit's of Laghdad, as of old, at the lie.ad of the list, 
a previous monograph has been devoted to the illustration of the first efforts m the art of coining, as exhioited in the 
electrum ami gold pieces of Lxdia and Persia, by Mr. Head. Mr. Gardner's contribution on the Parthians is now 
pre-enicd. Ihc-e \mU be followed by the Phiemci.an coins of A-ia Minor by our eminent German coaiijutor, Dr. 
Euting ; and Mr. Madden, whose siieoiahtc lie- in the •“ Hi.story of the Jewish Coinages,' will hereafter embody in our 
pages his exhaustive studies m th.at division of critical numismatics. 

General Cuiiningham'.s Indo-Scythian series, the materials of which — enriched by the unpreceilentedly valuable 
contents of the late I’e-haw.ar — -Are arr.anged and on their w.ay home from India— will now find a fitting introduction 

in a full and thrice- elaborated: review of "the Bactrian successors of .Alexander the Gre.at."' to which, as a labour of 
love, he has devoted himself since his first appearance as the clio-eii Numismatic coadjutor of James Prinsep in 1S36. 

Secondly, in regard to the illustrations of the ohl work, which it was once propo.-ed to rely upon ; they have 
been found, however excellent in themselves, practically unsuitable, either in grouping or mechanical accuracy, for the 
advanced demands of the present day. Indeed, the nnpr.ived processes by which science has taught us to obtain, at 
a less cost, ab-ulute Sun facsimiles, h.as necessarily superseded the hand and eye of the engraver, past or present, however 
perfect in his craft. 

As far as the immediate state of the publication is concerned, it may be mentioned as a plea for seeming 
delay — that, in an amateur work of this kind, there are many obstacles to continuous or periodical issues, and it 
has been the Editor's aim rather to avoid such publications as were merely mechanical or repetitive ; but. on the other 
hand, there has been no lack of support of the most efficient character, either at home or abroa 1 — indeed, the 
Editor has had to decline many offers of contributions on the part of Numi-matists of established reputation, as 
our lists are virtually made up beyond any prospect of absence of matter or immediate chance of publication of many of 
the already accepted papers. 

Mr. Rhjs Davids' Es.say on Ceylon Coins only awaits the completion of the illustrations. Mr. Rogers’ paper 
is ready and appears as Part IV. Sir AV. Elliot and the Editor are engaged upon the Coins of Southern India — 
which have lately received some important accessions from Kolhapur. M. Sauvaire's article has long been ready, under 
Mr. Rogers’ careful translation, but its length has hitherto precluded its publication. 

M. de Saulcy is, as of old, ever prepared to come to the front when his aid is called for, — and Dr. Blochmann 
has already done so much, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, towards the illustiation of the local 
Coinages, that we have merely to reprint his papers whenever the serial arraiigeinent of our articles may call for a con- 
secutive continuation of the Patli.an coins of Imperial Dehli. The Editor’s own section of the general series is likewise 
reserved for somewhat similar motives. 

M. Gregorieff’s completion of his Tatar Dynasties has been deferred during his late duties as President of the Oriental 
Congress at .St. Petersburg. M. Tiesenhausen, whom we might have enlisted and who would willingly join our ranks 
at this time, has anticipated us in his elaborate survey of “ Les Alonnaies des Khalifes Orientaux aS/o)' '"'hich may 
well claim to constitute the standard authority, in its own department, for many years to come. In another dn I5I. )n of 
Numismatics, the Russian savants have been in advance of u.s, in the publication of the plates of .'sassanian coin- 
representing the p.itient accumulations of 30 years of the life of M. de Bartholom.-ei (1873 — second issue 1S75, with 
an introduction by Prof. B. Dorn). These examples, however, prove le.ss instructive than might have been anticip.ated. 
The sameness and iteration of the issues of the Sas-anians has alwavs been a subject of remark, but the -ingulai 
deficiency of important novelties has seldom been -o prominently displayed as in this collection, whose representative 
specimens spread over 32 well-filled 410. plates. — [E. T.] 


Subjects Already Undertaken, with the N.ames of Contributors. 


Phcenician Coins 

Coins of the Jews 

Bactrian and Iiido-Soythio Coins . , 

Coins of the Sassaniiins of Persia . . 

early Arabico- Byzantine adaptatii 

Southern India 

Ceylon 

Arakau and Pegu .... 

the Khalit's of Spain, etc. 

the Fatimites of Egypt . . 

the IkhshiJi'.s 

the Selpiks and Atibeks . , 


the Bengal Sultans . . 
the EussO-Tatar Dynasties 


Dr. JuLtes Euting, Strassburg. 

AIr. F. AV. Madden. 

Gen. a. Cunningham. Arclueologieal Surveyor of India. 

Mr. Edward Thomas, E.R.S. 

M. F. DE S.lCLCi’, Paris. 

Sir Walter Elliot, late Madr.is C. 3 . 

Mr. Khys D.avids. Ute Ceylon C S. 

Sir Arthur Ph.ayre, late Corannssionor of British Burma’n. 
Don P.a.scu.al de G.aa'angos, Madrid. 

M. H. Sauvaire. Cairo. 

Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, Keeper of Coins, B M. 

Mr. Stanley L. Poole. C.C.C., Oxford. 

Dr. H. Blochmann, Calcutta. 

Professor Gregorieff. St. Petersburg. 



















MITHRADATES I (satraps,^ PHRAATES H, ARTABANUS n, HIMERUS, 


MiTHRADATES H. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA. 


ADVANCED NOTICE. 


Since the issue of the tentative prospectus of an International Numismata Orientalia, based upon the original 
edition of Marsden's Numismata Orientalia, some important modification^ of the preliminary plan and general scupe 
of the work have recommended themselves to the Publishers, which have equally commended themselves to the Editor's 
chief supporters. 

The first design comprehended the narrow purpose of the continuation and completion of the substance of the 
old text published in 1S22, with the concurrent reproduction of the admirably executed Copper-plates, prepared for 
Marsden's work, which had recently become the property of ^lessrs. Tnibnei Co. 

In both these departments the present undertaking now ab^umes a new and independent form. In lieu of 
accepting the task of making coins follow and supplement history, it seek:, to prove the claims of NuInl^lnatic 
science to a higher mission in the illustration of the annals of olden time, to a power of in'.truction and teaching 
where written history is defective, and, in us lowest phase, of enabling us to test and rectify imperfectly preserved facts. 

Under this expanded view, therefore, many subordinate section-? of Mar^den > oM work will either be reduced to 
due proportions in reference to the uninsiructive nature or their mvitenaU or omitted alt igether: while on the other hand a 
class of subjects uncontemplated in the first International scheme will be mtroluced and included in this revised pro- 
gramme. For instance, instead of placing the Dynasties of the Khalifs of Baghdad, as of old, at the head of the list, 
a previous monograph has been devoted to the illustration of the first efforts in the art of coining, as exhibited in the 
electnim and gold pieces of Lydia and Persia, by Mr. Head. ^Mr. Gardner's contribution on the Parthians is already before 
the public. These will be followed by the Phcemcian coins of Asia Minor by our eminent German coadjutor, Dr. 
Euting ; and Mr. Madden, whose speciahte lies in the *• History of the Jewish Coinages,*’ will hereafter embody in our 
pages his exhaustive studies m that division of critical numismatics. 

General Cunningham’s ludo-Scythian series, the materials of which — eniiched by the unprecedentedly choice 
contents of the late Peshawar aoa/— arc arranged and on their way home from India, will now find a fitting introduction 
in a full and thnce-elaborated review of “the Bactnan successors of Alexander the Great,” to which, as a labour of* 
love, he has devoted himsdf since lus first appearance as a Numismatic coadjutor of James Prinsep m 1836. 

Secondly, in regaul to the ilIusiratuMis ot the ol-l wuik, which it was once jiropused to relv upon : they have 
been found, however excellent in themselves, practically unsuitable, either in grouping or mechanical accuracy, for the 
advanced demands of the piesent flay. Iii.leed. the improved pioee-ses by which "Cience has taught us to obtain, at 
a less cost, absolute Sun facsimiles, has necessarily sup-^iscded the hand and eye of the engraver, past or present, however 
perfect m his craft. 

As far as the immediate state of the publication is concerned, it may be mentioned as a plea for seemino’ 
delay — that, in an amateur work of this kjnd, there are many obstacles to continuous or periodical issu^es, and it 
has been the Editor's aim rather to avoid such publications as were merely mechanical or repetitive ; but, on the other 
hand, there has been no laek of .support of the most elii'.iciu character, either at home or abroad — indeed, the 
Eilitor has had to fiechne many oilers of contrilnitions on the part of Numismatists of established reputation, as 
our lists are virtually made up beyond any prospect of absence of nutter or immediate chance of publication of many of 
the already accepted papers. ^ 

Mr. Khys I)a\ids Lsuy on Ceylon Coins is now presented. ^Ir. Rogeis’ paper has also appeared as Part IV. 
Sir V’. Elliot and the Editor are engaged upon the Coins of Southern India— which have lately received some 
important accessions fiom Kulhapui. M. Sau\aire’s article has lung been ready, under Mr. Rogers’ careful translation 
but Its length has hitherto precluded its [.ublication. ’ 

M. (le Saulcy is. as of uld, ever prepared to come to the front when his aid is called for,— and Dr. Blochmann 
has already done so much, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, towards the illustration of the local 
Coinages, tha.t we have meiely to reprint his papers whenever the serial arrangement of our articles may Cuill for a con- 
secutive continuation ot the I athan coins of Imperial Dchli. The Editor s own section of the general series is likewise 

reserved for .somewhat similar motives. 


M. ( Iregorietf s completion o! his Tatar Dynasties has been temporarily deferred by his late responsibilities as President 
of the Oriental Congress at St. Petersburg. M. Tiescnhausen, whom we might have enlisted and who would willingly 
Join our ranks at this time, has anticipated us in his elaborate survey of “ Les Monnaies des Khalifes Orientaux ” (187a) 
vvdiich may v\ ell claim to constitute /'.v staiulard authority, in iu own department, for many years to come. In another 
diMsiim of Numismatics, the Kussi.in savants^ have been in advance of iis, in the publication of the plates of Sassanian 
coiri-s representing the patient accumulations ot 30 yeais of the life of ^I. de Bariholomo:! (1S73 — second issue 1873 with 
mi introduction by Prof. 1>. Dorn;, lliese e\am])les, however, prove less instructive than might have been anticipated. 
1 he sameness and iteration of the issues of the .'^assanians has always been a subiect of remark, but the singular 
dcticiency of important noveaie-? has -sellr.n been so prominently displayed as in this collection, whose representative 
Specimens -spread over 32 well-tilled 4to. plates. — [L. T.j ^ 


Si. EJECTS Already Undertaken, with the Names of Contridetors, 


Pho-'nician Coins 

C*’ius of the Jews 

B:i''tnau and Tndo-Scythic Coins . . . , 

Coins of tho Sa^sauian^ of Per.fia .... 

early Arahico-By/.autme adaptation 

— Sonfhorn In'ha 

Arakari and IVeu 

tiio Khalifs of tipain. etc. . . . 

— — the Fatimitf-s of Beypt . . . . 

tile Ikh-:indi5 

— the Soljuks and Atabeks .... 

the Bengal Sultans ..... 

the Russo-Tatar Dynasties . . . 


Dr. .Tultus Ecting, Strassburg. 

Me. F. \V. Madden. 

CUN-NINGHAM. Arclueological Surveyor of India. 

Mr. Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 
il. F. DE Saulct, Parb. 

Sir Walter Elliot, late llailras C.S. 

fciR Arthur Phayre. lute Commissioner of British Burmah. 

Don Pa-cual de Gay-.yngus, Hiidrid. 

JI. H. saly'aire, Cairo. 


Hr. Reginald bTUARr Poole, Keeper of Coins, B H 
Mr. ;^TANLEY L. Poole. C'.C.C., Oxford. ' ' 

Dr. H. Blochmann, Calcutta. 

Professor Grlgorieff, St. Petersburg. 
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Ruins of the JETAtN'-iXAEAMA, a Buddhist Temple at Rvlastipuea. (See § 37.) 


OX THE AXCIEXT COIXS AXE MEASURES OF CEYLOX. 


PAET I. Eeferexces to Coins in Buddhist Literature. 


1. Cevlon and Kaslnnir are tlie only parts of India -nhicli pretend to possess a continuous 
native history. That of Ceylon is much the more ancient and complete, and as in it coins are 
not unfrequently mentioned, even in the earliest periods, it might have been supposed that some 
specimens of great age ’would have survived to our own days. Such is not however the case. 
TLe have at present only one series of coins of fini.''hcd form and of a comparatively late date, 
beginning in the middle of the tweEth and ending at the close of the thirteenth century.’^ Our 
subject therefore di-vides itseE naturally into two parts: in the first of which will be considered 
the data regarding coins and measures found in the Buddhist literature of Ceylon ; while in the 
second those medieval coins which have come down to us will be described and illustrated. 

2. Mr. Thomas has already pointed out’ how frequent are the allusions to money in the 


' Just as I go to press I learn that there are some coins in 
the Colombo iluseum -nith illegible inscriptions in sipiare PhR 
characters. It would be iuterestinu to le.arn whether they bear 
any of the signs, such as j or «, which have only as yet been 


found in Cevlon inscriptions. If not, they are probably im- 
portations from India. 

" lu his introductory essay to the Numismata Crientalia, 
‘ Ancieut Indian Weights,' p. 40. 
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sacred literature of the Buddhists; and as these occur in books of very different ages and 
authenticity, it will be necessary to qirote and discuss the most important passages. "VYithout 
r, detailed examination of the passages themselves, wc may easlB' bo led to draw conclusions 
much too wide. Spence Hardy’s statement, ^ for instance, that ‘in the most ancient laws of the 
Buddhists the distinction is recognized between coined money and bullion,’ is not confirmed by 
the texts hitherto accessible, unless the word ‘ coined ’ be taken in an imusually extended sense. 

3. The time has scarcely arrived when anything can be affirmed with certainty as to the 
age of the different books of the Xorthern Buddhists: they show a state of belief much later 
and more developed than that of the Southern Church ; but they claim a very high antiquity, 
and it is well known that amongst these ruder peoples the Buddhist mythology had a much more 
I'apid development than that which took place in Magadha and in Ceylon. Buddhism became 
the State religion of the Indo-Skythians under Kanishka at about the beginning of our era, 
lait no canon of the Northern Buddhists was settled at the council held under his auspices. - 
The books considered sacred by the Northern Church are mostly of much later date ; but 
'ome of them were certainly translated into Chinese in the first century a.d. — that is, if 
reliance can be placed on the later native historians of China,® besides whose statements we 
have very slight data of any chronological value. Eugene Burnouf has given several instances 
of the mention of coins in those portions of the Northern Buddhist books he has translated,^ 
and has discussed their values in a special note (p. 597). As all these works are of unknown 
authorship and date, but probably at least 700 years after our era,® the only conclusion to be drawn 
from these references is that they add simply nothing to our knowledge of the dates at which the 
coins mentioned in them were first used. 

4. The canon of the Southern Buddhists was settled two centuries and a half earlier than 
the time of Kani^hka, viz. under the Emperor Asoka in Papaliputra, about 250 b.c. ; and it 
includes separate works by different authors.® The following passage occurs in the first chapter 
of the inedited Maha Yagga in the Yinaya Pitaka, and also in the first chapter of fhe Eammavdcam, 
containing the liturgy used at the admission of laa-meu to the Buddhist order of mendicants, of 
which several translations and editions have already appeared.'^ (p. 6, line 4, of Mr. Dickson’s 
edition of theUpasampada-Kammavaca) ‘ If any mendicant takes a pdda {i.e. a quarter), or anything 


* Eastern Monachism, p. GO. 

- La"' n, Iiiili'e'he' AlteTthiim-kunilo. 2nd ed. vol. ii. p. S.36. 
My ■ l!udd!ii'm,' p. 239. ‘ Fou Kmie Ki,’ p. 24S. 

’ lir.d, TiaveU nf Fa Ili.iii, etc., pp. xx, tt>ei[.: Eoraantic 
Leif-ntl of S.'iky.i Buddha, p. vi. 

* Thu-, the- suvarna i, ^pokt'll ed’ in the Kanakavarna sutra 

aii'l ill tile' I'unia avad-'ina (Burnouf, Introduction a ITu'toire du 
1; luiidlu'iue, pp. 91, 23S, 21.3, 21.5); the in the 

I'nia .iv.id.'m.i (ihid, p. 147 ; compare IlodersonV F.-,ay=, 1.S74, 

20 and in the I’lirna av.idana ^ibid, pp. 23G, 243, 2.5S( : the 
j iii.iia in the Divya avadana (itiid, p. l4fo ; the muxnhx in the 
ri'.uia ai.ul.'iiia (ibid, p. 243) : the hiknni in the A-^oka avadana. 
iM'-i’ii 1-1 part of the- Divya av.ad.tna (ihiil, p. .392. and ci.nipare 
on the Work itielf HoJosonh Essays, 1674, p. 17); and laatly the 


dihum in this latter work and in the Hiranvapani avadana (ibid 
p. 4;12. note). ' ' 

« Ihid, pp. 64, 2:51, .5-5.5 : Weher’s Sanskrit Literature, p. 262. 

« This is clear from internal evidence: compare also James 
D’Alwis, Buddhist Sirvana, pp. 18, 19. 

' The Padre Maria Percotn, Missionary in Ava and Pegu, 
translated it into Italian in 1776, and Professor Adler into 
riennan tor the fir^t volume of Eirgcr’s Deutsches gemeinniit- 
zi-.o-^ Jlasazin, I.cipzii, 17S7. The Eev. Benj. Clough trans- 
lated it into English in the second volume of the Miscellaneous 
Trand.itions from Oriental Languages, Loudon, 1834, and most 
of it vvas edited in Pali, uith a Latin translation, by Professor 
Siii.--el, Bonn, 1841. The bc>t edition is that by Mr. Dickson 
in the J.E.A.S. tor 1S75, with English translation and notes. 
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of the value of a pwla or more, lie is ipso facto unfrocked.’ Mr. Dickson translates pada ‘ tlie 
quarter of a pagoda,’ the pagoda being a small gold coin lately current in South India and 
worth 7s. 6d. Mr. Childers says in his Dictionary, ‘There is a coin called pMlo (Ab. 480); 
Subhiiti quotes pordna-l-altdpanassa catuftho hhugo pddo, and states it is worth about sevenpence.' 
The Abhidhanappadipika, to which the reference is given, was written in the twelfth century, 
and makes it the fourth part of a weight, apparently of the nikkha, which is made equal to five 
suvannas (§ 23 below). So that we have three modern authorities each giving a different meaning 
to the word. It is evident that they do not really know in what sense it was originally used, and 
there is nothing to prove that it meant a coin at all ; it may have been a weight, either of gold, 
silver or copper, recognized as a basis of calculation or a medium of exchange.* All that can 
be said is that it was certainly of small value. 

5. In the Dhammapada, a collection of ethical verses from other books of the Three 
Pitakas, and one of the latest works included in the canon by Asoka’s council, the word kahapana 
is used in verse 186: Xa kahapana- tas-sena titti kdmesu vijjati, ‘Xot by a rainfall of kahapanas 
will there be satisfaction in the midst of lusts.’ The exact derivation and meaning of the word 
kahapana is not quite so clear as one could wish. The corresponding Sanskrit word karshapana 
occurs already in Manu and Panini, of which the former is certainly, and the latter probably, 
earlier than the earliest possible date of the Dhammapada. It is clearly derived from karsha, the 
name of a small weight ; but payia, which is usually supposed to be the second part of the com- 
pound, would not explain the second d, while the root pan ‘ to barter or bet,’ is not used with 
the prefix d except in the nominal derivative dpana ‘ market,’ which does not help us much. In 
trying to determine the exact meaning from the texts, we are met with an ambiguity of expression 
which is only the reflexion of an ambiguity in idea; just as even in Enghsh the words ‘coin’ 
and ‘ money ’ are very vaguely used. Coin may, I think, be legitimately used in two senses ; 
firstly, of pieces of metal bearing the stamp or mark of some person in authority as proof of their 
purity, and of their being of fuU weight ; and secondly, of pieces similarly stamped, but thereby 
acquiring a value beyond that of an equal weight of metal (by the mark or stamp implying a 
promise to receive the coin at a higher than its intrinsic value). The latter, like our pennies and 
shillings, might be more appropriately termed tokens. JIow there was a time in India, before coins 
in either of these senses were struck, when mere pieces of bulhon without stamp at ah, or merely 
with some private stamp, were used as money — that is, as a medium of exchange : ^ and the word 
karshapana, as used by the authors mentioned above, may mean either coins proper of the weight 
of a karsha, or only such pieces of metal of that weight. The latter was almost certainly its 
original meaning both in Sanskrit and Pali, and is, I think, the meaning in this verse of the 
Dhammapada. Buddhaghosha mentions* a gold and silver as well as the ordinary (that is, bronze 
or copper) kahapana ; and Professor Childers thinks that only gold pieces can be referred to in our 

* Loc. cit. p. 13. meaninj from ‘a foot' to ‘a quarter’ through the idea of one le; 

^ Euhtlingk and Eoth refer to a pas^^age in the Satapatha being the fourth of a qiuulruped. 

Brahmana where plda means the lourth of a certain gold weight; 3 Mr. Thoma-, .Vneient Indian tTeishts, p, ,37. 

hut to none where it means coin. They explain the change of ^ lu the passage quoted below, 13. 
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passage. But copper pieces u’ill satisfy the requirements of eTery other passage, except one legendary 
one, where the word occurs and considering the much greater value of copper then than now, it is 
not so certain that we need even here take the word in any other than its ordinary sense. The value 
of tlie kahajDana changed of course with the varying value of copper, and even its weight may have 
varied a good deal ; as much at least as different -ipeciiuens of the fruit of the karsha {Terminaha 
heUrrici) vary among themselves.- Its .size and ^hapc are uncertain; but this at least can he said, 
that the sculptor of the has-reliefs at Barahat® (who cannot have lived much more than a century 
later than the compiler of the Dhammajjada) makes them square. Lastly, it should he mentioned 
that, according to iMr. Childers, the word kahapana itself meant primarily a small weight,^ and that 
our authorities differ hopelessly about the weight of the karsha: the Sanskrit authorities making 
it equal to si.rfecii nuishas, each of whieh=’2i ma^akas=.5 ratis ; while Moggallana (§ 23) makes 
the akkha (which, teste Bohtlingk-Both, is the 'amc as the kar.sha) = 23 masakas=5 ratis (that 
= nuislia ). On the former calculation Mr. Thomas makes the karshapana = to 140 grains, 
one of our current pennies weigliing about 144 grains. M. Leon Feer quotes a form gahapana 
from the Jatakas (Etude sur les Jatakas, p. 1()2). The old form Karisapana, mentioned by 
Moggallana (v. 431), has not yet been found in the texts. 

(J. There is a curious expression at Dhammapada, v. lUS; ‘"Whatever .sacrifice or offering 
a man may make here during a wlnjle }'ear in order to get merit, all of it is not worth a 
qiiri/irr."' Tlie commentator explains it ‘to mean a quarter of the virtuous mind of one re- 
verencing lioly men.’ This seems forced, but must be, I think, the real meaning of the words, 
taken in tlie eonnexioti in whieh they stand. 

7. The only other portion of the three Pitakas published is the Khuddaka Pathaj» the 
shortest hook In the Buddhi't Bible, a suleetioii of Buddhist livmns edited bv Mr. Childers for 
the Journal of the I’oyal A-iatie Soeiety, L'si)!l. In it no mention is made of coins, but it is 
said that ‘ iu the other world there will be no trafficking by means of gold.’® These two 
works would scarcely have been looked upon as sacred by the Council of Asoka held in b.c. 
24i), nnless they had been composed .some time before it. They may therefore he approximatelv 
placcd at lea-t as cai'ly as the end of the fourth century before Christ. 

S. T caiiui it refrain from adding here a reference to a passage occurring in the Parajika of 
the fir-t I’itaka, and al-o in the Batthapahi Sutta of the second Pitaka, although the texts arc 
not yet acee'sible. In the former we have au account of the maimer iu which a certain Sudinna 


^ They are all qiinteil in the inlh'Win? The ei- 

c* pti<iii, a douhttul uiio. is roirrred to ]« l..\v. 1';. .Tataka 

’2-j, W'mp.ireil with 1*^). -2. (’i)nip.irr Thomri-i, p tl, note 6. 

■ Mr. Thomas con-uh r' that tiii> 3r}rol>,il.in S‘xd tormed the 
hi'i-s u[)''n whii'h tlc' old Km-yh'i of u’T.iin-. wa^ Iranud, It 
( ' ai^^fiturod an arride "f t xtondod . in it- drv -.fat*- it v a^* 

lirilo -id>|ert to rhiii^'-t', it mm- rt-adilv a^ailahl^- in the Ih'i/ar- as 
a rMiintiTi'lu 1 k «‘t <'th*r 'vvij’ht-, and tinilh th** Hrdmarv Mauht 
aei'iinl- ( Ins. ly witli tin- iMpur- d ani'Hint. Tnd* nl -t If. t» d -p. < i- 
intLs ct (h '!<■( vft'i Ironi LLil-a, now in the lu'h.t Mu-stuni, 
Mujh a? hmdi as 144 aTam-*. 


3 Cunnimrham, Report of the Bena-al As. Soc., quoted in 
Ancunt Indian tiiiht-. p. 59, note, enmpared "witli } 15 lielow. 

* al-o -ee Fthw. Etude -nr h- .J.'itaka-. p. 102. And Cole- 
brnnke. E^^ay- (ed. Cowell), vui. i. p. 531, says, ‘A pana or 
kai^h.'ipana is a mt'tsurt i*! eoppt-r as Mell as of >ilver.’ 

’ laU'bidl, p, :U. "abbam pi tani na chatubhae'am eti. Comp, 
p. :iud tbe pa?-ai:e ijUutetl by Prof. Mas Muller in his note 
t > V. 157. 

X attbi hirafmt'na kayakkayam. p. 11 of the separate edition. 
Prof. ChildiT- tran-lates "no traEhckimr /or s’old,’ but tbe instru- 
mental case is doubtless used of the mtiUuin of exchange. 
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porsuadecl his parents to alloTv him to enter the Buddhist Order of ^lendicants, and was afterwards 
tempted by them to return to a lajunan’s life. In the latter a similar story, for the most part in 
the very same words, is told of Eatthapala. In the translation of the former by the Eev. S. 
Coles we read that Sudinna’s mother ‘ made two heaps for him, one of gold coins and the other 
of gold . . . . , and covered over those heaps with mats.’ ^ In the translation of the latter by 
the liov. D. J. Gogerly we read that Batthapala’s father ‘ caused to be piled up a great heap 
of coined and uncoined gold, and covered it ndth a mat.’- The proffered wealth is in each case 
refused, the mendicant ad^dsing that ‘ the gold coins and the gold ’ (as Coles renders) or ‘ the 
gold and bullion ’ (as Gogerly here translates) should be thrown into the river. I have Kttle 
doubt that the Pali words in all four passages are identical. Can they be the same as those 
used in the formula quoted by Burnouf as the standing mode of describing Gautama’s own entry 
into the mendicant life ? Burnouf quotes the passage from two Suttas of the second PiUtka ; 
and the words in question are simply ixihhidaui hirciFim-vivanmind The first word, pabhuta. 
is cither an archaic form of, or more probably a simple misreading for, the usual pahuta* ‘much,’ 
while each of the two parts of the following compoimd signifies ‘ gold.’ That there was some 
shade of difference in the meaning of the two words is clear I think from the expression hirnnnam 
I'd suvannam vd ‘either gold or gold,’ in a commentary on the Patimokkha,’’ bitt what the 
difference was when the second Pitaka was composed is not so easy to say. Both words are 
constantly used both in Sanskrit and Pali in the simple sense of gold, both words also occur 
as names for a particular weight.’’ As names of weights the Suvanna according to MoggaUana 
would seem to weigh forty Hirannas, for it is equal to forty akkhas, an aksha is the same as a 
karsha, and hirahna at J ataka, p. 92, is replaced by kahapana at page 91." But the usage of the 
fifth or tweffth century after Christ is poor evidence for the usage of the fourth century before 
Christ. It is quite possible that ‘ treasure and gold,’ or ‘ gold and bullion,’ or ‘ pounds of 
gold,’ or ‘yellow gold,’ woidd be the right rendering of hiranna-suvannaiii in the passages 
under con.si deration ; but to decide these points we must have more texts before us. It will 
be of advantage, meanwhile, to have noted the similarity of the passages. 

9. The date of the next work we have to consider is very uncertain. The orthodox 
Buddhists believe Kaccayana’s Grammar to be the work of a contemporary of Gautama : this is 
certainly incorrect, and even as late as the time of Buddhaghosha it was not acknowledged as 
the supreme authority on Pali grammar. The rules, explanations and examples are acknow- 
ledged by tradition to be by different hands, and the passage now to be quoted occurs among 
these later additions.® The Sinhalese tradition is, however, strong evidence that the work was 
composed in India and at a very early date — early, that is, as compared with the commentators 

’ Journal of the Ceylon As. Soc. 1876-1877, p. 187. below (§ 23): and both the Suvanna and the Karshap.ana 

® Journal of the Ceylon As. Soc. 1847-1848, p. 95. weighed 80 rafis according to Mann. Thomas, loc. cit. p. 13. 

2 Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi, p. 863. Comp. Feer, Etude " So in Bohtlinsk-Eoth the hirafiua is ^aid to be =the karsha. 
siir les Jatakas, p. 107. a On Kaccayana's date see James D’Alwis in his ‘ Introduction’ 

* bh and A can scarcely be distinguished in Ceylon 5ISS. to Kacclyana; Weber's review of this Introduction in Indische 

“ MinayefE, p. 78. on Patimokkha, ch. 8, v. 13. Streifen, vol. ii. pp. 316-343; and especially Burnell On the 

5 HiraSSa is so used at Jataka 92, 22, Mah. 163, 2 : Suvanna Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians,' 1875, pp 61-62. 
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of tlie fifth century. At page 130 of 31. Senart’s excellent edition, under examples of the use 
of the ablative, occurs the curious expre.ssion : satasind or satena handho naro, ‘ a man bound for 
a hundred,’ where one would expect baddho, and where the ablative is certainly .strange. In 
a similar wav, at Jataka 2d-l. 24, we have satena J/ifaJdso, ‘a .slave bought for a hundred.’ Whether 
in thc'C jia'^agos ‘ a hundred ’ means coins, or shells, or cattle, or weights of bullion, or corn, or 
other gCMiids, is nut certain, but I should take it to mean one himdrcd pieces of copper, i.e. 
kahapanas.^ It will be seen hereafter that in the fifth century in Cevlon higher numerals 
were used in the same manner. Again, at p. 158, iqja nikkhe kahetpanam, ‘the karshapana is less 
than the nishka,’ is given as an example of the use of the locative; here the grammarian 
wlio made the example was evidently thinking of weight, as the word nikkha is never in 
Pali used for a coin.- In 3Ianu the weight of the nishka is 320 ratis in gold as against 80 ratis 
fur the karshapana in copper. 

In. We next come to the Patimokkha, a compilation of unknown date, giving a classification, 
from the 3'inaya PiUika, of offences against the rules of the Buddhist order of mendicants. It is 
certainly very old, but, not having been included in the canon by Asoka’s Council, can scarcely 
have existed long before that time. xV conuuentator of the fifth century ® says indeed, according 
to 3Ir. Tumour’s translation, ‘Bhagawa {i.e. Gautama himself) taking his place in the midst of this 

assembly, held in the 3Veluwana edifice at Eajagaha, in the first year of his Buddhahood, 

proprninded the Patimokkham ; ’ but it is impossible that the book so called should have come into 
existence until after the monastic .sy.stcm was worked out and settled in great detail, which it 
certainly was not at the time referred to. The .same commentaries arc used for the Patimokkha 
and the Vinaj'a Pipika, and the passages to be quoted probably occur also word for word in the 
latter. At verses S, 9, and 10 of the sixth chapter [the A'isaggiya] cifara-cetapanud are 
mentioned, which 3Ir. Dick.son tran.dates ‘money to buy robes.’^ The origin of the expression 
is doubtful, Profes.sor Childers ascribing the latter part of the compound to a confusion between 
the two roots ci and cit, and 3Ir. 3Iinayeff, 3Ir. Dickson and one of the commentaries,® spelling 
the word cetapanna and making it masculine, while Professor Childers, another Pali commen- 
tary and 31. Henart,® .-spell it cetapana, which makes it neuter. The former commentator explains 
it ‘ gold, or a pearl, or a jewel, or coral, or cotton cloth, or thread, or raw cotton,’ that is to 
say, materials which could bo made into a robe or bartered to procure one ; the latter explains it 
.-dimply ‘price’ or value (mula'i, but does not say in what. The term may therefore be rendered 
‘ means to procure a set of rube>,’ and docs not necessarily infer the existence of coined money. 


^ M. nart tran^latts ‘piC-rfstlo moiin ]rut la- atMition 
ni't lUicttl} ilr.i3VB to tltw p*nnt. Th^’ curious may c^miparo 
Jipl'Ai-' xvii. 2 . 3, 1, wIhti' * huntln-il-'’ nt 'ihar an '•pok»ii "t, 
.iP(i v.'i.’A tiu' Authori/* <I Vf r'ii-n in-wt-: tla* wr-r-l ‘'•hi-kt!"/ 
3vhiU' ->mp •'I'bolar^ aa-ouIU pr« ter to un*i' r^tainl lambs. 

- S. btl'i'.v, ^ 23. T]i'MiLi>. AiiP. Tii‘1 ^V. iiilit'. p. 13. 

^ The Journal of the Tltin:.!! A«. Snr. 

Vo], vii. 1>3'^, p. A "tt of ruh-" ralh*! r.'itinp>kkh.i i-* n\c 

tiiiu ' BP luh'ip .1 in piihli'h' <1 part' of tIb Tiraka- TMiamm !p oia, 
V. T'* ' I'';. 373; Parajika.J. rryhm A'. lS')7.p 173 >urti 

^'lpata, p. 03 ; and I?amaLLLia-phaIa Sutta, Bumoui, Lotus. 


But it i-, to say the loa^t, doubtful whether the hook now known 
a> I atiniokklia is referred to. Comp. Hardy, Alanual, p. 19S ; 
hau'**.dl Jhtaka, p. ^3; Tumour in the J.B.A.S. vi. 519, 523; 
B.al.Catrna.p. ISO. Thatthewmd P.'itimokkha 3vaMn u^e before 
the wurk -0 railed a^^umed its present shape, is dear from the 
fa.-t that the wmd oecuiA twiee in the Patimokkha itsell. Dick- 
s' m. p 27. 

• [‘.tc- 47 "1 tii< =fpnr:ue eOition from the Journal of the 
li 'y.tl A^iatio S"'q»_rv. 1''75, 

p. I-'' "t Mr Miiia}ett'> edition, St. Petersburg, 1869. 

P. 0-2 ut his separate edition ot Kaccavana, 



THE PATIirOKEHA. 


11. T erses 18 and 19 say: ‘If a priest receives or gets another to receive for him gold and 
silver [coin], or if he thinks to appropriate [money] entrusted to him, it is a nisaggiya fault. 
If a priest makes use of the various kinds of money, it is a nisaggiya fault.’ I quote from 
Mr. Dickson’s translation, but the vords I have bracketed are not found in the original, and 
the word ‘money’ in the latter verse is in Pali rupiya, which Professor Childers in his Dictionary 
translates silver, hidlion. Heither the Pali rupiya, nor the Sanskrit equivalent riipya, are derived 
from rupa in its sense of image, figure, or are ever used in the sense of ‘ bearing an image,’ for 
which the correct expression is rupin} Silver is called rupiya on account of its beauty, its shining 
appearance, just as gold is called suranna on account of its fine colour. The commentator on this 
passage- explains rupiya by jdiarupa-rajata, gold and silver, but this is rather a gloss on the rule 
than a philological explanation of the icord. Moggallana distinctly confines the sense of the word 
to silver.^ The text is as follows: — 18. Yo pana bhikkhu jataruparajatam ugganheyya va 
ugganhapeyya va upanikkittam va sadiyeyya nisaggiyaiii pacittiyam. 19. Yo pana bhikkhu 
nanappakarakam rupiyasamvoharana samapajej'ya nisaggiyam pacittiyain.* I would translate: 
‘ 18. If again a mendicant should receive gold or silver, or to get some one to receive it for him, or 
allow it to he put in deposit for him, it is a fault requiring restitution. 19. If again a mendicant 
should engage in any of the various transactions in silver, it is a fault requiring restitution,’ where 
‘ transactions in silver ’ must refer, I think, to the use of silver as a medium of exchange. 

12. In the Bhikkhuni-Pdtimokkhaih, or Rules for Huns, occurs the passage, ‘ A mm collecting 
for a heavj^ cloak may coUect as much as 4 kamsas ; if she should collect beyond this, it is a fault 
requiring restitution. A nun collecting for a light cloak may coUect as much as 2| kamsas ; if 
she should collect beyond this, it is a fault requiring restitution.’ ^ There is some imcertainty as 
to the derivation and meaning of kainsa, which, as a measure of value, is only found in this passage. 
The word usually means copper, bronze, or a brass pot or plate; but the commentator® explains it 
here as ‘ four kahapanas,’ an explanation foimd also in Moggallana’s vocabulary.'^ In Sanskrit 
literature the word is only found in the sense of a brass pot or cup ; but the Sanskrit lexicographers 
give kaihsa as an equivalent of adhaka (a measure of capacity).® Mr. Childers regards it here as 
a derivative from, or a dialect variety of, karsha ; but this seems indefensible, and the use in 
primitive times of a particular form of brass cup or plate as a measure of value is by no means 
unlikely, while the expression ‘ a bronze ’ is exactly paralleled by ‘ a copper ’ as used sometimes in 
English.® The tradition preserved in the Kankha Yitarani, that the weight of the kamsa, as a 
measure of value, was considered equal to four kahapanas, may or may not be well founded ; one 
can only say that if the value were really so small, the idea of a cup or vessel can scarcely have 
been present to the mind of those who used the word. 


1 Pinini perhaps thought differently. See the note in Anc. 
Ind. Weights, p. 39, but the passages quoted by BOhtlmgk- 
Eoth are conclusive. 

^ MinayefF, p. 80. 

3 Verses 486, 489, 903. 

* Minayeff, p. 10. Dickson, p. 20. 

3 MinayefE, p. 103. 


® Kankhk Titarani, ibid, p. 104. 

~ Abhidhinappadipiki, 905 ; he probably follows the fifth 
century commentary. 

- Bohtlingk-Roth, s.v. Compare below, § 32, table ; and 
Thomas, Anc. Ind. Weights, p. 26. 

'* Compare also the use of savanna, § 23, and of ridi in 
Sinhalese. 
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13. In tlie commentaries written in Ceylon in the fifth century a.d. by Bucldhaghosha, we 
find the following explanations. At page G6 of his edition of the Patimokkha, MinayefF quotes 
a commentator’s explanation of chora, a thief, as being one who takes amdhing of the value 
of five masakasi or more. Here the word masaka might just possibly mean a weight, but in 
the following passage that can scarcely be the case. The Kankha-Htarani on Patimokkha vi. 
10, quoted above, calls gold and silver and lutrshupanas and md^akas forbidden objects.- Another 
eommentarv on verse 18 says: ‘By rojata (silver) is meant the karshapana, the metal masaka, 
the wooden masaka, the lacquer masaka, which are in use.’(I) And the Samanta-pasadika on 
the same passage says:^ ‘■juturitpa is a name of suvanna (gold), which is also called satthuvanna 
because it is like the colour of Gautama Buddha,’(I) and after explaining rujata (which exphi- 
uatiou MinayefF has left out in his edition, perhaps because it is the same as that given above), 
goes on: ‘In this pa^-age kaliapana is either that made of gold or that made of silver {rupiyap 
or tlie ordinary one: the metal luii'aka mean" that made of copper, brass, etc,; the wooden 
nu't'aka means that made of sura wood or of the outside of the bambu, or lastly of palmyra 
leaf, oil which a figure has been cut {riipm'n chiniJitca ■, the lacquer masaka means 

that made of lac or gum, on which a figure has been caused to rise up ' {riipam samntthu- 
pi'fcd kata-hidsttko). Then, after explaining the words ‘ which are in use,’ it continues : ‘ Lastly, 
every kind should be includc-d, whether made of bone, or skin, or the fruits or seeds of 
trees, and whether with a raised imago or without one.’ It adds that the four forbidden 
things are silver, gold, the gold masaka, and the .silver masaka, a different explanation from 
that given above. The annexed cut of a lacquer medal in the possession of Col. Pearse, Pt.A., 
may perhaps represent ."uch a lacquer masaka as has just been referred to. 



14. 4Ve next come to the Jatakas, the date of the present text of which is verv uncertain. 
It seems that a collection of Jataka stories was one of the earlie.st Buddhist books, and was 
included in the canon as settled by the Pataliputra Council under xlsoka ; but it is the onlv 
book of that canon which has not been handed down to us in a shape purporting to be identical 



^ The nuifjnka i? the sotd *'f a btan W. eit. p. 

11\ ,iu'l i" U't'l ill 't n-o at Mali. 3. Jii ll.inlv'-s 
Lefffinl' aii'l Tltt'itrir-j ot the I^^l'Idhi^t^. ^ an- nKnti«>iR'd who 
‘had 11 " cattle, ii'j ti'dd 'ipjt cvtii much a- l«>ur iiia-a^, each of 
winch H ol the weight ut si.x mara set•d^) aud no grain/ iSoe 
below, 23. 

- Muiayclfs Pat. p. 79. ^’onip. end thi^ parairiaph. 

2 Ibid, p. ■''0, The fidl tfXt is a> l-dlows ■ — Jat'Uupai-J’nfnn 
>1 ■ jtit'h ujuiui nuota SHf'inH'iisa nuiHant. tiun p‘in'i prL>'><i 

vann isadisii/h huU tasia &dtthuvakm'ji*iccati'\ pdiiaLujunt. 


.... Tiitthd k»h(ipa7io ti : suvcinnnhwijo xd rupipam^ypo 
I'l piik'itiko lu. Lohannwiko ti : tumhabjhddihi katamaialn. 
Jjurnmiisako ti ' sdradurund i-d viluptsildya vd antania^rj tula- 
puiiiy ftu pi t upafn chii'diti d katamdsako. Jatiimdsako ti : Idkhdaa 
rd ,iiyi/a.una ra > dpaid sa.autt/idpiivd katamdsako. Ye vohu/iuk 
gacchuntiti ■ i,aihd p<i„a pddena >ju yo yattha yattha jattapmle 
yadd yadd rahdram yaechati. Antonaso atthiniayo pi cnmmumayj 
pi t vKkkapuahtlnjauiuyrj px mm’itthdpitarupo aeamutthapitarupo 
su’a,., pi san.yah, talAo. TW greater part is given by Mr. Thomas 
At. Cl', p. t'2, note. 
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witli tliat accepted by the Council. The text exists now only in the commentary, the date of 
which is itself ^mkno^yn, though it was certainly written in Ceylon, and probably as late as the 
fifth century after Christ. Xo kind of literature is more susceptible of verbal alteration than the 
easy prose narrative which forms the bidk of the.se tales; so that, although the text is through- 
out kept distinct from the commentary, it cannot be depended upon as an accurate reproduction 
of the original form. And again, though the mention of money is so mixed up with the gist 
of some of the stories that it can scarcely be due in those cases to interpolation, and may very 
possibly date from the first invention of the stories in the time of Buddha, or even earlier, 
the names mentioned may have been inserted afterwards. The Pali version of the Jatakas is 
now being published by Mr. Fausbdll; and the first part, containing the Pali text of the Intro- 
duction and of 38 Jataka stories, has already appeared in Copenhagen. In these stories are 
the following notices of money. In the Scri-vanija Jataka’ some poor people ask a hawker 
to take an old pot in exchange for his wares. The pot was gold, but so old and dirty that 
they did not know it. The hawker sees their foolishness, and hoping to get it for nothing, 
says it is not worth even half a mdm};(t, and throwing it on the ground, goes away. Imme- 
diately afterwards another hawker comes up, and being made a similar oiler, honestly tells the 
ignorant owners that their old pot is worth ‘a hundred thousand’ (sata-sahassaih),- but gives 
them for it 500 hahdpanas and goods ‘worth 500’ (probably kahapanas). He then takes back 
eight kahapanas, and giving them to the captain of a vessel juA then sailing, he escapes 
with the pot. The other hawker soon returns, and offers something of small value for the 
pot, and when its owners tell him they have given it to another hawker for ‘a thousand’ 
(sahassaiii), he vainly pursues him, and then dies of grief and chagrin. The good hawker in 
this tale is the future Buddha; and had it been altered, the fact that he gave less than 
‘a thousand’ for what was worth ‘a himdred thousand’ might have been easily got over by 
some interpolation ; in any case the mention of money forms so important a part of the story 
that it must belong to a very early form of this Jataka. 

The next mention of money is in the Cullaka-setthi Jataka.” On the advice of the future 
Buddha, a man earns 16 kahapanas in one day by the sale of firewood, and afterwards sells 
grass to the king’s stable-keeper for ‘ a thousand,’ and subsequently acquires a capital of 
‘a hundred thousand,’ and marries the future Buddha’s daughter. 

In the Aandi-vasala Jataka^ we have the history of a prize ox who first loses a bet 
(abbhutaih) of ‘a thousand’ for his owner, when the latter calls him vicious; and then wins a 
wager of 2U00 when he calls him gentle; and in the next story the future Buddha, again 
cinder the form of an ox, wins for his mistress a bag containing 1000,” beinu- hire for drawiim- 
500 carts at two kahapanas a cart. 


^ Faii=bull*s Jataka, p. 111. 

’ At pages 69, line 1-5, aiul ITS, line 21, other gold pots are 
mentioned ■^ortli 100,000 cadi. 

^ Faushull’s J§itaka, p. 121. 


* Ibid, p. 191. 

® Saliussatthavika, J. 19-5. 20, eompaie ol. 1, ami oo, 20. 
See on a parallel expression in the Ki^-Vcda, Mr. Tliuiiui'. 
Anc. Ind. Weights, p. 33. 


DAVIDS 
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15. Mr. Faiisboll bas also published, from time to time 27 other Jataka stories/ but in 
these no mention is made of money. I pass on therefore to the commentary itself, in which the 
above stories are included. It commences with a short history of previous Buddhas, and then 
gives a succinct biography of Gautama Buddha. In the former a rich man says of his ancestors, 

‘ when they went to the other world, they did not take with them even one kahapana ; ’ and 
kahdjxinas and leaden pieces (si.sff) are mentioned among other kinds of wealth. ^ In the latter 
it is said that Yessantara’s mother gave him at his birth a purse containing 1000, and Nalaka 
is said to have been horn in a family worth 87 kotis.^ Buddha^ gives Kisagotami a necklace 
‘worth a himdred thousand,’ and Anathapindika is said to have paid 18 kotis of gold (!) for 
the ground on which he built, at a further cost of 18 kotis, the Jetavana, the first Buddhist 
monastery.^ It is noteworthy that the only mention of gold kahapanas should be in this 
late version of an early legend, and in the commentator referred to above (§ 13). 

16. In Buddhaghosha’s commentary on the Sanjuitta Yikaya, written in the early part of 
the fifth century, king Kappina, a contemporary of Buddha, is said to have given 1000 to certain 
merchants;® and in his commentary on the Dhammapada (Faiisboll, p. 333, and comp. p. 235) 
he contrasts a ‘thousand’ with a kakanika, which is the same as the gimja (below. § 23). 

17. In another of Buddhaghosha’s commentaries is the following passage : ‘ On that occasion 
the bhikkhus (mendicants) of Wesali, natives of lYajji, on the Uposatha (Sabbath) day in question, 
filling a golden basin with water and placing it in the midst of the assembled mendicants, thus 
appealed to the iipasakas (lay disciples) of 'VYesali who attended there : ‘ Beloved, bestow on the 
order either a kahdpanfi or a half, or a quarter of one, or even the value of a mdsa.’ ^ It would 
seem from this passage that Buddhaghosha considered the inusn as less than a quarter of the value 
of the kahapana, and iiidsa, which form has not yet been found elsewhere, is, I suppose, the same as 
rnusrika. It should bo noticed that the sentence occurs in a description of the Second Coimcil 
100 years after Gautama’s death, which council, some think there is reason to believe, never 
actually took place ; and that the Mahavansa, describing the same event, only mentions kahapanas. 
But that there was some such heresy there can be little doubt, as Asoka in the eighth Girnar 
edict talks of honouring Theras with gnld.^ 

O O 

18. In this passage of the Mahavan.sa, which is a little later, ‘gold and other coins’* are 
mentioned in Tumour’s translation as one of the exceptions which the lYajjian heretics allowed 
themselves, only 100 years after the Teacher’s death, to his comprehensive rule that the members 


' F nr the names and dates of these publicatinns see mv ‘ Report 
on Pall .and ijinliaUsc,' at p. (31 of tlie Annual .Vddress ot the 
I’l'Mdicat to the Philnloa’ical trociety for isy.n. 

- J.'itaka, p. 2, line 25 : p. 7 line 3 from end; and p. 3.3. 

^ Jataka, 55, is. 

‘ Jataka, p. Gl. line 10. 

^ J.'itaka, p. 92, 11. 22, 20. At p. 91, 1, 23, it i' s.iiil that the 
'.■loiind was hoii_.ht hr coviTinir it with kaii.'ipmas laid side by 
side. Compare .above, ; 5, and Childers’ Diet. p. tx. 

Silii'saifi: apud d'.\hvi>, IntruductMii t" Eaeravana's 
Cnmin.ir, p. 67. 

■ liuiiour, J.B..I.S. vol. vi. p. 729. Jlr Th'-mas ha, pr.iiitcd 


out this passaje, Anc. Ind. Weights, p. 41, but it is not, as there 
stated, from the ilaliivausa. The golden basin should be, I 
think, a bronze dish (kaiiisapiti). Comp. ilah. 15, last line. 

' JIah.'ivansa, Tuiuour's edition, p. 15, line 10. The Pali 
word is jatariipailikarii. Lassen, Indisclie Aiterthumskunde, vol. 
ii. p. S4 (first edition) : Kojtpen, Religion des Buddha, vol. i. 
p. 117; and Cimninaham. Bail-a Topes, p. 78, who all mention 
f .105, derive their mtuimation from Tumour. With this notice 
the passage in Asok.i s edicts should be compared, where he 
111 . ntious tile hoii,..uing ot ‘ Theras ' with gold as a virtuous act. 
(riuii.'iii'im Iiu.m.ip.itnidh.'inaiii. Bombay Jouin. 1843, p. 257: 
J.R..V.S. xii. 166, Jiuiuuuf, Lotus, 757 ; Kern, Jaartelling, 5S’. 
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of his order vrere not to receive gold or silver ; but the original has simplj’ ‘ gold, etc.,’ though 
immediately afterwards it states that the mendicants even went so far as to caU upon the laity 
to give them ‘kahapanas.’ 

Further on in the Mahavansa a brahmin named Pandula gives Chitta’s son 100,000 ; ^ 
King Dushta Gamani (b.c. 161-1-37) gives a soldier 1000, and afterwards 10,000;^ Wasabha, a 
nobleman in Dushta Ganiani’s reign, gives another soldier 10,000 ; ® Dushta Gamani rewards 
a famous archer with a heap of kahapanas large enough to bury his arrow ; ^ and when he 
builds the Maricawatti dagaba he makes presents valued at 100,000 and 1000, and spends 
altogether on that spot 19 kotis, on the Brazen Palace 30 kotis, on the RuwanwseK Dagaba 
1000 kotis, and 100,000 on the sacred Bo-tree.^ The same king rewards the architect of the 
Mahathupa (now called the Ruwanwseli Dagaba) with a suit of clothes worth 1000, a splendid 
pair of slippers and 12,000 karshapanas, and deposits 16 laks of karshapanas for the workmen’s 
wages.® He had previously deposited 32 laks of Mmnhas for the wages of the workmen at the 
Lohaprasada,’^ and he afterwards sends to a monk at Piyangala, among other things, two robes 
worth 1000, and the monk accepts them.® Dushta Gamani’s successor, Sardha Tishya (b.c. 137-119), 
is said to have rebuilt the Brazen Palace at a cost of nine laks,® and his son and successor spent 
four laks for similar purposes.^® King Mahanaga, sumamed the Large-toothed (a.d. 9), spent six 
laks on the monks,^^ and the wife of the prime minister of Subha (a.d. 60) gives a youth named 
Yasabha 1000,^® and he becoming king presents 1000 to the Mahavihara monastery, and land 
worth a lak to Abhayagiri, and his queen pays a lak for land on which to build another.'® King 
Tissa (a.d. 209) gives 1000 monthly to the monks, and his successor gives them cloth of the 
value of two laks.'^ King Sangha Tissa (a.d. 242) put four gems worth a lak on the summit of 
the Euwanwffih Dagaba,'® and Jettha Tissa spent 16 milhons on the Brazen Palace.'® Under 
the reign of Mahasena (a.d. 284) occurs the phrase ‘liable to a fine of a hrmdred’;"’ and also 
the remarkable statement that that king gave to a thousand monks a theravada worth 1000.'® 
Heghavarna spends a lak in honour of the arrival of the Tooth-relic about a.d. 310.'® Finally 
Dhatusena (a.d. 459) — in whose reign Mahanama, the author of the 3Iahavansa, wrote — is re- 
corded to have given 1000 in order to make the Dipavansa pubhc,®® and to have spent a lak 
on the sacred Bo-tree.®' 

19. Lastly, in the Mahavansa Tika, a commentary on the Mahavansa written by the author 
himself, occurs the curious passage pointed out by Mr. Thomas,®® where it is said that Chanakya, 
afterwards the minister of Chanch’a-gupta, but then, circa b.c. 330, a private individual, ‘converted 


1 Pali sata-sahassam, 3Iah. p. 61. 

- Puli sahassarii and dasa-sahassaiii, Mah. p. 139; 
10,11,14. 140; 1,3,4. Duslita Gamani is probably 
antedated about half a century, but this is of very little 
importance for our purpose. 

^ Dasasahassam, !Mah. 142, 9. 

* Kahupanehi kandam tarii usitto uparupari 
ChadapetTuna diipesi Phussadevassa tahi khane. 

—Mah. 167, 6. 

s Mah. IGO, 13; 161,2; 165,2,6; 195,8. 


® Mah. 175, 7, 11. 

’ Mah. 163, 2. 

^ M.ili. 177, 5. 

9 Mah. 200, 10. 

10 Mah. 201, 202. 
u Mah. 214, 10. 

•9 Mah. 219, 12. 

13 Mah. 223, 10, 14. 

11 Mah. 228, 6. 

10 Mah. 229, 4. 


10 Mah. 233, 10, 11. 

1’ Mah. 234, 13 (Satam dandiyn). 

1- Mah. 237, 11. Comp. Childers’ Diet. 

s.v. vada. 

19 Mah. 241, 13. 

Mah. 257, 14. 

O' Mah. 2.58, 10. 

-• Anc. Ind. M^eig-hts, p. 41 ; Turuour's 
ilahavausa, p. xl. 
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(by recoining') eacb kahapana into eight, and thus amassed SO kotis of kahapanas.’ As all 
statements by iMahanama regarding this early period must be used tvith the greatest caution, the 
passage can only he received as evidence, not of what Chanakya did, hut of what Mahanama 
thought likely. Even so, it is very striking. In the passage referred to on the next page 
(p. xli), it is probable that the Pali original for Turiiour’s expression ‘a thousand kahapanas’ 
was simply sahassaih, ‘a thousand,’ just as a koti and a lak are mentioned at the top of page xl. 

20. Such works as were produced in Cetdon between the fifth and the twelfth century have 
been so fur lost that no book now extant can be assigned with certainty to that period ; but 
in a very ancient inscription at IMihintale, of which I made a copy, mention is made of an 
aka, i.c. aksha, of gold (the aksha being the same as the karsha), and of the kalanda, which 
i> the same as the dharana, and equal to eight akas.' The inscription records a lengthy order 
made by King Siri Sang Po for tlic regulation of the Temple property at IMihintale. There 
were several kings of that title, and the inscription is ascribed by Dr. Goldschmidt to Mahindu 
III. Ta.i). 1012). 


21. In additi(jii to these notices from Ceylon literature, a passage of Pliny should be mentioned, 
whore it is stated that a traveller in the reign of Claudius was carried over to Cevlon from the 
Persian Gulf by unfavourable winds. The King of the place where he lauded, and which he calls 
Kippuros, seeing some of liis Roman coins, was astonished that the denarii should weigh the same, 
although the different figures upon tliem showed that they were struck bv different persons.® 
It i> very doubtful wlu're Ilippuros may be; po'■^ibly it was in the north of the island, and 
the King would then be the Tamil ruler over those parts, the ])rovincc of Jaffna having been 
at that time, and for long afterwards, an Independent, though perhaps tributary State. If 
the exact motive for the King’.•^ astonishment has been accurately preserved in this very secondary 
evidence, the negative conclusion might be drawn that the art of coining was very little advanced 
about the commencement of our era in the neighbourhood of Ilippuros; and perhaps the positive 
one that the people thereabouts used piece.s of copper of unequal weights, and with varioirs marks 
upon them, as a medium of exchange. This is not inconsistent with the notices in the Ceylon 


books, and may therefore be taken as confirmatory evidence; but much .stress cannot be laid upon 
it, as oui infoimant ma_\ ha\o been misled. The motives of Indian rajas are by no means easily 
ascertained, even when they arc speaking to people who under.stand their language. And the other 


details .stated by Pliny are so evidently incorrect — he says, for instance, that the King’s palace 
alone contained 20l»,UO0 people — that no reliance can be placed on the accuracy of his report. 


^ riniijh the kalantU is the wciL'lit of 2i niTira se(.(ls = S6 
;itpI a Iraition. 

- I'liuy, Xat. Hht. vi 24. Mirura in motium in amlitis jii^ti- 
tbim ilU' -U'p' \it, pan-s pivntkrp tlt.naiii C'-sj-nt in cupti^a 
I'uni.'t «"iim ilivtrs.e imairine' unlicarenta plurihu" Toni- 

piro Iiid. Alt. vol. ni. p. 61 ; I’riaulx. Imlnii Kml>a'«-sit's 

to Khiipr J-K.A-S. vnl. xMii. p. Trot. w..uM 

plentify Ilippurits with KuiUrta Malei, on the cm^t, a 

place Sinhalese at the time referred to, hut whuae present Tamil 


name means TIorse Hill ; Bishart identifies it (Geosrr. Sacr. vol. i. 
p. ih with Ophir. whiih Gm, funninnhani places at the mouth 
ot the Indus (Ancient Geoue India, vol, i. p. 561); and Sir E. 
Temicut, fur much h-s lalid n .oun,, ,at Galle in Ceylon (vol. 
ii. p, Ihl'. Of thc'c I would prefer Lassen’s opinion; for 
thoua-h Kudirei H.dei m.'v he a moilern name, it may also be a 
ti.iU'latmn of a more ancient one. But the point is as yet quite 
uncertain. 
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22. We have thus derived enough data from the few fraarments of Buddhist literature as vet 
published to render the hope reasonable that we shall hereafter, when the whole of it has become 
accessible, be able to decide most of the points at present doubtful regarding the coinage of 
iMagadha in the time of the Pitakas, and of Ceylon in the fifth century. At present we can 
only sum up as follows the facts ascertained and the conclusions deducible from them. 

In the Xorthern Buddhist literature coins have onlv as yet been found mentioned in works 
of uncertain but very late date 3). In the Southern Buddhist literature we have the Imlidpana 
and the pdda, i.e. ‘ quarter,’ distinctly used in the Pitakas themselves — though each only in one 
passage — as measures of value (§ 4, 5), and buying and selling by means of gold is mentioned 7). 
In Kaccayana’s Grammar the word Jeahupenyt is once used, apparently as the name of a weight ; 
and the expression, ‘ bound for a hundred,’ implies the existence of some well-known measure of 
value, which probably, though not conclusively, was the knhdpnnn (§ 9). In the Patimokkha, 
besides a reference to transactions in which gold and silver are concerned (§ 11), we have the distinct 
mention of the Jcaiksa or ‘ copper ’ as a measure of value (§ 12). In the fifth century commentaries 
we find the words kalidpana and mdsaka'^ (which originally meant a weight) explained as names for 
pieces of money on which images or figures were stamped or marked. Both are itsed in the 
Jatakas and sisa, leaden piece, in the Jataka commentary, where kuhdprtna is used in a passage 
referring to the time of Gautama (§ 13-17). In the earlier portions of Mahanama’s history, 
where many of the statements are not trustworthy, the kahdpana and hi mum are mentioned, and 
throughout his work there are references to a ‘himdred,’ a ‘thousand,’ a ‘ten thousand,’ a lak, 
and a koti (ten million), as if these were recognized weights or sinus (§ 18). In the commentary 
on the same work similar expressions are used, and we are told that a private individual, converting 
each kahapana into eight, amassed eighty kotis (§ 19). TTe have, therefore, no evidence in 
Buddhist literature that in Magadha before the time of Asoka, or in Ceylon before the fifth 
century a.d., there were any coins proper, that is, pieces of inscribed money struck by authority. 
On the other hand we have no statements inconsistent with the existence of such coinage ; and we 
have sufficient evidence that pieces of metal of certain weights, and probably marked or stamped 
by the persons who made them, were used as a medium of exchange ; and that some common 
forms of this money had acquired recognized names. These results are substantially in accordance 
with the general course of Mr. Thomas’s argument {loc. cif. pp. 32-44). ‘True coins in our modern 
sense are not mentioned in any Indian work certainly pre-Buddhistic, but ‘circulating monetary 
weights ’ ® were in use long before. The oldest coins found in India, whose dates can be even 
approximately ascertained, are not older than the first century b,c., and were almost certainly 
struck in imitation of the Greeks.^ Into the general question, however, I do not enter : my object 
has been a much humbler one, viz. to state clearly such evidence as to coins or money as is 
obtainable from the published Pali texts. 

' Once called masa (§ 17). * Mr. Thom.a®, Ancient Indian Weiglits, p. 41. ^ Ibid. p. 36. 

‘ But compare Mr. Thomas contra, Prinsep’s Essays, vol. i. p. 222. 
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PAET II. TTeights axd Measures. 

2'-i. shall group our notices of these in the form of a commentary on the statements 
of Moggallaua, •u'ho, in the middle of the twelfth century, composed a Pali vocabulary called 
Abhidhanappadi'pika, in imitation of the Amara Kosa. In this work he gives various schemes 
of measures,^ which contain valuable information, although it will, I think, be clear from the 
following pages that his tables cannot he entirely relied on as evidence of Indian or even of 
Ceylon usage. As it refers to the points we have just been discussing, we place first his 


TABLE OF "WEIGHTS. 


2 Gunjj-= 1 

ilasaka’ (a seed of the Phaseolus). 





■5 

do. = 

do. =5 1 Akkha (a seed of the Terminalia Bellerica) =karsha. 


40 

do. = 20 

do. = 8 

do. = 1 Dharana ( = Sinhalese kalanda). 


200 

do. = 100 

do. = 40 

do. = 5 

do. 

= 1 Suvanna (gold). 


1,000 

do. = 500 

do. = 200 

do. = 25 

do. 

= 5 

do. = 1 iNikkha (an ornament for the neck'.'* 

400 

do. = 200 

do. = SO 

do. = 10 

do. 

= 2 

do. = i 

do. = 1 Phala (fruit). 

40,000 

do. = 20,000 

do. = 8,000 

do. = 1,000 

do. 

= 200 

do. = 50 

do. = 100 do. = 1 Tula 








(scale). 

800, OOO 

do. =400,000 

do. =100,000 

do. =20,000 

do. 

=4,000 

do. =1,000 

do. =2,000 do. =20 do. =1 


Bhiii'a (load,' . 


•24. The thick-faced figures are the ones given by MoggaUana, the others being calculated 
from them. On careful inspection it will he seen that we have here at least two tables, and 
the c(jnneAioii between the two, which MoggaUana establishes by making one phala=I0 dharanas,^ 
is probably fictitiou.s; for as far as Aikkha the weights are applicable to substances of great 
\-aluo and small bulk, and the rest rice verm to things of small value and greater hulk. It is 
incredible that hay and gold .should have been measured by one scale. JTone of these words are 
u-od in the publislied Pali te.vts in the .sense of definite weights, except perhaps phala (mention 
bi'ing made in the commentary on the Patimokkha® of a phala of coral) and masaka, which word 
has been di.scus^ed above. The gunja is another name for the rati, on which see Mr. Thomas’s 
paper, p. lU-11. The whole of this table should be compared with those given by the Sanskrit 
authoritie.',' and by the Amara Kosha (Colebrooke, p. 241), from which it varies almost throughout. 
It i,> curious that MoggaUana does not mention in the table the only measure of weight actually 
fouud in Use, viz. the Kdcn or Kuja, a pingo-load : that is, as much as a man can carry in two 
baskets suspended from a pole carried across his shoulders.® 


' V. r- - 2r:-‘jr,0, lOi-lsT, 479-4S1. 

' A '■.i.il <*I till = kakinikri, § 10. 

’ II ;>1\. .in«l ot the p. 1, speaks 

of :l ■" !i;p1 'um tr-'M 'imt tvt-n a-' nai'h a-^ 4 t.K h 

t»i is "I th'-' "f 4 ni'ira hut what plant is 

HP . : r 'pv Tu'ira nut apinar ritlu-i in Cl'Uin’ir-s or in the 

p, r. ] -’ in j; I hrtiuinti v. ( urnp ahuve i 5 'at the omp aiul 1 7. 

) r.'u I at I>hp., pp. il. o07. C-'nip. Auc. In»l 'W. p. ol. 


It i-' curious that in ^laiiu s table, on the contrary, 10 phalas 
= onv i>harana. See Auc. Iml. "Weiithts, p. 20, note" 4. 

Miiiajctp p. , 0 , note uii S, 13 ; but the masculine yemler is 
u^«l. ivhii'li f hil.ltr. f. ..ulv iu the -wise of fruit. 

luakts the weight neuter. 

■ U.ki.runkf, Ai,i,ir.i KVa, p. 241, and Essays (ed. Cowell', 
pp o2'J-)32. ThuHM', A/c. ctf. p, 13. 

Alah. 22, 2( ; Jhtaka, 0, 17 ; Ah. 525, 919. 


■* 
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25. 55'e pass on to Moggallana’s scheme of the 

JIEASURES OF LENGTH. 

36 Param-Jinus = 1 Anu. 

36 Anus =1 Tajjari. 

36 Tajj&ris =1 Eatharenu. 

36 Eatharenus = 1 Likklia. 

7 Likkhas =1 LTka. 

7 LTk^s =1 DhaiiSamasa. 

7 DhaSiiaiiiasaa = 1 Augula' (finger joint, inch). 


12 Angulas 

= 1 Vidatthi (span). 




24 

do. 

= 2 

do. = 1 Ratana (cubit, forearm) 

=hattha- =kukku. 


16S 

do. 

= 14 

do. = 7 

do. = 1 Yatthi (pole, Tvalkiug stick) . 


[672 

do. 

= 56 

do. = 28 

do. = 4 do. = 

1 Abbhantara (interval)].^ 


3,360 

do. 

= 280 

do. = 140 

do. = 20 do. = 

5 do. = 1 I'sahha.^ 


268,800 

do. 

= 22,400 

do. =11,200 

do. =1,600 do. = 

400 do. = 89 do. = 8 

Gavuta (meadow). 

1,075,200 

do. 

= 89,600 

do. =44,800 

do. =6.400 do. =1,600 do. =320 do. = 4 

do. =l Yojana. 


Also at verses 197, 811, a iasn = .500 bow -lengths.^ 

26. Of these names none above angula have as yet been found in actual use as measures, and 
the same remark applies to kukkti, yntthi, and kosn. Vidatthi (the span) has been found in the 
Patimokkha, the rest occur only in the literature of the fifth century after Christ. The liksha 
occurs as a measure of weight in Mr. Thomas’s table, p. 13, and most of the above names as measures 
of length in his table at p. 31, where Sanskrit calculations, greatly differing from the above Pali 
ones, will be found. Taking the vidatthi® or span at to 9 inches, and the ratana’ or cubit, 
(which should be measured from the elbow to the end of the little finger only, see § 30) at from 17 
to 18 inches, the yojana, according to Moggallana’s scale, would be equal to between 12 and 12i 
miles, and this is the length given by Childers ; but I think it is certain that no such scale as 
Moggallana here gives was ever practically used in Ceylon. The finger joint, span, and cubit, 
may have been used for short lengths; the usabha for longer ones; the gavuta and yojana for 
paths or roads ; but I doubt whether any attempt was made in practice to bring these different 
measures into one scheme. 

27. In trying to draw up such schemes, Moggallana has been compelled to make arbitrary as- 
sumptions, and to put in imaginary measures, to which he has given the names he found in the 
Sanskrit lexicographers, without troubling himself much whether he changed their relative values 
or not. As regards the larger measures of length, I have noted the following few passages ; it i.s 
only from a comparison of lists of such passages, making them as complete and accurate as possible, 
and allowing due weight to the various ages and countries of the authors, that a trustworthy 
estimate can be formed of the sense in which these measures were really used. 


1 See Dhammapada (ed. F.ausbbll), pp. 319-21: Patimokkha 
(cd, Minayeff), pp. 76, 78, 81, 16 ; llahavamsa (ed. Tumour), 
p. 169. 

- This is the usual word. See c.g. Dhp., p. 168, Jl.ahavamsa, 
pp. 141 and 257, line 7, and Jit. pp. 34-44. 

s This is inserted from verse 197. 

* Fsabha is used in the Mahivansa, pp. 133, 1.33, and in the 
commentary quoted by Alwis, Intr. p. 79. The river Anonia, at 
the place where Gautama cut off his hair, is said at Jataka, p. 


64, line 22, to he 8 usabhas, and in the Manual of Buddhism, 
p. 161 , to be 800 cubits, broad. Compare Biff. p. 212. 

^ Compare Mr. Thomas's Ess.ay. p. 32, and the Appendix to 
Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, vol i. 

^ The ‘ Buddha's span' (Patimokkha, iv. 6 ; vii. S7-92) was 
longer. 

' Sanskrit aratiii. Only found in this sens,- in a ( ommentarv 
quoted by Alwis. Introduction to Kaccayana's Pali Granmur 
p. 76, line 21, and at Jataka, p. 7. 
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KI’MISirATA OEIEXTALIA, 


TALriATED STATEMEXT OF PASSAGES OX THE LEXGTH OF THE YOJAXA. 





Distance 

' Direct distance 

■ No. of 



Names of Places. 

accordmar to 

on modem 

miles in a 

Authorities, 




Buddhist text. 

maps in miles. 

yojana. t 


1. 

Benares 

to Uruvela 

18 

Tojanas. 

128 

■ 8 

Jitaka, p. 68, 1. 5, p. 81, 1. 24 ; Big. 








pp. 51, 74; Hardy, Alan. B., p. 184.- 

0 

do. 

,, Takshila 

120 

do. 

850 

T* 

Jataka, G95 ; cump. lihp. 384. 

3 

Ka]iilavastu 

,, The Paver Anoma 

6 

<lu. 

40-45 

f8 

Gya Tuber Eol Pa, p. 214. 

4. 

do. 

„ do. 

30 

do. 

do. 

9 

Jataka, p. 64, line 16 ; Big., p. 41 ; 








Hardv, AI. B., p. 161. 

5. 

The Paver Anoml 

„ Eaj agriha 

30 

do. 

i 

p 

Jataka, p. 66, line 1 ; Big., p. 44 ; 








Hardy, AI. B., p. 162. 

6. 

Xalanda 

„ do. ... 

1 

do. 

8 

8 

Tumour, J.B.A.S. vii. 998. 

i . 

Kapilavastu 

j, do. 

GO 

do. 

210 

r4 

Jataka. p. 87, line 16 ; Big., p. 116; 








Hardy, AI. B., p. 199. 

8 

Kiuiiia^ara 

„ do. 

25 

do. 

150 

7 

Biatandet, p. 212. 

9. 

Silvaati 

du. 

45 

Uo. 

275 

7 

Jataka, p. 92, line 20; Big., p. 126; 








Hardy, AI. B , p. 218.^ 

10 

The Ganges 

,, do. 

6 

do. 

, Go 

8 

Hardy, AI. B., p. 237. 

11. 

do. 

,, Vaisali 

3 

do. 

24 


5> }> 

19. 

Srtoa'ti 

,, do. 

54 

do. 

225 

6 

„ p. 282. 

13. 

K.i|iila\ a^tu 

„ do. 

49-51 

da. 

160 

r4 

„ p. 310; 341, 

14. 

Sifivasti 

,, -Alaiak,! , . . 

30 

do. 

& 

f 

„ p. 261. 

15. 

Alnka 

do. . ... 

3 

do. 

do. 

? 

„ p. 262. 

Iti. 

Patna 

,, Rak'-hita 

100 

da. 

f 

? 

Ih. p. 515, from Alilinda Panha. 

17. 

(1(1. 

Ttia lla-Tree .. .. 

7 

do. 

GO 

8V 

Alahavan-sa, p. 111. 

IS. 

Shgala 

,, Kn^hnn'r . . 

12 

da. 

100-180 

5 

Alilinda Panlia, Alwis, Intro, p. xliii , 








Hardv, AI B., p. 516. 

19. 

(111. 

., Alevindiia .. 

200 

do. 

SS or 2C0 ocGCO 

? 

Alilinda Panha, do. 

20. 

Saiikassa 

,, Si.aa-ti 

30 

do. 

c 

r 

Hardv, AI.B. p. 300: Bigandet, p. 213. 

21. 

da. 

,, Madluua 

4 

da. 

V 

‘r 

Kacuiuana (Senart, p. 129' .* 

oo 

Paiagnlia 

., I itthieana , 

3 

.:a\uta**. 

f 

9 

Hardv, AI.B. 191. Big. 142. Jit. 84, 6. 

23. 

The lia-Tu... 



do. 

? 


Bisandet, p. 74. 

24. 

Kusinaaiua 

,, Pn' >i 


da. 



Big , p. 174; Hardy, AI. B., p. 344. 

2.'). 

Anu! dilhapuiu 

1 Ilii* .Mnii.'iw.cli nnniTd,! 

” J at til* Kac’aka t* iivt 

9 yoiana** 

70 

9 

Alahataiisa, p. 139. 

2th 

da. 

da. at Taiidi.ipittlii. . 

7 

do. 

50 

8 

,, p. 166. 

27. 

do. 

,, Af.'u.twinhi-p'ama 

3 

do. 

h 

9 

„ p. 166. 

2S. 

llo. 

bun dpi 

4 

do. 

do. ' 

? 

„ p. 166. 

20. 

do. 

The Kidi AN'ihnra 

8 

da. 

54 

-\ 

p. 167. 

311. 

do. 

„ Ad.;, Ill's P,:,k 

15 

do. 

100 

* L 

Beal's Fa Hian, p. 150. 


I )l>iogai (liiiu the ca't.'' iu Kapilava^tu is iiieutloued. — concemin" the site of Avhicli 

plare there i> >till .-oiiie (h.ulit— the average of tlie li>t is rather less than eight miles to the yojana. 
“W hat Is of more importanee, a careful eou-,ideratiou of those data which are most certain leads to 
a similar result. Aiiuaig these the two last are the most important. Fa Ilian visited Anuradhapura 


I Tn •T’h nb-'nt niip-’^ixth hn> b«ini to al!i«w f.,r 

tlio ilitN n'li'A' between the ihrt'tt aiul tin.* Ui'Tinei* hv 

ro 'Is r^r [latbs. 

* UL'e H'lpiy luro ainl n^ially lujs triiwlitf.! t'o- il'-rtu'-s 
inro liiibs, rti'ki'Fiiih' tiu- y^j in:i nt 1*5 niilt'.. m,* ji !».(», u 

cults in one sentence = DO yoj juis in the ntxt ; and scl aisu 


p 100. Beal, pp. 210 . 246, frivol the names of places on the 
■B.iy li. tWMU tlu-i- twi. f'Ois. l.ur cuiiijiare J;i_Lr;iniltt, A,c. ctt. 

3 The |,li, the r..ut.- ao eivm by Iliirdy, M. B , p. 33.A. 
‘ 'Iho (hu'Ui,-,-. 1 , ,jnite iii.-m-i-teiit with Cniiuiiurham's ulenti- 
f,' !ri"!i i.t .Siiikajja, AmieEt Gtu^ep. 309, with which, hocfovcT, 
INu. 2u airitts. 
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about 413 A.D., u ben Mabanama, tbe author of tbe Mabavansa, must bave been still a lad. As be 
did not bimself visit Adam’s Peak, bis statement tbat it was fifteen yojanas from Anuradbapura 
must bave been derived from tbe monks tbere, and — there being no doubt as to tbe actual distance 
is very good evidence of the value they attached to tbe word. Still more trustworthy is tbe 
conclusion to be drawn from No. 29. Tbe Ambalattbi-kola Lena mentioned by ilabanama is well 
known to be tbe site of tbe still-celebrated Ridi Wibara in tbe Kurunsegala district/ and its 
distance from Anuradbapura must bave been well known to tbe monks at tbe latter place ; tbe 
path from one to tbe other lay through tbe then most populous part of Ceylon, and is perfectly 
easy. In No. 19 we bave to choose between four different Alexandrias, not one of which at all 
agrees with tbe distance given and as regards No. 18, on which Childers lavs so much stress, 
though General Cunningham has fixed tbe site of Sagala without doubt, “Kashmir” seems to 
me to be a very vague term. Nothing is known of tbe date of tbe author of Milinda Panba, in 
which the statement is found, or of tbe sources of bis information ; and tbe boundarv of Kashmir 
was constantly extending and contracting in tbe direction of Sagala. It is true tbat tbe seat 
of government was usually fixed at about tbe same place, namely, at and near Sri Nagara; but 
as this is 180-190 miles from Sagala, tbe yojana would then equal about 17| miles, which is 
so highly unbkely to bave been intended, that we may safely reject tbe interpretation. In 
No. 1 tbe distance given in. tbe books is not from Benares itself, but from tbe IMigadaya garden 
near it, where Gautama preached bis first sermon, and which probably lay, according to Cunning- 
ham, about half a yojana to tbe north of tbe town. 

29. Tbe conclusion to which I come is tbat we bave no data as yet for determining tbe sense 
in which tbe word yojana is used in tbe Three Pitakas; tbat in tbe fifth-century Pali literature it 
means between seven and eight miles, ^ and tbat tbe traditions preserved by Cevlon authors of 
tbat date as to distances in North India in the time of Gautama agree pretty well, except in tbe 
cases of Kapilavastu and Sankassa, with the sites fixed by General Cunningham. 

30. Moggallana^ further gives tula, gokanm and padesa as names of a short span; but in tbe 
only passage given by Childers where tala (which means palmyra-tree) is used to express length, 
it means “ tbe height of a palm-tree.” The other words bave not been found in tbe texts. I 
presume Moggallana means tbe three words to express tbe length when tbe band is extended 
from tbe end of tbe thumb to tbe ends of tbe three centre figures respectivelv, ridatthi beino- 
tbe name for tbe ordinary span to tbe end of tbe fourth or bttle finger. Finally, Moggallana 
gives 5 Vydma as tbe length a man can stretch with both arms, tbat is, a fathom ; and Porha 
(literally manliness) as tbe length a man can reach up to when bis arms are held over bis bead. 
Tbe latter does not seem to bave been in actual u.se ; on tbe other band yuga, a yoke, is used to 


^ See Tumour in the Index s.v., and compare Jlahavansa, 
p. 167, with da Zoysa’s account of Eidi Wihara in his Eeport 
on Temple Libraries, 1875. 

“ For Alexandria Opiane see Cunningham's .\ncient Geography 
of India, vol. i. p. 24, and for the three others do. llap V. p. 104. 

^ As when Professor Childers, in his Dictionary, s.t., looks upon 


the yojana ‘‘as about equivalent to twelve miles," he is followintr 
Hoggallaua, though he especially instances Xo. 16, so also 
when the Ilumiese make it = 13} miles (teste Eon-ers, Eud. Par. 
p. 42), this probably rests on some similar calculation. 

’^erse267. They are also given in the Amara Kusha, 2 6 2 34 

“ Verse 269; aud see ChUders, s.v. 
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express lengtli, and Spence Hardy renders it the distance of a plough or nine spans' {i.v. G-i 
feet) ; and hafilinjid--<aoc curs (Patimokliha, Dickson, p. 11 ; Kankha 1 itarani, Hmayeff, p. 98) in 
the sense of 24 cubits. 

31. At the end of his scheme of measures of length, Moggallana states that a karisa is equal to 
four ammanas (a superficial measure). ITansn seems to have been the measure of extent really in 
use in Ceylon in the fifth century ; it is used quite independently of ammana (which does not occur 
as a measure of extent till much later). Eight karisas are mentioned in the Mahayansa, p. 221, 
1. 40, in the commentaries to the Dhammapada (p. 135), and to the J ataka (p. 94, 1. 24) ; sixteen ka>'i'<as 
in the ilahayansa (p. 166), and in the Jataka conunentary (p. 94, 1. 22); and again one hundred 
karisas in the Mahayansa, p. 61. Hone of these passages giye any clue to its size ; hut if the 
tradition preseryed by Moggallana he correct, it would be equal to about four acres. Like all other 
Ceylon measures of extent, it is deriyed, not from any measure of length, hut from a measure of 
capacity, the Tamil karisu, explained by M inslow to he a dry measure equal to four hundred 
marakkals, or according to some equal to two hundred paras. It was not till after the arriyal of 
the Europeans that the Sinhalese had any exact measure of extent : they always measured land hj 
Ike quantity of seed which could be sown tn it; and the peasantry do so still in practice, although 
in some of the more advanced districts they occasionally use English measures in their legal 
documents. One result of their mode of measurement is that each measure yaries according to the 
nature of the ground, and the kind of seed used. Thus a pada’ of land on yery dry soil, where 
rice will not grow, or on a hill-side, where the seed has to be sown very sparsely, is larger than a 
pala of muddy or low land, where the ordinary rice wiU grow very thickly. To add to the 
confusion, the dry measures of capacity differ in different districts, not only different names being 
generally used, but the same name in different senses.^ 

32. This was doubtless the case also in the twelfth century, when Moggallana drew up the 


following table of 


MEASURES 

OF CAPACITY. 



4 

16 

(Pasata I'hnndful^) 

\ or Kudulia* ) 

do. 

== 1 Pattha or Xaji. 

= 4 do. = 

1 

(Alhaka or 
iTumba.* 




64 

do. 

= 16 

do. — 

4 

do. 

1 Dona. 



2.56 

do. 

= 61 

do. = 

16 

do. = 

4 do. 

= 1 Manika,.* 

1024 

do. 

= 256 

do. = 

64 

do. = 

16 do. 

= 4 

do. = 1 Ehkri.* 

204S0 

do. 

= 5120 

do. = 

1280 

do. = 

320 do. 

= 80 

do. =20 do. =1 


Also 11 Dona = 1 .Vmmana, ami 10 .tmmana = 1 Kumbha.* 


Vhha 

'horse load), 
Sakata 
(cart load). 


33. Of these none of those marked * are used in the sense of a measure in the puhhshed 
texts, unless the .statement in Kaccayana (8cuart, p. 155) that a dona is less than a khari can he 


> M.anual Buddh. p. 371 ; comp, Dickson. Patimokkha. p. 59. 
■ The O! to be pronounced like French i in mere. 

riouL'h. in his Dictionary, says -5 kiiriinis or yidas = 1 parrah; 
Id kunmi" = 1 p.i'la: and .s parrahs or 160 nic.i'Urc3=l amuna. 
I h ive usually found that 40 l.'ihas svere = 1 pn'da, and t p.i 1 is = 
1 amuna (Pkli ammana), which was in rice-fields equal to about 


two acres. Compare on this mode of measuring extent, Thomas, 
Ancient Indian WeiL'lit-, p. 31, note; and Colebrooke, Miscel- 
laneous Es-ays, yr.i. ii. p. 04 , 

' I'a-ata is really tlie cavit}- formed by bending the palm of 
one band: that furmed by joinin'^ the two hands is called kara- 
puta, or aiijali. See Abli, 2S6 and Mah. 37. 
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considered as an example of tlie use of khari ; but curiously enough hhdri occurs at Jataka, p. 9, 
lines 15, 2-1 as a measure of weight. Moggallana follows the current Sanskrit tables except 
in the data regarding the yaha, annnana, and kumbha ; and in the omission of the measures 
less than the pasata, by which the Sanskrit tables estabhsh an artificial connexion between this 
table and the tables of weight.^ The annnana (Sinhalese amuna, Tamil ambana) now yaries in 
different parts of Ceylon from fiye to seyen bushels and a half. In the Mahayansa, pp. I'l, 15 < , 
an ammana of sand is mentioned; at Jat. 33 an ammana of kahapanas ; and at Jataka, p. 62, 
line 15, we are told of a mattrass made of an ammana of jasmine and other flowers. 

34. In the commentary on the Patimokkha- occurs the following interesting passage: 

‘ There are three kinds of hogging bowls — the high bowl, the middle bowl, and the low bowl. 
The high howl takes half an dlhnha of boiled rice (or the fourth of that quantity of uncooked 
rice) and a suitable supply of curry : the middle bowl takes a ndhkd ® of boiled rice (or the fourth 
of that quantity of uncooked rice) and a suitable supply of curry : the low bowl takes a paWia of 
boiled rice (or the fourth of that quantity of uncooked rice) and a suitable supply of curry. From 
some places the high bowl cannot be procured, from others the low bowl. In this passage ‘ three 
kinds of bowls’ means three sizes of bowls; ‘takes half an alhaka of boiled rice’ means takes the 
boded food made from two nalis of dry rice of the DIagadha nali. In the Andha Commentary* a 
Magadha nali is said to be 13J handfuls {jmatas). The nali in use in the island of Ceylon 
is larger than the Tamd one. The Magadha nali is the right measure. It is said in the Great 
Commentary that one Sinhalese nali is equal to IJ of this Magadha nali.’ It is clear from the 
aboye passage that Moggallana’s scheme, in which the pattha is made the same as the nali, will not 
apply to the fifth-century books. The nali was a liquid as well as a dry measure, for a nali of oil 
is mentioned at Mahayansa, p. 177, 1. 6, and a nali of honey at Mahayansa, p. 197, 1. 1. At Jataka, 
p. 98, 1. 5, Gautama tells a householder to listen, giying ear attentiyely, as if he were filling a 
golden nali with Hon’s marrow! The original meaning of the word is pipe or reed, then the joint 
of a bambu, and hence the measure, either dry or liquid, which such a joint would contain ; or, as 
a measure of extent, the space oyer which the seed contained in such a measure could be sown.^ As 
the size of different bambus differed, we can understand the origin of the difference in the size of 
the measures. In Sanskrit, though neither nadi nor nali haye acquired the meaning of a measure 
of capacity, nadi is giyen in the Kosas as a measure of time.® The corresponding measure of 
capacity in Sanskrit is prastha, to which in the Petersburg Dictionary many different yalues are 
assigned, inter alia that of four Kudayas ; and it is curious to notice that Colebrooke (Essays, yol. 
ii. p. 535) mentions a ‘Magadha prastha,’ which the Tibetans also use (Taranatha, p. 35). The 
Sinhalese word is nailiya,' which Clough explains as ‘ three pints, wine measure : ’ the Tamil is 

’ See Thomas, hc.eU. p. 26, and Colebrooke, Amara Kosha, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1871, p. 10 (of the 
p. 242, where 20 Dronas = l Kumbha ; and 10 Kumbha (i.c. 200 separate edition). 

and not 320 Dona)=l Yaha. Compare Colebrooke's Essays, 5 Comp. Wilson, Glossary, s.y., and Traill's Report on Kumaon, 
Tol. ii. pp. 033-538. ® ilinayetf, p. 81 on 10, 19. As. Res. sir. 

’ This of cour'^e is the same as nali. See Jataka. pp. 124-126. ‘ At Mahjvansa, p. 227, last line, kuntanili seems to mean 

■* Sec Minayetf's Patimokkha, p. viii. note 11, andWijesinha's the handle, or peihaps sheath, of a spear or diiyger. 
paper on the oripun of the Buddhist Commentaries, in the The te pronounced like n in hat. 
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iia]i, wliicli TVinslow explains as tlie eigttli part of a kurnndi or marakkal. Finally, in tke 
inscription referred to above (§ 20), yula, Idrnja, and pcnjo are used as measures of extent; the 
kiriya being four ammanas : and ncehyn, adnmnnu, and pnfn are used as measures of capacity ; the 
pata being the same as pasata, a handful, and stated by Clough to be the eighth of a seer, that is, 
the 2-jtJth part of a bushel, -yhile the adamana is probably another name for the nali. 


PART III. 

SlvETni OF THE IIlsTOKY OF CeYLON rNDER THOSE KlXC.S WHOSE CoiXS ARE EXTAXT. ' 

d-j. .Vbout five centuries before Christ the island of Ceylon was colonized by Aryan settlers 
from Crissa. On their arrival they found the eonntry inhabited by a people whom in their 
histories they called Yakshas or devils, and who were probably of Dravidian race, although their 
nationality ha> not yet been, and i)ri)bably never will be. ascertained with certainty.^ The island was 
converted to Puddlusm in the middle of the third century n.r. by iMahendra, the son of Asoka the 
Croat ; but was very soon afterwards invaded by tbe Tamils, who held the whole of the Northern 
plains for more than half a eentury. From that time down to the fourteenth century the history 
of Cevlon is the history of the >tfuggles of the Aryan islanders to hold their own against the ever- 
inereasing numbers of tbe Dravidian hordes. Twelve timc.s the Tamils became masters of the 
[ilains, and twelve times the Sinlialese isMied forth again from their mountain strongholds and 
drove their eueiiues buck across tiu' sea. Hut each victory left the victors weaker than before. 
Tlicv felt they Wore fighting against overwhelming odds, and gradually withdrew the seat of 
o;ov('nimciit turthcr and I'uitlier south, until the long struggle was terminated at last bv the 
devastation of ilu' eountrv ; and tlu' rich plains from the peninsula of Jaffna in the extreme Yorth 
to the Xortherly '[mi's of the ( 'eiitral liills relapsed into their present state of almost deserted jungle. 

:ld. In the last years of the tenth century the Cliolians had been obliged to quit the island; 
but in the year In.p) they again invaded Ceylon, and thougli the King had tied to the hills in the 
Soutli, they captured him and his (pioen, and eari-ied them prisoners to the peninsula. xVs soon as 
thev turned tluir back', the mountaineers, as usual, reasserted their independence; and while the 
[Jains were governed hy the ('luJian viceroy, the hills were ruled by a son of the captured King 
named K;Yya[)a. The Iviiig died in eajUivity, Imt Ids son immediately proclaimed himself Piuja of 
<V\'lon, and was making great [u-ejiarations to expel the Chidians, when he was taken ill and died. 
Alwavs de[)endent on a visible luvid, tbe .'siTdudese were at once tlirown into disorder. The young 
son of KiY^aqia was [)roelaime<l King, anil his advisors sent for help to iSiam — not altogether without 


' T'".'' ir> • Tiirni'iir's Fi'iO'Pii' .■! thr- of 

I'l^'.'ir,, u: i his M I'eiv ii’.' 1, j'5'. Imv 1\'.u .ii.T !x\\m 
I.i.-'ii's I'nh-'hi Aif" rt''iui!is\ini.l,'. I'.l iv, jip ai'.i i'.. i.,r 
,, 1 !->■ Ti li Is ,1 1 VIS , t rh- MH'oe.';. in.t i>n iit.hs. 

On fii. Iii\ I'S'H nt '■•util l'.e,.,kr He a,' .n r',. 

I MT, H.h.m'i s,„- . \,,1 \,| [. irr 1. 1 s7'J , • M-, t'.' Viii.p.p 

II hi li!-i e.i'ti..n ' in In AT;*i,|ii,iry r.r s. at . is;;, ml 
■ On s.iii, s.. Ip,., rr-'esis ' I'l •!., n Ih A- 

j!vl ls7.). Fur th. pt-nmi sal s. t.. rii.ikr .m.* a li- u’l I i i.-.,. 


a'.sM O.nsiiltid the AIS. nf the Al.Ui.’ivanan in the India Offico. 

= It h 1 - 1). fXi Us\i,il to I nn-iil, r tii.. AV.i ,M,is, a tribe of sat ajes 
'till I'Xistiii',' in till- Soiitli-iv. 't imiLdi s of Cevlon. as the ile- 
s.e’slinta i.t t!ss. ,th.ir;_iPLa. It tills he SO, tlitv were pnasgtly 
til. .1. SI ( nd lilts ..t t..in!ir Art in i dlniiists. i,ut the laiiLru-iae of 
t'.. \\ ■ .1., Is 1, .;.,r y. t hi m till. roughly mvestigated. Jlr. li. 
I. II iit-riorip , lio- ot thi Cith.n Citii Servn e, has stated all 
th ,• is '.ri...,tii ,,I this , in,,,. Is tiihe in an interesting nrtiele in the 
/c a, yfiog JC iuu- ot Janiurv last. 
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success ; but the central poTver was too weak to gain hearty allegiance ; the elans retired to their 
valleys ; and for a time the national cause seemed to he forgotten, whilst the members of the royal 
family were engaged in schemes against each other. At last the rivalry broke out in open revolt, 
and two chiefs, near relations of the voimg King Wijaya-bahu, proclaimed war against him. The 
danger of the crisis showed that Wijaya-bahu had inherited his father’s martial vigour. He 
himself took the field, and completely defeated the insurgents; and at the first news of the victory, 
the clans flocked to his standard. Then ensued a protracted and desultory warfare, which did not 
end till the Cholians were completely driven out of the island. The King established his Court at 
Pulastipura, and spent the last ten years of his long reign in endeavours to restore the irrigation 
works on which depended the prosperity of the country, and which had fallen into decay under the 
rule of the Halabars. 

37. But the unfortunate country was not to taste the blessings of peace. Immediately on the 
death of the King, the members of the royal family, who thought only of their own interests, began 
to quarrel for the possession of the throne, and for twenty-two years the island was desolated by a 
civil war of the most ruthless and determined kind. At length P.4.rakrama B ahu (1153), a nephew 
of the late King, after a long struggle with his uncles, and a short but bitter and furious war against 
his own father, was able to crown himself King of all Ceylon, and enjoy the sweet sense of undis- 
puted power. He was not long in showing that that power would be used to a degree to which it 
had never been used before. He strongly fortified his capital Pulastipura, the modern Topawa, built 
a splendid palace seven stories high for himself, and two others five stories high for priests and 
devotees. Then he laid out a park near his palace, and built in it a hall for the coronation of 
kings, and near it a brick temple, which he called the Jetawanarama.* At the other end of the town 
he constructed also a splendid stone temple for the worship of the Buddha — a building which, card ed 
out of the solid rock, is, even in its ruins, a lasting memorial of the skill and taste of the workmen 
he employed. In a few years he had succeeded, partly by taxation, partly by compulsory laboui’, 
in making Pulastipura one of the strongest and most beautiful cities in India ; and he succeeded 
also in rousing into rebellion a nation always distinguished for its wondrous patience imder the 
oppression of its kings." The insurrection was put down after a protracted struggle, causing great 
destruction of life and property, and a severe example was made among the insurgents, the leaders 
being impaled, beheaded and otherwise punished. Once more unrivalled at home, this able and 
ambitious despot now turned his victorious arms against the Kings of Kamboja and Ramanva,’ 
undeterred by the enormous risk and difficulty of sending a fleet of transports 1500 miles from 
home to the further side of the open Bay of Bengal. It may well be doubted whether any 
other monarch in Europe or Asia woidd at that time have conceived so daring an idea, or, if he 
had, coxdd have carried it to a successful issue. The Crusaders carried their arms about as far ; 

^ By the kind pemi'^sion of ^Ir. Fer?u?son I hare been allowed “ It ,<eeTn? probable, from the headinf,'‘s of the chapter? of rhe 
to place at the be^-iiining of this monograph the woodcut of this Mabavan>a relatinir to this period, that some of the disipjHaiir* d 
temple, which originally appeared in Sir E. Tennent's Ceylon. member^ of the royal family took advantage of the general did- 
Since the drawing from whicdi it was taken was made, the en- content to incite the people to revolt. 

trance was excavated for Government tinder my superintendence. ^ r#. Burma: and more especially its coast provinced referred 
and was found to he richly carved in bas-relief. to in Anoka’s edicts as ^^nciinna-hhatni. Comp. Bigandct.p. 
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but they either marched through countries for the most part friendly, or sailed along the Medi- 
terranean, whose numerous islands could afford them food and shelter : and though they accom- 
plished much which they did not intend, they failed in the object they proposed. About 1175 
A.D. the Sinhalese fleet arrived safely at its destination, and completely conquered Kakadvipa and 
Ramanya, taking the Kings of those countries, with their ministers, prisoners. The latter was 
restored to his throne on the monks interceding for him and on his making full submission; 
but the King of Kakadvipa died in captivity in Cevlon. 

dS. Soon afterwards the Pandian King Parakrama, of the city of Madura, appealed to his 
Sinhalese namesake for help against his suzerain Kulasekhara, who was preparing to attack him. 
The flattering request was received with favour, and a Sinhalese army was sent to invade and 
lay waste the territories of Kulasekhara, that King being taken prisoner, and his son Vira- 
panclu raised to the throne as a vassal of Parakrama Bahu. About 1180 the troops advanced 
;il>o against Chola, and after an obstinate war took and destroyed the stronglv fortified capital 
Amanivati, and then returned to Ceylon rich with booty and tribute. Meanwhile the King at 
liunie had been still further adding to the religious and royal buildings at his capital, and had 
undertaken some of the largest and most difficult engineering works which the mind of man 
had then conceived. He constructed inland lakes ten, twenty, even forty miles round (one of 
them culled ‘ the Sea of Ihirakrama fed from the princijDal rivers of Ceylon by broad and 
deep canals, which also united these lakes to one another and to the principal towns, whilst 
.smaller canals conducted their waters to extensive and fertile tracts of arable land. It mav 
perliaps bo doubtful whether all of these works were worth the immense labour which thev 
mu>t have coit ; but as the labour was probably compulsory, whilst a tax in kind of one-tenth 
of the produce was certainly levied on all the irrigated land, the schemes no doubt benefited the 
royal exchequer, while they threw additional glory on the royal name. Parakrama died in 1186, 
after a reign of thirty-three years — ‘ the must martial, enterprising and glorious,’ says Tumour, 
‘in !Snihale>e hi>t(>ry’; he had earned for himself imdying fame, and had so exhausted and 
impoverished the country that it was long before it began to recover from the effects of his 
daring ambition. 

6!). The following table null show the relationship of Parakrama to his different rivals 
ill Ceylon. 

M.inENi>R.i IV. (1023 A.D.) 

! 

AVikranui-hihu 


WiiAYA-H.VHi' I. 

I 


tVirA-blhu J aya-biihu I. (1126) ilitta =a Pandyan prince. 


Wi.raiua-lAhu Su!di4.1r& i;,nii:.v,,U = M ml!, irana Kirti .Srl Mcjliawarna Sri tV-'llabha 

! ; 

I.il.ivati = r.\r. iKii \ma I. = raiplw.ili 


40. Parakrama wa^ 'Ucceedi-d 1 
have been a curious mixture, lie i> 


>y lii^ nephew MTjav.v BAirr (ILSli), whose character seems to 
celebrated in the priestly chronicles as a most religious prince. 



XISSAXKA ATALLA. 


who himself wrote letters in the sacred lansriiasfe to exhort the Kino- of Eamanva to aid him 
ill extending the faith, and Ai-ho took great pains to administer impartial justice, and relieved 
the people from the oppressions under which they had been suffering under his predecessor. 
But it was an intrigue with a farmer’s daughter named Dipani which led to his being murdered, 
after a reign of only one year, by a Kalingan named Mahinda. 

41. The throne was then seized by the crown prince (uparaja) Xissaxka Mall.a (1187), a re- 

lation of Parakrama’s Queen Lilavati, and a son of Raja Jayagopa of Kalinga. The Mahavansa, 
after describing at great length in eighteen chapters the striking acts of Parakrama, unfortunately 
dismisses the next sixteen kings in one short chapter, and the deficiency is only partly made 
up hy the interesting inscriptions referred to in the note at the commencement of this historical 
sketch. It appears from these inscriptions that Xissanka Malla was a quiet and patriotic, if 

not very vigorous or wise prince, who devoted the nine short years of his reign to internal 

reforms. He visited all parts of the island, and boasted that ‘such was the security which he 
established, that even a woman might pass through the land with a precious gem and not be 
asked, “What is it?’”^ The means by which he accomplished this may not have been so 
foolish as at first sight it appears. ‘He put down robbery,’ says the Ruwanwseli Inscription, 
‘ by relieving — through gifts of cattle and fields and gold and silver and money ® and pearls 
and jewelry and clothes, as each one desired — the anxiety of the people, who, impoverished 
and oppressed by the very severe taxations of Parakrama Bahu the First (which exceeded 
those customary by former kings), lived by robbery : for, thought he, they wish to steal onlv 
because they desire to live.’ He further claims to have reduced taxation, remitting entirely 
one tax — that on hill paddy — ^which was felt as a particular hardship, and at the same time 
to have greatly improved internal communication, repairing the roads and putting up rest- 
houses along them for the use of travellers. ‘ Removing far away the fear of poverty and 

the fear of thieves and the fear of oppression, he made every one in the island of Lanka 

happy.’ But he lavished enormous sums on the priests. He is said, in one Inscription, to 
have spent seven laks on the Cave Temple at HambuRa, and forty laks on the Ruwanwmli 
Dagaba at Anuradhapura ; ^ and though these amounts are certainly exaggerated (another of 
his own inscriptions giving them as one and seven laks), he is known to have built the huge 
Rankot Dagaha at Pulastipura, and the exquisite stone temple of the Tooth at the same 
place, certainly the most beautiful, though one of the smallest ancient temples in Ceylon. 

42. His son Wirabahu was kiUed on the day of his accession, and his brother W’’ikrama 
Bahu, who succeeded, suffered the same fate three months afterwards, at the hands of his son or 
nephew Codagaxga (1196), who, after a short reign of nine months, was dethroned and blinded by 
the minister Kirti. The minister then married LiL.vwATi, the widow of Parakrama, and ruled the 

' Hallam in his ‘Aliddle Ages,’Tol. ii. p. 312, quotes from the 
Saxon Chronicler that in the time of William the Conqueror 
‘ a qirl laden with jrold might have passed safelv throuirh the 
kingdom.' And Tennyson makes Harold say to the Earl of 
Porthieu : 


‘ In mine earldom 

A man may hang gold bracelets un a bu'sh. 
And leave them for a year, and coming back 
I'lnd them airain ’ 

“ masH rau^ i.e, jroltl nia>akiis. 

^ Forbes's Ceylon, voL ii. p. 347. 
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country in her name for the next three years. They were in their turn overthrown by another 
minister Anikanga, who first placed Sahasa Malla, another son (but by a different queen) of 
Paija Jayagopa, of Kahnga, on the throne,* but deposed and banished him after two years, and 
then reigned for six years in the name of Kalyaxawat'i, the widow of Xissanka Malla. Her 
son (f) Dhaemasoka Deva, a babe of three months old, was the next puppet king, but after 
governing in his name for a year, Anikanga, relying on the help of Cholian mercenaries, put 
him to death, and openly declared himself Hing. But he had gone too far. Another revolu- 
tion or palace intrigue immediately took place: after a few davs he was captured and killed, 
and Lilawati was restored to the throne. But before she had enjoved her recovered dignity 
lor a year, another insurrection broke out, which ended, twenty-eight months after her resto- 
ration, by a Bandian prince named Parakrajia (1211) attaining supreme power. He also was not 
long left in peace. A new invasion — this time from Kalinga- — took place, and a barbarian 
]■riuce named M '\gha (1214) overran the island, pillaging and destroying the temples and 
oppressing the people. 

4d. After tyrannizing over the unhappy country for twenty-one years, this despot was attacked 
by a young chief named AVijaya-bahu, who rallied round his standard the brave mountaineers 
— always the last to be subdued, and the first to revolt.* In a desperate struggle, which lasted 
Three years,* they rc'galued from their oppressors first the mountain districts, then the plains of 
Puhuna in the South, and ut lu'.t tlie cajiital Pulastipura and the plains of the North.* But 
the latter city had been cumph'toly ruined, and when the patriot chief was crowned King of 
all Ceylon, under the title of AVuaya Baiiu III., in 12d-j, ho removed the seat of govern- 
ment to Dambadeula, at the foot of the Kandian hills in the district now called Kurunceo-ala 

44. In his long reign of twenty-four years this patriotic ruler so strengthened the country 
that when the hereditary foes of Ceylon again invaded the island, in the time of his son Paxdita 
P\R \Kiiv.Mv (l2on), they met with a signal defeat. Both these monarchs were great patrons 
of lit I'l ,it ui e . iind the hittca (.‘’-pecialli . who was himself a voluminous tvritor, took great pains 
to re-tore the sacred books, many of which had been destroyed in the time of Magha, and 
cau-cd the chronicles of the island to be completed down to his reign. His son AYijaya Baku 
IV. returned to the ill-omened city of Pulastipura, and there, after he had reigned only two 
years, wa- murdered by his prime minister, Alitra tSeiia. But the latter did not live to reap 
the fruits of his treason, lie was himself assassinated shortly after, and Biiuwaxaika Bahc 
the last of the kings whose coins are extant, succeeded to the vacant throne in 1296. 

‘ Tilf ilitf nf thi-cvtnt (17 V" Abip' - 1 ^nO a d.J 

bv ,in iD-iTipti-in I h;u^' publi-hMl in th'- J'-uirnl nf the 
ll V Ill .in arfii'lf • ntitb'd * Tno Smhah liis< ripTcii' ' 

li'i- i- Tie iii't nptp'ii but cne y* t kii m whiih 

1 Pi'!' ill -ha.fhf t ra i»t Ibnitlli.i. i- d J s t b« h*\s . 

' .Msm • dll* d K«r ila in ''‘Hh thaptir the Mahavan'i, 
v - '11. 7'1. "t ill'- India t Hhi r >[S. 

" Th tt T'H'' Wi]aya-]iahu wd' n -r rf i.ir. d to any ..f the pre.-t d.n^- 
k' ILT'. > by til-' tact tiiat iie b.i'fd lii' elaim t<> tie t'ii»>Tif "u 

h;> (lev,, .at fruiu Sanga Bo, a popular Siuhalt-se hero and Buddhist 


m.irtw. who roie-m.l from a.d. 23S-2tO. So Dhatusena, who 
expHlh-d the Pirnii.m usurpers in the fifth century, claimed 
do,, Tut from Y.itthida Ti-a, who reigned in the first.’ Mah. pn 
2IS. 2.H. 

p. .3.,,. n-,to. thinks this should be seven years, 

’ ■\\h. n excavutinc: at I’uh-tipiira, I found at the ruined 
L'at.' ot tie palace a tall, n -lab covered with an inscription of 
-Vi-sinka Mill.i. rn.h r it was an old spear-head, which 
niii-t liav,' l„a n used, at the late-t. at this last siege of the lU- 
fateJ town, whose glory lasted so short a time. 
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OF 

THE Kings or Cevi.on from 

CO 

1 

-1296 A.D. 

1. 

Parakrama Balm* 

1153 


2. 

4Yijaya Baku II.* 

1186 

Xepbew of last. 

3. 

Kiffanka Yalla* 

1187 

A prince of Kalinga. 

4. 

4rYikrama Babu II. 

1196 

lirotber of KPsauka Malla. 

5. 

Cotlaganga ^ 

1196 

Kepbew of Kissauka Malla. 

G. 

Lilawati* (ipiecu) 

1197 

4Vidow of Parakrama Babu. 

4 . 

Sabasa Malbi* 

1200 

Brotbcrii") of Xissaiika Malla 

8. 

Kalyanawati (rpteeu) 

1292 

AYidow of Xissanka Malla. 

9. 

Dbarmasoka* 

1208 


10. 

Lilawati (restored) 

1209 


11. 

Panel! Parakrama Babu 

1211 

Malabar usurper. 

12. 

Magba 

1214 

A Kaliugan prince. 

13. 

Dambadeuiya Y^ijaya Babu 

1235 

Founder of a new dynasty. 

14. 

Dambadeuiya Parakrama 

1259 

Son of tbc last king. 

lo. 

Bosat Wijaya Babu 

1294 

Son of the last king. 

16. 

Bbunaweka Babu* 

1296 

Brother of the last king. 


* Coins are extant of those monarchs marked with a star. 


PART lY. Description of the Coins. 


Coins of PAR.rKR.cMA B.iHU, llu3-llS6 a.d. 


40. The Lnnliesicara gold coin, Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

On the obverse a standing figure of the king ; turning towards the right ; in his left hand, 
a lotus-flower, of which Fig. 3 gives a front view, tho others a side view; in his right hand 
apparently a weapon of some kind,' figured most clearly in Fig. 4. To the left of this i.- 
another symbol, appearing most clearly in Fig. 4, the meaning of which I do not understand 
( 'r a sceptre ) . The figure stands on the .stalk of a lotus terminating in a flower to its left ; between 
this flower and the left hand arc five dots surrounded by .small circles, which again I take to be 
lotus-flowers. Fig. 3 has only four of these. The dhoti or cloth wrapped round the loins fall> 
in folds on each side of and between the legs.® On the head of the flgure is a conical cap. 

On the reverse the same figure seated. In the left hand a lotus [there is nothing in the 


' Prin^ep, ed. Thomas, rol. i. p. 421, calls it ‘ an instrument 
of warfare.' Mr. Vaux. Numismatic Chronicle, vol. i xvi. p. 124, 
calls it trisula, that is, trident. This it can scarcely he, as it has 
four points, not three, and is quite different from the trisula 
in Fig. 19. It mar possibly be a flower, and is, in any case, an 
ancient symbol. 

- Prinsep says that some, mistaking this for a tail, hare sup- 
posed the figure to be Hanumin. The only writer I hare been 
able to find advocating this opinion is Simon Casic Chitty, in a 


paper in the Journal of the Ceylon Asiatic Society for 184.5, 
p. 82. It may be as well to point out that Hanumin, ‘ the 
mighty- jawed,’ the mrthical monkey who appears in the 
E.imiy.ma as the faithful ally of E-ima in his fabled inyasion 
of Ceylon, is almost unknown in Sinhalese literature, and was 
never worshipped in the island. The true origin of the figure 
is explained below, § 6-5, and there can be no reason to believe 
that the Sinhalese meant to represent a mythological monster, 
known only as an enemy to Ceylon. 
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I'ight — the extension with five projections is meant for the hand with the five fingersjd The left 
leg rests on a kind of grating. On the left side of the figure, to the right of the coin, the legend 
Sri Lanhevrnriir In Fig. 3 the anuswara circle or dot is misplaced under the left 
Lii’ni C'f the figure. The complete form of the c, a small stroke to the uj)per right of the 
i'. very clear iu Figs. 3 and 4, and is quite difiereut from the e in the Jcca of Fig. 2t). The s 
ever the ^ i- also clear enough in Figs. 3 and 4. The in all specimens is curioudy like 
and unlike the Xi I'iS'- Farakrama, Figs, o, 6, 7, 11, 14, 15. 

47. Prinse])' says of this coin, ‘This name (Lankeswara) I presume to he the minister 
laikaiswara nf IMr. Tumour’s t;d)le, who usurped the throne during the Cholian subjection in the 
eleventh Century (.v.n. Plfji')) : but he is not included among the regular sovereigns, and the coin 
may theivfure beleng to another usurper of the same name who drove out Queen Lilavati in 
\.i). 1215, and reigned for a year.’ 31r. Yaux* adopts the former of these two suggestions; but 
tile fiv't part of the word, Lank-, is perfectly clear on several specimens of the coin (see Figs. 1 
and 4). If Imkai^wani had struck a coin and had intended to put his name upon it. he would 
iiavi' d(i:ic mi; and the o repre-euted in this alphahet hy two .suhstantial strokes, one on each side 
of tlu' letter (see Fig. 22), could not liave disappeared as the tiny anuswara dot has sometimes done. 

4fi. The epithet Lankcqwura, T.ord of C’eylon, may apiply to any king of that country, and 
the .'imilaritv of name i.s no rea-on for fixing it upon either of these Lokaiswaras. It should be 
noticed also that the former of the two was not a king at all, but a minister mentioned in the li-st-s 
a- the father of Y’ijac'a Ih'diu I. ; and the latter wa> a foreign usurper who never was in acknow- 
ledged po'se^sinu of the kingdom, tliougli he refaiued a precarious hold on the capital for a few 
months. Di-cardiug therefore the idea that lainkefwara stands for Lokaiswara, we have to consider 
to which Ixing of Ccyloii this epithet helongs. It i^ never U'cd in Ceylon literature heforc the time 
of Parakrama the Qreat. The Pali form Laukisstra is then found applied to three kings ; 
iiami'lv, to lMaha'''Ua. \.i). 275. and his son Kirti Sri Megha-warna, .v.n. 301;^ and to YL java 
Pciliu the Fir-f, v.D. 1(171.'’ The Sinhale'O form is only found applied to two kings; namely, to 
Parakrama lialui liim-elf in the acsiuiit of hi- conquest of South India,' and to Xissanka Malla, 
\.i). 1I'''7, iu hi- own iu'eripti"!!'.'' Coins wen' unknown iu Ceylon in the time of the first two 
kiiiU's iiu ntioued ; it i- not known that any were .'.truck hy tlie third. The epithet i-- u-ed of him 
iu such a wav to convey the impi’.'^'iou ratlicf that the word iu the time of the writer (tempore 
i’.irakr.ima) had come to be u- d of all Kinu’s of Ceylon, than that it was a distinctive appellation 
of Y'ijava. Tliere remain tlie two l.i-t ; for the former speaks tlic fact that the word came into 
use in the litiu.iturc of his reign ; that he conquered South India, and thence introduced the art 


^ T tlcnk rlic ••.kipr't Vt'M hv Vvx " h, liV that in tin* othcr^?, 
; ■ aat inr a hcjH, hut < • nip iic i' 'i- 

- ^[l. Tl.-nii- .ii—iit' ir-'TU oi’ph'tl 

; • .id’inr "t and iiYrii-ir'-t- 1:.^’ !• tiihh ‘Q ti.c 

l.a.r' a- L'nJJ IT in X", t 

^ V..1, i p. 421 of Mr. Thomas's flit" n. 

* Xumi^nuUic Chronicle, L^oo, vol. xm. p lid. 


^ Tntln Pat’L'i’.dn-sa. Canto v. 4, GO, 

O-ldhi^ari'a, 1 ttrri'.ur, p. Ixxxvi. iJotli tbi=: part of the 
Mt t\aTi-a and tinj P, rji-'tyia-a wt-re YU'ittA-n in the time ot 

I’arakruma. 

■ Se.- my tran-^lath.n in the vTournal of the E. A. S. for 1872, 
vol. xli. part 1. ]> r.‘?. 

e tlu- rViiri'.iiU.-i insi-riptum, and in the Rankot Dasaha 
in- r;;ir-..r. pii’niish,.! hy niu in the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatii, 
i>'*citt\ of 1’’'7 1. 
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of coining into Ceylon ; ^ and that ho is the only King of Ceylon who struck several coins . for the 
hitter that though in three of his inscriptions he is not called Lunkeswara,- the epithet is given 
in two others as one of his distinctive titles. On the other hand, in those two inscriptions he 
is called KdJuuja Lankeswara, and on his own coin he uses that title in full,^ vhich is cxactl\ 
what he would have done had he wished to distinguish himself from some previous Lankesvaia. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems to me ceitain — as certain, that is, as the identification of 
coins bearing such ambiguous legends ever can be — that this coin belongs to Parakrama the Great. 

It only remains to add that the coin is rare. There are three examples in the Guthrie 
collection in Berlin, two in the British Museum, two in my own collection, and one in the 
collection of H. H. Bowman, Esq., of Baddcgama, Ceylon. Those described by Prinsep and 
31r. Yaux are in the British Museum. 

Xo. 1 from mv collection weighs 67 grains.^ Xo. 2 is in the Guthrie collection. Xo, o is iii 
the British Museum and weighs 681 gTain.s, though, as will be noticed, it is much less in diameter 
than the others. Xo. 4 is in the British Museum and weighs Go* grains. 

49. The Lion coin of Parukrnmet, Figs. -5, 6, 7. Copper. 

On the obverse the standing figure of the raja. The face turned to right represented in the 
most extraordinary way by three strokes, with a curve for the back of the head. The transition 
form of this mode of expressing the face, which Prinsep calls ‘ altogether unique in the history of 
perverted art,’ mav be seen in Figs. 9, 11. In the left hand of the figure is the lotus, in the 
right the weapon referred to in § 40 and note 1. There is no lotus-stalk under the feet. The cap 
is formed by iwo strokes and a dot. The two dots under the arms are the upper part of the dhoti. 
To the right of the coin is a well-defined lion, sitting, with the mouth open, showing the teeth 
in the upper jaw. 

On the reverse the seated figure of the raja, and to the right the legend ^ Sri 

Parakrama BiiJiu. 

Fig. 5 is from the Guthrie collection. Fig. G from my own is worn, and weighs oo grains. 
Fig. 7, also my own, weighs 01 grains. The British Museum has no specimen of this coin, of 
which less than a dozen examples have been found. My collection has seven of these, two in good 
condition, besides which I oulv know of Colonel Guthrie s, and of two others in private hands in 
Cevlon, one of which is now, I believe, in the possession of Mr. Bowman, and the other in Mr. 
Dickson’s collection. 

50. The half rnassa of Parakrama Balm. 

This small copper coin. Fig. 11, has on the obverse the standing figure of the raja, and on 
the reverse only the legend Sri Parakrama Buhu. Prinsep, whose coins are now 

in the British Museiun, says,’^ that ‘ several specimens of this were dug up in 1837 at MontoUee 
(■? Matale) in Ceylon ; ’ but the Museiun has only four, of which the one figured in the Plate is 
the only one in good preservation, and no others are known to have reached Europe. 

* See my article in the J. B. A. S. 1872, vol. ili. pt. 1, p. 197. 

2 Xamelv. the Euwanirieli inscription published by me in the J. E. A. S. for 1875, and the two others in my article mentioned 
in the last note but one. 

3 See below § 66. 


* A sovereign weighs nearly 170 grains. 


= Loc. cit. p. 422, figure 4. 
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ol. The ma^m of Parakrama BdJtii. Figs. 14, 15. 

On the obverse the stauding tigure as on the Lion coin. To the right beneath is a lotus, and 
above it five dots. On the reverse the sitting figure, and the legend Pardkna/tn 

Biihu. Tlii^ is the coin -svhich vas imitated by the six succeeding raja.s, and a good many 
-•peciinens, perhajos 100 in all, have been formd, but very le^ of them are in good condition, and 
-carcclv anv 'ho^v the r at the foot of the k. Prin.scp seems to have had only one.' The be-t 
-pLcimeii ot fourteen in my collection weighs G'2 grains. 

52. The remainder of the coins, whose identification is certain, belong also to the series 
just mentioned: each of the following kings having only struck one coin. For the history of 
tlicse kings tlie reader is referred to what has been said above; I quote here only the legends 
on the Coins. 


Sri Vi jo 'JO Buhv. Fig. 17. Copper. 

There were several kings .so called ; the coin belonging, I think, to the nephew and succe.ssor 
of 1‘arakrama, the second of the name. It is almost certain that Parakrama the Great was 
rlie first King of Ceylon who is-uod ci.iins, and the rarity of the specimens _ with this inscrip- 
tion tigrees well with the shortne's of AVijaya II. ’s reign. The coin is rare ; good example.* very 
r.tre. The one in my collection, from which the figure is taken, weighs G2 grains. 

50. •nfV Sri Ci’daijrtiiijri Been. Fig. 20. Copper. 

Tliis unique coin is in the pos'cs^ion of G. G. Plaice, Esq., late of the Public Il'orks Depart- 
ment iti Ceylon. I think tliere can be no doubt about the reading, though the anuswara is 
' luittid. and the ^o^^■|■l marks nf the o have pU'hed out the circle of the 'g. Tumour in his list 
h.is erroneously given tlie name of this king as Chondakanga, but the India Office iMS. of the 
.5Iahavansa. ch. Sii, clearly reads Codaganga. 

51. Sri Pdjn Li'drati. Fig. 21. 

This is not Si) rare as the "Wijaya Palm. The figure is taken from a specimen in mv 
i-ollectioii Weighing Gi grain*. 


Sri-i/iiif Sdhit'‘(i aioVa. Fig. 20. 

I^oiiie liundreds of these coin* have been found. The curious shape of the square ■*, and the 
.Iditiou of till' syllable )nr’.f. prevented its identification for some time, and Prinsep was the flr.^t 
•o deeipher it. The I is inserti d in the upper left-hand corner of the square a, and is .so small 
'll. it in most of the sp,.riinens it is indistinguishable. The one in mv collection from which 
‘lie figure is taken weighs liG grams. It is curiou* that no coins have as vet been discovered 
of Kalyanavati, the ipieen who reigned for six years after the dethronement of Sahasa IMalla. 

It is true tint more of his coins have been found than of any of tlie others, so that he mav 

s ry possihly have issued more coins than were m'cded to supply the small monetary requirements 
of the country so soon after the numerous issues of Parakrama; but this can scarcelv have 

, .’•evented the new Lrovernimiit from miking at least a small issue in her honour, as has been 

■lone in tie' case of the other less important sovereign*. 

IT,, ii. ’i:' . '.It I'T lit. f._'. •"! tLit iiCH iris cr.er.itcJ in the Asiatic Ecseanlits. ,anj interpreted, doubtiuilT, by Professor 
NV.lson. >ri Iwima Nath. 
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56. Dharmmdsoka Dera. Fig. 22. 

The r is visible above the m in a few specimens onl}'. It may be .'Ceu in the tigiii’e, 
which also gives a more complete form of the d than occurs on most of the specmion<. 
The coin is very rare, like that of Wijaya Bahu, both these kings having reigned only twelve 
months. Dharmasoka was placed on the throne when he was three months old, though, a-- 
Prinsep slily remarks, ‘ the portrait would lead us to suppose him of mature age.’ The well- 
preserved example figured is in my collection and weighs 65 grains. 

57. iSVi Bhuvanaika Bahu. Fig. 16. 

This sovereign came to the throne nearly a century after the last. Ilis coins are not very 
rare, but good examples are seldom met with. I have only seen one or two which show the 
upper stroke of the diphthong ai or the vowel mark u distinct from the hh, which may account 
for Prinsep’s reading Bhavaneka. The unusually well executed specimen in mv collection, 
from which the figure is taken, weighs 63 grains. 

58. I now come to coins whose classification is, at present, quite uncertain, and it i^ 
doubtful whether some of them belong to Ceylon at all; but I have thought it better to 
include them all in the plate for the purposes of comparison. 

Fig. 24. Copper. 

On the obverse the standing figure ; on the reverse a bull, standing, to right ; above it the 
new moon ; to right of it the legend Vi. I think it is impossible with Prinsep, loc. cit.. 
to assign this very rare coin to TFijaya Bahu YI., who reigned in Ceylon as late as 139s A.n., 
although he was also called Yira Bahu. Isissanka Malla, .v.d. 1187, in one of his inscriptions, 
calls himself, among other titles, ira, and in another A iraraja ; but his suzerainty was not 
acknowdedged in India, and I doubt whether this coin has ever been found in Ceylon. Perhaps 
it may belong to Yira Pandu, the prince whom Pardkrama placed as his vassal on the throne 
of Pandya (see above, § -38). The specimen figured is in the British TIuseum ; it is the one 
described by Prinsep, and the only one known to me. 

59. The Lakshmi coin. Figs. 9, 10. Gold. 

On the obverse the standing figure as on the Lankeswara com, but the ornament to the left 
above instead of below the arm, and to the right the trident. On the reverse the legend 
Lakshnii j above it, the same symbol as on the obverse of Fig. 3 ; which symbol I take for 
the lotus. Fig. 9 in my collection weighs nearly 17 grains ; Fig. 10 is in the British iluseum, 
and weighs 16^ grains ; these are the only specimens I know. 

60. The Tamraki coin. Fig. 12. Gold. 

Obverse the same as the last. On the reverse the legend Tamraki (?), with the lotus symbd 
above. From the specimen in the British Museum weio-hiu" 7'S "rains 

61. The Iraka coin. Fig. 1-3. 

Obverse the same as the last, but the weapon (?) on the right is again held in, and not placed 
above, the hand. On the reverse the legend Iraka (?) surmounted by the lotus smnbol, as in 
Fig. 4 with a stroke and dot behind it. The legend may possibly be Ilaraka or Baraka ; if it 
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(_'ti uld be read Luka, that woidd be the ancient Sinhalese form of Lanka. I have seen six or 
.Sf\'eii =pecimen^ of this coin, which is figured from one in my collection weighing 8 grains, and 
it lias al'O betn found in South India. 

bl. The Jiii-ije Sttn ImU coin. Fig. 19. Cojoper. 

< >11 the obt'eise the standing hgiire as in the Lion coin, but the weapon or flower in the 
riuht li.iiid I.U' degenerated into a straight line with several cross-.strokes. In the place of the 
!i"U the til'ida iji trident, and a sceptre. On the rover.se the bull sacred to Tishnu, above it 
t!i-' new mouii with a 'tar between the horns of the crescent ; below, the legend Setii : 

te the left of the figure five small dots, to the right twelve dot.s. 

I’liiisep s note on this coin is as follows:* ‘Two of these exhibit a new tvpe of rcver.sc, the 
Indian bull iXaiidi, which may possibly betoken a change in the national religion. The legend 
Isneatn I inuuediately recuguized as identical with the flourish on Fig. l‘I, turning the latter 
'.f,ewa\s to read it. 'What it may be is a more difficult question. The first letter bears a 
'trikinn analogy to the vowel e of the Southern alphabets; but if so, by what alphabet is th(“ 
leiiiaindir to be interpreted.' for it may be ecpiivocally read het'ja, hemja, cJtet>ja, and perhaps 
( li'hiilii or Ihe lu't alone is the name of a great contpieror in the Cliulian and other 

Southri'u annals, but it would be wrong to build on so vague an assumption. It i.s at any rate 
p obuble that the ‘bull de\ice is a subsequent introduction, because we find it contained in the 
JIalco Kanora coins below.’ 

bo 1 v,is toi some time in doubt about tlie legend; but it now .seems to me certain that the 
reudiiio of the legend as above is correct. ,Sffiu, which means originally a bridge or causeway, 
is Used in the iShagavata Furana as a name ‘of Adam’.s Bridge or of one of the i.slancls of 
tliis gu.it gioup. lliis lattei can onl\ be luimcqwaram, which is given as one of the meanings 
of the word in Winslow's Tamil Dictionary. Xow we are distinctly informed in the Xarendra- 
caritiiwalokaiui-pradipikawa, a very trustw.mthy Sinhalese epitome of the Wahavansa, that 
I’arakiam.i's g, iier.d I.aidnipura. after compiering I’anclya, remained some time at EWswaram, 
building a tcnq.le tlmre, and that while on tlie island he struck hahaicnnu, that is kahapanas.- 
As tlie temple was built in honour of Vislmii, the bull need not surprise u.s, and it betokens 
no elianne in tlie mitional religion. It is true that I'urakrama was a Buddbist, but tbc tolerance 
of limldhisi monarebs i. w, 11 known, undone of tlie best preserved of tbe rnins of I’arakrama’s 
capit.d J’ulastipura itbe modern Topare) is a Timana for tbe worship of Yisbnu. Round tbe 
outside of this Indldiiig. wbieb was erected either by Farakrama himself or by Xissanka 
Malli, nuts ail mserqition lu lamd cliaraeters of very mueb the same hqpe as those on these 

the same relation to modern Tamil as the Siuludese characters ffi' 

I arakiMimi s and A'i^anka R.illa s inscriptions do to modern Sinhalese. We shall, I hope 
learn the purport of this im,. rip, ion wb.en Dr. Gold.sehmidt publishes bis anxiously’ expected 
npor, on tbe Arclm-ology of Ceylon: that tbe temple is sacred to TLsbnu is certain from 
the four .stone bulls on its .ummit, which are conchrud like tbe bull, on tbe coin. It will 

Loc. cit. p. 4.,J - [, 1 ^- tr,ms!,mon of the p.t-sage he. cit. 4S, note 8). 
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be seen from my Dondra Inscription II. tbat this is not the only instance of Buddhist 
Kings in Ceylon building temples to Yishnu. 

In dealing with coins that bear only a local description, there can seldom be absolute 
certainty in the identification, but — 1. I know of no other ruler of Bameswaram of whom it is 
known from historical records that he struck coins there. 2. These resemble exactly in shape, 
size and appearance the Kahapanas .struck by Parakrama in Cc^-lon. 3. As far as I have 
been able to ascertain, the South Indian coins are, with one exception,- of a quite different 
size, weight and appearance. I. Those rajas who ruled over Rameswaram are not knf)wn to 
have issued any coins, while the Cholian and Paudyan rajas who conquered it would not 
have had any particular reason to put Setu on their coins; whereas, to Parakrama, his conti- 
nental conquests were naturally a source of more than ordinary pride. 5. If these coins 
belonged to any of the South Indian dynasty, they would probably bear some one of the 
constant s^mibols used by those dynasties on their coins. I regret very much that Sir Walter 
Elliot was not able to get ready his paper on South Indian coins for this series, before 
mine was published. With the very meagre accounts of South Indian numismatics at present 
obtainable, the Ceylon numismatist is working a good deal in the dark ; but at present, and 
with the evidence before me, I think that these coins arc probably the very ones referred 
to as having been struck by Parakrama’s general Lankapura at Setu. 

The coin is very rare, only five or six examples being known. My specimen, a very perfect 
one, from which the figure in the Plate is taken, weighs GS grains. 

64. The Hmall Setu hull coin. Fig. IS. Copper. 

This is a half -size copy of the last, except that the large dots in the circle roimd the edge of 
the coin in Fig. 9 arc here circles, and only three dots are required inside the circle to fill up thu 
space by the side of the bull. 

My own specimen and the one in the British Museum are the only ones known to me. 

65. The exception referred to in the laA paragraph but one is the coin with the inscription 
Rajaraja (Fig. 8) which is inserted in the Plate, because it is the coin from which I believe the whole 
of the Ceylon series to be derived. Prinsep read it tentatively Gaja-raja,^ and included it doubtinglv 
in his plate of Cevlon coins. But the reading above is no longer doubtful, and the coin has 
never, like those just mentioned, been found in Ceylon, while large numbers of the copper ones, 
and a few in gold, have been found in different places in South India, and esj^eciallv in Amaravati 
and Tanjiir. There were doubtless many princes in South India who arrogated to themselves the 
title of king of kings, and it became so much a mere name that one of the petty Cholian chiefs 
who opposed Lankapura is called Raja-raja Kalappa.^ The title is also found used as an evident 
name in the copperplate grants of the Chalukya rajas in the eleventh century, though, as far as 
I know, it was never used alone.^ (If course Parakrama, the conqueror of the Kings of Chola, 

' Journal of the Ceylon .Vsiatic Society, 1S73. ^ gpp paragraph hut one, § 6-5. ^ Loc. cit. p. 423. 

■* The India Office US. of the Mahavansa, chap. 77, ver^e 7.5. 

= Sir Walter EEiot informs me that there was a Kajaraja Chola circa 1022-106S, and a Eajaraja Yikramaditya 1078. 
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I’andya and Kalinga, and even of Eamanya and Eamboja, may well have called bimself king of 
kings ; but there can. I tbink, be no doubt that tbis coin belongs to one of the South Indian king?- 
-;i) called, and that it is the coin imitated by Parakrama in his coins, from which the Ce}'lon serie> 
i' derived. 

till. A coin of Xis^anka Malla has been referred to above (§ 48), of which only three 
I xauyiles are known, two in the posse-iMou of Sir IValter Elliot, and one in the collection of iMr, 
l)ii k''.:i, Government Agent of the Aortb Central Province, Ceylon. Unfortunatelv all three 
-je eim an are ju-t now mi-;laid, and though this paper has been delayed in the hope that one would 
b.‘ baiiid, we are at la^t compelled to go to pros without being able to include a tigiire of this 
I "in i!i tlic Plate. The coin is of copper, and exactly like Fig. 14, except as regards the legend 
nil tlm ivNi'i-^e. Thi-; legend iMr. DickMUi, in a paper read before the Xumismatic Sucictv on the 
lUth of May, lS7(i, conjectures may possibly be read Sri Kali Gala Kijn ; but he is unable to 
di teriuine to what reign the’ coin mav belong, and docs not consider the above readino- at all 
certain. iNot having tlu' coin before' me, T .speak with great diffidence; but it seemed to me, 
ulieu 1 once had an opportunity of inspecting it, to bear the legend Sri Kdlinga Lankesvara. 
liclms tlie .Sri, which was the 'ume a.s that of Fig. 14, I read 
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That the atia-^nira ^vas not vi-ilde above the 31 need not surprise us, as it was seldom visible 
on the Lankeyvara coins (['ig-. 1, -J, 4) ; and on thoso coin- we usually find simply Lakavara for 

Ginki ^vara, t!ie dot tor the- ami-vara, the snndl stroke for the c, and the tiny 5 added above the i\ 
being rarely legible, [.a-tly, througliout tlie series, when there are .six letters below the Sri, the 
l.i-t of the -ix Is almost idway- cut in half or (putc missing, which would explain the absence of 
tile rn. 

It the rc.iding I suggc't sliould cecutually jirovo to be correct, there can be verv little doubt 
that tlie ('oiu belongs to ^'issanka itialla. It is true that in the li.st of kings at § 4-j it wiU be 
.seen that there arc live sovereigns, or six if Dluirimisoka be included, who might have called 


themselves Kdlnnja,, Lord af Oy.hx ; but if the coins were struck by any .successor of Aissanka 
Malla. lie would pn.l.ably have used s,„ue title which would distinguish him from that prince, 
the tli-st of those to whom the legend would lie aiiplieablc. Gf all the later Kalingan princes we 
h.ive eoiiis. except of iMagha. whe liated everything Sinhalese, and of lYikrama Palm, who onlv 
reign- d tor three mouths. Kalinga Fankesvara is one of the titles used by Aissanka Malla in his 
inscriptions,' and it i- Idgldy probable lliat lie would imitate Parakrama the Great in his issue 

ni Gotii'', U'' 1 r’ tliil 111 liR in>crip1 lull'; and liis 


G7. For FiLrun'> 1-4 with h-;^n n(I Sr! Lankt'^vara 


see 


Sri Parakrama r>uhu ,, 
Pajaraja 


SECTION 

4G-4S 

49 

6-3 


* See abort, } tS, note S. 
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For Figures 9, 10 

with legend Lakshmi (?) see 

SECTIOK. 
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3J 

11 

93 

Sri Parakrama Bahu ,, 

50 

5) 

12 

99 

Taiiiraki (?) „ 

60 


13 

99 

Iraka (?) „ 

61 

JJ 

14, 15 

99 

Sri Parakrama Bahu „ 

51 

5J 

16 

99 

Sri Bhuvanaika Bahu ,, 

57 

}} 

17 

93 

Sri Vijaya Bahu „ 

52 


18, 19 

99 

Setu „ 

- 62, 64 

}y 

20 

99 

Sri Codaganga Deva „ 

53 

>3 

21 

99 

Sri Raja Lilavati ,, 

54 


22 

99 

Sri Dharmasoka Deva ,, 

56 

J) 

23 

99 

Srimat Sahasa Malla „ 

55 


24 

99 

Yi . . . „ - 

58 
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Hook Money. 

68. There only remains to be mentioned ihe hook money, Fig. 25, which is comparatiTely a 
modern coin — if coin it can be called — but which is interesting from its curious shape and history. 

The earliest mention of these silTer hooks is by Robert Enos, who was kept prisoner for 
twenty years from 1659-1679 in the Kandian proTinces of central Ceylon, and who after his 
escape published an account of his adrentures and of the Sinhalese people. This most xaluable 
work is thoroughly trustworthy. Knox and his companions were not confined in any prison, but 
in separate Tillages, where they were allowed to go in and out among the people. Most of them 
acquired property, and marrying Sinhalese women, became Sinhalese peasants ; but Knox himself 
never gave up the hope of escape, and ultimately effected his purpose. His mode of life in Kandy 
was the best possible for gaining sure knowledge of the habits of the people ; the simple 
straightforward style of his book must convince every reader of his truthfulness ; and the more 
one knows of the state of society among the Sinhalese in remote districts who are little acquainted 
with Europeans, the more one learns to value the accuracy of his minute and careful observations. 
After mentioning the Portuguese copper “ tangums,” he adds : “ There is another sort (of money) 
which all people by the king’s permission may and do make ; the shape is like a fish-hook, they 
stamp what mark or impression on it they please ; the silver is purely fine beyond pieces of eight ; 
for, if any suspect the goodness of the plate, is is the custom to burn the money in the fire, red 
hot, and so put it in water, and if it be not then purely white, it is not current money. The third 
sort of money is the king’s proper coin ; it is called a pounam (panam) ; it is as small as a spangle ; 
75 make a piece of eight, or a Spanish dollar ; but all sorts of money are here very scarce, and they 
frequently buy and sell by exchanging commodities.” ‘ 

1 Edition by PhOalethes, -Ito. 1817, p. 197. The original work was publisbed in 1681 by order of the East India Company. 
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69. T^Tiile Knox w-as in captiyitY in Ceylon, Sir John Chardin yas travelling through Per.sia, 
and he mentions that coins of silver vrire had been made in Lari on the Persian Gulf, till that 
State Avas conquered by Abbas the Great of Persia (1582-lG'd7) ; and that they were still much 
u^cd • en tout ce jjais la, et aux Indes, le long du Golph de Cambays, ct dans Ics pais qui en sont 
proclie. (Jn dit qu’elle avait cours autre fois dans tout TOrient.’' 

That the Ceylon coins were made in imitation of these is evident from the name given to 
them in another passage of Knox, where he says (p. 196) that two pplas of padi were sold in time 
of harvest for a laree. 

79. If any confirmation were needed of Knox’s statement that Jaris were actually made in 
Ceylon it would be found in a curious passage from the work of Pyrard, a Frenchman, who, fifty 
A'car^ earlier, had spent five years as a captive in the IJaldiA’o Islands, and Avho, after his escape. 
j)iibli.'hed a graphic and tru^tevorthy accoiuit of the then habits and customs of the people there. 
Gf their coinage he says (I quote the old French as it stands mostly unaccented) : ‘La monnoye 
du Iluyaume n’ost quo d’argent & cTune sorte. Ce sont dcs pieces d’argent qu’ils appcllent lari ns 
de valour de huist soL on enuiron de notre monnoye, comme i’ay de-sia dit, longues comme le doigt 
niais redoublees. Le roy les fait battre en son isle & y iinprimer son nom en lettres Arabesques.’ 

After saying that they received foreign coins, if of gold and sih’er, at their value by weight ; 
and adding some general remarks on coinage in India, he goes on : 

■ l)(jnc pour retouriler, aux Maldives no fait que des larins ; d’autres pieces de moindre valeur 
ih no s'y en fait point : tcllemcnt (|ue pour Telt’cct de leiir traffic ils coiqtent Targeut ct en baillent 
un poids do la valeur de la niarcliandise achetee : ce <pii nc se fait pourtant sans portc, car en 
coupant le larin on en j)erd la douzieme partie. Ils no prennent piece cTargcnt qu’iP ne I’aycnt 
])e'eo et mise (bins le feu, pour c-n osprouuer la bonte. Ausfi an lieu de billon & menue monnove 
ils U'cnt de coquilles icowries) dont i’ay cy-deuant touche quclque chose, & i’en parleray incon- 
tinent ; les douze milles A’alent un larin. ’- 

71. S(j also Prole"or 'Wilson, in his remarks (m fish-hook money in the Kumismatic Chronicle.-’^ 
dc'crilies >ome pieces of silver wire, nut hooked, which were coined, in imitation of the old larn, 
at liijapiir by SulUin 'Ali Add Shah, who reigned from 1670-1691. They bear on both .sides 
Ica’ciids in Arabic cliaracters ; on one side the Sultan’s name, on the other ‘Zarb Lari Dansh 
Sikkha,’ that is, ‘ struck at Lari, a stamped Dangh ’ — dangh being the name of a .small Persian 
silver coin.^ ‘ Traces of a date,’ continues Professor Wilson, ‘ occasionally apjicar, but thcA' are 


' \'oya>ri'S du Chcv.ulitT Jean Chardin en la rirse. second and 
ciiiiiphtc tditiiiii. tto. .Vni'terdam, IsS-t, od. m. p, IC.s. He 
tr.iv. llr.d, aecurdine to the prct.u-i', from lie’, 1-1077^ .r„,i the first 
edition of Ills Vi.y.iuTs tr.is puhlohed in 1717. 

■ Accerdme to Ilaiuiltou's Oazettier, ipiotcd bv Mr. Thonia.s, 
• Am i* lit Indian AVi iirht',' coMries were wortli m !!• imal in ls20 
r.ithi r It'S than GOOD for a rupee. The p.issau'c (pn.tid i- fiom 
tie- tliir.l edition of I’yrard's ■ Voy.ioes.' I’.iri-. Sto. IGl'.i, pp. 
•ils-'2.50 From p. -5 it appear- that he -tarted in IGOl. troni 
p Go tliat he was wrecki d un the M.ddnes on the finl Julv 
IGUt. lie escaped in 1G07, and the first edition of his book 


appeared in Paris in 1611. Mr. Albert Gray, who save me this 
reteieiie-e, informs me that, from tlie words iriveii iiv Ihrard. it i- 
ile.ar th.at the MahUvians are .'sin'iialese by race, thouirh they are 
now Muliamnuadaus liy reliirion. 

ted. xri. pp. 1,9-lS'J. These specimens are now in the 
Briti-h Mu-eum. 

‘ So Profes-or tVilson ; Mr. Thomas informs me that ‘struck 
a l.m’ would be a more precise rendering of the Persian words. 
[The so-c.dled wa- primarily a weight, lienee its eipiiia- 

liuts, in silver, came to represent the fractions of the current 
euin.] 
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not very distinct, except in one instance, in whicli it may be read with some confidence 1071 = 

1679 A.D His (tbe Sultan’s) retaining tbe designation of the place wbere tbis sort of 

money was originally fabricated is not without a parallel The coins of the last Shah Alam 

of Delhi, though coined all over India, continued to bear .... the mintage of Shah J ehanabad ; 
and the Companv’s rupee bore the legend “ struck at Murshidabad,” many years after it was 

coined at Calcutta Mr. Coles mentions a document among the records of the 

Collectorate in which notice is given by the Government of Satara to the authorities of a place 
termed Kharaputtun of a grant of land of the value of 200 Dhabal Larins, which is dated 1711.^ 
The fabrication of this money, extensively adopted by the last Bijapur kings, was therefore 
continued by Sivaji, the founder of the Mahratta principality, and his successors. There is 
nothing in the appearance of the specimens brought from Ceylon to indicate an original 
fabrication.’ 

72. Of the original Larins of Laristan, none seem to be now extant ; but it is quite clear, to 
use the words of Mr. Yaux,- that ‘ the Laristan coins having become, as Chardin says, popular 
in the East, they were extensively imitated;’ and the testimony of Knox as to their having 
been made by private people in Ceylon must be accepted as true. 

73. Professor "VYilson says of the Bijapur Larins that they are ‘of the same weight (as the 
Ceylon hooks), viz. about 170 gr. troy.’ But my specimen, from which the figure is taken, 
weighs only 74 J grains, and two others mentioned by Mr. Dickinson^ weigh only 3 dwts. 2 gr., 
and 3 dwts. ^ gr. respectively. Authentic specimens from Ceylon are very rare. They have 
on one side only a stamp in imitation of Arabic letters, often clear enough, but of course quite 
illegible ; and they are always hooked. I have not seen one with any marks which could be read 
Sri in Sinhalese or Devanagari characters, as suggested bv Professor "Wilson. How late these 
hooks were made in Ceylon it is impossible to state exactly ; very probably until they were 
siq^erseded by the Dutch coinage in the eighteenth century. They are known in Sinhalese 
literature under the name of rkU, i.e. silver ; although this term was, doubtless, applied, before 
the introduction of the Larins, to other silver money, of which it is curious that no specimens 
sliould have survived. The term ridi pahaiji, i.e. five ridis, is still used in remote districts in 
the sense of rix dollar. 

' The Collectorate referred to i? that of Ratnagiri on the coast of Canara. Mr. Cole? had ?ent to the GoTeinment 396 lanm, 
found there in 1846, in digging the foundations ol a house. 

- Numismatic Chronicle, toI. xvi. p. 132. 


' Ibid. p. 169. 
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74. Xo coins are kno^vn to Pave been struck by tbe Portuguese in or for Ceylon. Knox 
says (loc. cit.) that of three sorts of coins in use, ‘ one was coined by tbe Portugals ; tbe king’s 
arms on one side and tbe image of a friar on tbe other, and by the Cbingulays called tangom 
massa. Tbe value of one is ninepence English ; poddi tangom or tbe small tangom is baK as 
much ; ’ but these were probably struck in Portugal, and not for use only in Ceylon. 

75. Tbe Dutch struck only a very few silver rix dollars,^ which are very rare, if not 
entirely extinct, and which I have never seen. A thick copper stuiver having on tbe obverse 
the monogram Y.O.C. tbe 0 and C written over tbe sides of tbe V, and in tbe open part of 
the Y tbe letter C, perhaps for Colombo or Ceylon, is occasionally met with. On tbe reverse 
is tbe legend 1 Sfuicer, tbe numeral 1 being above tbe word Stuiver (which occupies tbe centre 
of tbe coin), and having four dots on each side of it. Below is tbe date, tbe dates in my 
coUection being 1784, 1785, 1786, 1789, 1791, 1793, 1795. It is possible, however, that this 
C is only a mint mark, and that these coins, whose rough execution shows them to have 
been struck in tbe Dutch East Indies (tbe monogram Y.O.C. stands for tbe initial letters of 
Yereinigte Ostindische Compagnic, i.e. United East Indian Company), were not, after all, 
struck in Ceylon. There are similar coins with two apparently Tamil letters below tbe words 
stuiver, and with T and G in tbe place of C.^ If these letters stand for Trinkomalei and 
Galle, then one would expect Sinhalese letters, but they look bke tbe T amil letters I L, g) eb 
for Ilankei, the Tamil form of Lanka, that is, Ceylon. 

76. Tbe English have issued four tj-pes of coins besides tbe present one. Tj-pe 1, which 

is thick and coarsely executed, has on tbe obverse an elephant, below which is tbe date; on 

tbe reverse the words Ceylox Goverx.mext running round a circle, within which is tbe value 
of tbe coin. Of this tj-pe there are three thick silver pieces (very rare) of tbe value of 96, 
48, and 24 stuiver.s (4 of wbicb = l fanam), weighing 280, 140 and 70 grains® respectively.^ 
Tbe 48 stuiver piece is equal to tbe rix dollar, and tbe three thick copper pieces of this t'vpe 
are respectively worth Vt, vV, and Vt of its value. These copper coins weigh 50 stuivers to 
tbe pound,® and are now difficult to procure. 

Of this typo, specimens of tbe following years, without letters, are in my collection, and 

those of tbe years marked (B.JI.) arc added from tbe British Museum collection : 

Silver, 96 stuivers, 1808 (B.M.), 1809 (B.M.). 

„ 48 „ 1803 (B.M.), 1804 (B.M.), 1808, 1809 (B.M.). 

„ 24 „ 1803, 1804 (B.M.), 1808 (B.M.). 


* Bf-rtnlncri, p. 79. J See Xeumnnn's ‘ Kuptermunzen,' pp. 59, 60. 

* Bertulacci, pp. &3, 94. and 96. 5 Ibid. p. 90. 


^ A florin rveighs 174 grains. 
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Copper, 4 stuivers, 1803 (B.M.), 1804, 1805 (B.M.), 1811 (B.M.), 1814, 1815. 

„ 2 „ 1801, 1802, 1803, 1805 (B.M.), 1811, 1812 (B.5I.), 1813 (B.M.), 1814, 

1815, 1816. 

„ 1 „ 1801, 1802, 1803, 1808 (B.M.), 1809, 1811 (B.M.), 1812, 1813, 1814, 

1815, 1817. 

77. Of Type 2 one issue was made, in copper, in 1802, of stuivers, talf stuivers, and quarter 
stuivers; ttey are thin, like modern coins, and well executed, weighing 36 stuivers to llb.^ Obverse 
and reverse as on the last type. The British Museum has specimens of this type dated 1804, 
but it is not certain whether these were ever in circulation. 

78. Of Type 3 also only one issue was made, in 1815, of two-stuiver, stuiver, and half stuiver 
pieces in copper, and one issue of rix dollars in silver in 1821. Obverse of the copper, head of 
George III. to right, with legend Georgius III. D. G. Britanxiarum; Eex : of the silver, head 
of Geo. IT. to left, with legend Georgius IV. D. G. Buitaxxiarum Eex F. D. Eeverse of the 
copper, an elephant to left ; above the legend, Ceylon Two Stivers, One Stiver, or One-half Stiver, 
with the date below. The silver the same, hut the legend is Ceylon one rix dollar, and round the 
elephant is a wreath of flowers. The coins of this type are still occasionally met with in the 
bazars, but the half stuiver is very difiicult to get. Both this and the last issue were struck in 
England. 

79. Lastly, Fanam pieces of two kinds were struck in silver. The first, which is very rare, 
and was issued about 1820, has simply round a small circle with a dot in its centre FAX.iii on 
the one side and token on the other, of a silver coin less than § of an inch in diameter, and 
without date. The work-people who built Baddegama church, the oldest English Church in 
Ceylon, are said to have been paid in this coin, which is roughly executed. The other, which 
is half an inch in diameter, has on the obverse the bust of Victoria surrounded by the legend 
Victoria D. G. Britaxxiar. Eegix.a F.D., and on the reverse the figures IJ and the date 1842, 
surmounted by a crown and surrounded by a wreath. This little coin, seldom met with in 
Ceylon, is beautifully executed, and was struck m England ; whilst the fanam tohens were struck 
in Ceylon. 

80. There is in the British Museum one silver specimen of another type, but whether 
this is a proof of an unpublished coin, or a specimen of a coin in actual circulation, I have 
been unable to ascertain. It has on the obverse the words Two Eix Dollars in a square 
tablet surmounted by a crown ; above it, Ceylon ; below it on a scroll, Dieu et Mon Droit, 
and below that again the word Currency. On the reverse an elephant to the left, and below 
it the date 1812. 

81. Bertolacci s rare work on Ceylon gives full details of the Dutch and English coinage 
down to the year 1815. He was Comptroller General of Customs in the island, and for some 
time acting Auditor General, and published his book after his return to England in London 
in 1817. 


* Ibid. p. 87. 
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^’2. Thou^li not coming strictly -n-itliin the limits of the present paper, a review of the con- 
flicting evidence regarding the Duddhist era, which forms so important a date-point for all 
Tiidian chroni fogies, can scarcely be out of place in a work aiming at so much comprehensiveness 
and completeness as the ‘Xumisniata Orientalia.’ The present opportunity also chances to 
airbrd a ft occasion to meet the legitimate inquiries of those who have hitherto placed exceptional 
reliance on the value of the Ceylon annals, as preserved in their independent Pali and other 
local texts. At the request of IMr. Thomas, I have ventured, therefore, to add in this Part, 
a statement of the views on tlu' general question at which I have arrived, and of the arguments 
by wliii-h they are suppi.u'ted, in amplif cation of a paper road before the Pioyal Asiatic Society 
in A[iril, lS7 b‘ 

S'!. It is w('ll known that, wlu'reas, aun.mg the Northern Buddhists, there reigns the greatest 
nucei'taiiitv iis to the date of tlic BuddliaC death, the Southern Church is unanimous in fixino' 

C 

tliat event on the tiill-moon day of the luontli of A aisakha, that is, on the 1st of June, in the vear 
■ )b'l r..i'. This latter date lias bemi siq)posed the more worthy of credit as being found in verv 
ancient writers, and as linving foi-med the starting-point of a chronology in actual dailv use 
among the Southern Iniddlii^ts; wlii-rcas the ditlerent dates of the Xorthern Churches are known 
to u-' only fi'oiu niodrni writer-,- and none of them liave been made the basis of a chronological era. 

S t. It sci'iii- to me. liowe\er, fliat too much weight has been attached to thi- reasoning. xVs a 
matter of fact, if i- very d'oubt ful wlicther the I>uddhi-t era has ever in anv country been regularly 
and con-tautly useil in I'vei v-day life as we use our era. Even in Ceylon the Buddhists, when 
I'.urojii'aii' fi’st settlcil in the i-land, used, not only the Buddhist, but al.so and more frequently 
the .'^aka era ; and often dated events hv neither, but merelv bv the vear of the reimi of the kino- 
in whieli the event oceurred. Thus, of three comparatively modem inscriptious I have published, 
one is not dated at all, hut gives the date of a previous gift as the vear 2110 of the Buddhist 


‘ Si c the ri'port in the nf April th*- ‘J-ith in that 

Vf AT. 

' C'nmA 'h' L'n' " thirt*'* ii •lur'. rauiny tr"Tn 2122 to 

'»1') B< >>ii till' luthorifv (it 'I in \\i>ik wiirt.n in 1-V*l : 

nn<l iip-rluT. ''^'2 i; c.. "U tlii' .auiPT:»y ot .m .nirh«>r wIp* wf'*!* 
ill * Tibetan Grammar,' p. i'ej. Tin- more u^u.il Criin*'*. 


und Japane>t‘ date corre ■^piind'- 1" 9-30 B.r. aocnruinir to Reniii'at 
(hue Kouo Ki. p. i9. ulcre he c;ivc> the namu, but not the date, 
ot his Chinese auth>*rity' . but on p;iL'‘e 42 he mentions some 
oih.r rhmo.t author^ win. it in bO'J n.c. See aho BealV 
A ahi ible note in hi-- ha liian, p.m'e 22, yhere twelve dates are 
irivvu. 
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era (BinMhn-^carsItaija) a second is dated in the sixth year of the then reigning king; - and 
the third in the year 1432 of the ‘auspicious and correct Saka era’ (sri sii.ddha Saka imru^Ji'i) 
(In the few occasions on which it was necessary to use a date, it was doubtless possible for the 
Ceylonese to calculate which year it was according to their Biiddha-icnrusha ; but the earliest 
record in which such an expression occurs is in a Pulastipura inscription of the twelfth centur}'.* 
Before that time we haye only the statements in the Dipayaiisa and the Mahayahsa that Asoka’s 
coronation took place 218, and the Council of Patna 236 years after Buddha’s death ; the chrono- 
logy of those works being otherwise dependent entirely on the lengths of the episcopacy of the chief 
priests, and of the reigns of the kings. Tumour giyes, in the introduction to his edition of the 
Mahayaiisa, the dates of some other eyents dated in years of the Buddhist era, but he does not 
specify the authorities from which he draws his statements.® Before the Bipayahsa no instance 
has yet been found of the time of Buddha’s death being used as the starting-point from which 
to date eyents. 

85. In this connexion it is at least worthy of notice that Fa Hian, who was in Anuradhapura 
in the year 412,® places in the mouth of an ‘ eloquent preacher ’ there, in an address urging the 
people to honour the Tooth, the statement that the Buddha had died 1497 years before — that is, 
in 1085 B.c.' Mr. Beal is in doubt whether this date, so strikingly at yariance, both with the 
Ceylon date and that of other Chinese authors, should be ascribed to Fa Hian himself, or to 
the ‘ eloquent preacher ’ ; but in either case it is strange that Fa Hian, who remained two 
years in the island,* should not, after his attention had been directed to the point, haye acquired 
any better information than this as to the chronology then accepted there.* He probably filled 
up the date according to some Chinese calculation, when he drew up the account of his trayels 
after his return home ; but the passage is stiU yery strange, especially as the Dipayansa was, 
almost certainly, already in existence (and eyen if not, at least the materials on which it is based) 
in the yery Wihare in which Fa Hian studied. 

86. Howeyer this may be explained, it is clear that the Buddhist era was not used from the 
time at which it begins to run ; and its accuracy depends, not on its haA'iug been constantly used, 
but on the reludnlity of the calcvlations made by those who first began to use it. In a similar 
manner our own era and the Hajra of the iMuhammadans only began to be used a long time 
after the eyents from which they date ; and, in reckoning back, the first calculators in each 
case made mistakes. 4Ae need not therefore be surprised to find mistakes in the calculation 


1 Ceylon Friend, 1S70, p. 59. The probable date of the in- 
scription is 1685. 

- ‘ Journal of the Ceylon As. Soc.’ 1870, p. 21. The king 
referred to is uncertain ; and the date of the inscription either 
1470 or 1540. 

^ Ibid. p. 26. 

In Parakrama the Great's Inscription on the Gal Wihdre. 
Comp, ahoye, p. 24, note 1. 

^ JIahhyansa, p. ly. 

® See Eemusat's note. Foe Hone Ki, p. 347. 


Beal, p. 156 ; Eemusat, p. 335. The translations differ 
materially as to other points in the address, but agree in this. 

“ Beal, p. 165. 

® That Fa Hian had had his attention called to the matter is 
evident from ch. vii. (Eemusat, p. 33; Beal, p. 22),yyherehe 
flies the death of Buddha in ‘ the time of Ping-tvang of the 
Chau family.’ The Chau dy-nasty is the third in the Chinese 
lists, and is quite legendary, as it flUs up the period from 
1118-252 B.c. (Numismatic Chronicle, Tol. xvi. p. 53.) Ping- 
wang is said to have reigned from 770 b.c. to 720 b.c. 
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of an era that has been less regularly used, and began to be used only after a much longer 
interval ; and we can place but very bttle reliance on any results, imless we know, and can check, 
the data on which they depend. It is in this respect that the Ceylon date is of so much 
mure value than any other at present known ; it is the only one which we can really test ; 
and in Ceylon alone have such materials been preserved as enable us to make a calculation 
fur ourselves. 

Si . The Ceylon date, as has just been pointed out, depends ultimately on two historical works, 
the Dipavahsa, Tumour’s epitome of which, published in 1838, contains all the passages necessary 
for this discussion ; and the first part of the ilahavansa, edited by Tumour in 1837. The 
Dipavahsa is a history of Buddhism in India and Ceylon : the first eight books treating of India, 
the ninth and tenth of Ceylon previous to Devanampiya Tissa, the next six books of the events 
of that king’s reign, and the last five of the kings of Ceylon for the next 500 years, b.c. 230 — 
A.D. 302. As it is one of the books by ‘ancient writers’ mentioned by Mahanama, the author 
of the 5Iahavahsa,^ it must have been written some time before he wrote (which was between 
460 and 470 a.d.), and may therefore be placed at the end of the fourth or beginning of the 
fifth century a.d.^ 

88. Neither of these works, of course, gives the date 543 ; but the ilahavansa, as continued by 
subsequent writers, gives a succession of kings from the time of Asoka to the advent of Europeans 
in Ceylon, which fixes the date of Asoka’s coronation in the year corresponding to the year 
325 i!.c. of our era, and both works place that event 218 years after the Buddha’s death. 
The date 543 is ff)und in fact to dcijend on three periods. 1st, the period from 161 b.c. to 
the present time, the calculation of which depends on the lengths of the reigns of the Ceylon 
kings down to the cession of the island to the English, and may be accepted as substantially 
coriect. 2nd, a period of 146 years (MahaA’ansa, pp. 97, 162) from the accession of Duttha 
Gainmi in 161 b.c. back to the accession of Devanampiya Tissa in the year of the Council of 
1 atna, in the eighteenth year after Asoka s coronation. 3rdly, a period of 218 years (Dipavansa, 
9th Bk. ; Mahavaiisa, p. 22) from his coronation, or of 236 years from the Council hack to the 
death of the Buddha (236 + 146+161=543). Accepting the first, I propose to examine at some 
length the two latter periods, as to which the Ceylon data — it Avill, I think, be foimd — are not 
reliable. 

89. Adding 14t) to 161, we obtain, according to the 5Iahavan.sa, the year 307 B.c. for Asoka’s 
Couned, and the year 325 therefore for his coronation, eighteen years before. IMow on this point 
we have information from other sources, which, though it does not enable us to fix that event 
with absolute certainty within one year, is yet. as far as it goes, quite reliable. That information 


^ Turiinur, p. I. A «tan7a tinm it i- ipiotftl on p. 2*47. 

“ AtranuLTnlu-vaii'-a, pp. x. xxv. Do- 

8<'riptivo Cataloiriic, ])p. llS-ltjS. Th)’>iou/\ Joum, of the 
lU iiLT.il A=. Soc. voL MU. p. ‘■>22. Xtu* ^te Fur-*cluin'_'-tn, 

p fU ; Iihlixlie Stuilun, vol. iii. p. 177: Rt-vit-w t)f Ah\i^^ 
i’ali Gramiiiar (Enu-l. e>l.\ p. 24. Ueber 


Euililhas Toil.+ahr, p. 98 (of Prof. Stcnzler's Geiman edition). 
St. lfilair>-, Journal de> .Savans, Fev. 1866, pp. 102, 113. 
Mfi.- Mulhr. Parables P- and Ancient Sanskrit 

Liteiature, p. 26 1 . I am glad to say that my friend. Dr. 
OldtnhtTg, ut livilm, is now preparing a complete edition of the 
Dipavansa. 
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depends upon two ways in whicli Asoka is brought into connexion with European history ; firstly 
through his grandfather Chandragupta, and secondly by his own Edicts. 

90. Chandragupta, in Pali Candagxtta, the Sandrokottas of the Greeks, is said to have had an 
intervicM’ with Alexander, who at the end of b'2G b.c. was on the banks of the Hyphasis, and who 
left India in August, d^d. Soon afterwards, but it is not exactly known how soon, Chandragupta 
became King of dlagadha and of the whole Gauges valley, on the murder of King Xanda. Adter 
^Vle.xander’s empire fell to pieces, Seleukos Xikator fought with Chandragupta ; and on peace 
being concluded, married his daughter, and .sent as an ambassador to his court at Patna, then 
ee.lled Paudiputra, the celebrated Megasthenes, fi'om whose lost book on India so much of the 
dVestern knowledge of India was derived. The date of these event.s is onlv known so far that 
they can be placed within a year or two of 306 b.c. So also the only passage which speaks of 
Chandragupta’s accession to the throne does not give an exact date- Justinus says that Chandra- 
gupta had won the kingdom ‘ at that time when Seleukos was laying the foundations of his 
future power.’ ^ Xow Seleukos was Satrap of Babylon from 321-316: in that year he was 
coitipellcd to flv to Egypt, where he remained four years. In 312 ho returned with a small 
army : and so popular had he made himself duri7tg his former governjuent, that in loss than 
a year he drove out Antigonus ; the Seleukidan era dating accordingly from 3 12 b.c. It follows, 
I think, that the passage in Justinus can only apply to the time when Selettkos was Satrap; 
and, therefore, if we can place implicit reliance upon the statement in question, that ChandragujDta 
became king about 320 b.c.- He reigned, according to both Buddhist and Brahman authorities, 
twenty-four year.s,® and his son Bindusara twenty-five years according to the Buddhists, and 
tweiitv-eight vears according to the Yavii Parana. As Asoka was crowned four vears after 
the death of his father Bindusara, the date of his coronation would therefore fall either in 
2tJ7 or in 2G4, according as we follow the Buddhist or the Purana .statement of the length 
of Biudusara’s reign. 

91. We can fortunately check this result by an entirely independent calculation. In Ayika's 
thirteenth edict, which belongs to the twelfth vear of his reign, he mentions five Greek kings 
as his contemporaries. Of this edict we have three copies, one from Kapur di Giri,^ one imjjerfect 
one from Giruar (Giri-nagara),’^ and a third in good preservation from Khalsi.'" It is agreed" 
that tho.se five kings are 

^ Hm. Philip. -XV. -i. The pa>?rHre i's a-? f'>Uows: tr/oisfffiui 
d-inilf in huhaiii ftcit [Seleuciis], qntp jiGst mhrttni Ahxinilri, 

cty’i'icibus juqo servitntis pri^ftctos t)us occvh.rat. 

Auiiur Jibertntis Sun'h'ocoitus fiu rof. . . . Sic ndtpiisii'i ngt'O 
S-D'dracottns m ttDiptstate, qua Sehfn^f's futurfV marjintinlims 

fundanunfa jncifhat, India, n possidihat Comp, Flmu, 

Ili'-t. Xat. vi. 21, 6S. Biodoms Siculu',, xvii. P3. i'urtms^ 
ix. 2, 7. Sh-nbo, i. 1; xv. 1, 11, 30. Andha-'is, v. 

6, 2. Indica, v. 3, x. 5. Flidnrch, Vita Alexandri, 62. 

2 On till" pt'int Wo'teruaaiTrs nrii-nnu-iit, Ueher Buddha’s 
Todesjalir, pp. 11'5-117, >et‘ras to me ([uite convmciniT. 

3 The Vayu Puraiia quoted iu "NVilsouS Yi&hnu Puraua, 


p. 469, or vol. iv. p. 187, ot Fitzedwaid IlaU'" edition. Dipa- 
van^a, Canto d. Muh'ivan^n, p. 21. where, hy a oopyivt’s liluiiih r, 
34 1 " ifivtu. Samaiita I’liJ^atlikd (Buddhaudio^ha's comnwiirary 
on tho Vinava), (pnUed hy Tuiiionr, iM:th p. lii. 

* Cuiminu-lianrs Arth^eohigical Beport, vol. v. p. 20. 

® T’riii^ep's E^^av", \o\. ii. p. 20, of IMr. Tlionid"'" eilitiiui. 

^ CuniiiniTham, m his Aieh. Ilep. vol. i. p. 247, uivo" the be-^t 
text of thi" "oetioii ot thr Khal"l e<>py of the edut. 

‘ Kern, .Tahrtellini: der zuidoiiike Buddlu'teu, p. 27. Y'e."^er- 
"aard, Ueber Buddha's Tode-'jahr, p. 120. (.Tniiiinubam in 
Thomas's Prinsep, vol, ii. p. 2G. Lassen, Indi'idie Alteith., vol. 
ii. p. 2d4. 
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1. Ajifiochus (Theo? of Syria), 261-247. 

2. Pi'o/(’/»y(Philadelpliu? of Eg^iDt), 284-246. 

■'3. Aiifif/oiiiis CGoiiatn^ of iMakodon), 276-243. 

4. Jlfiffcs (of Kyrene), died 2-58. 

0. Ah'xnwh-r (II. of Epirus), 272-254 (about). 

22. The latc't date at 'svhieh these kings were reigning together is 258, the earliest 261 ; and 
it we could he certain that Asoka was kept informed of what happened in theTTest, we might 
thi rctore iis the twelfth rear of his reign between these two years ; and hence the date of hi.s 
coronation between 270 and 273 is.c. This cannot, however, be done with absolute certainty. 
The inscription merely records that Apaka’s regulations for planting trees on road-sides, for 
propagating rare medicinal plants, and for e.stablishing hospitals for men and beasts, etc., had 
al'O been carried out in the doraiuitius of the kings referred to.’ We can, therefore, only draw 
the conclusion that in the twelfth year of his reign A^oka believed that these five kings had 
httihj ruled in the We A. The li-^t indeed sh.ow.s that hi.s acquaintance with Western politics wa.' 
not iiie-Kact. At the time in question the territories included within the limits of what had 
been Alexander’s empire were in fact divided between the three kings whom he first mentions, 
and several lesser, but .still independent, desjjots, such a.s the kings of Eithynia, Pergamum, 
and ntliei' unimportant States. The choice of the fourth and fifth of Asoka’s Hst a.s representatives 
of thesi' lesser States resulted probably from a reminiscence of the greatness of the celebrated 
I’yrrlius (the father of Alexander of Epirus), and of the intimate connexion between the Ptolemy? 
and Magas of Km'one,- of which Ap>ka may well have heard through the Greek embassies 
to his father. TSindusara. Put it is unlikely tliat Asoka heard in 258 B.c. of the death of 
Maga s in tliat year : and so unimportant liad Ale.xander of Epirus become at the clo.se of his 
life, that tlic date of his dcatli is uncertain, and can only be approximately placed in 254, 
SOUK' tliinking tluit it took place as early as 258. The language of the Edicts is, therefore, 
not inconsistent with tlieir having been composed two or three or oven more years after 258. 
which would bring down the date of ..Vsoka’s coronation a corresponding number of vears after 
27n n.r. 

!i3. Tlu'sp con'iifloration'8, liftwovcr, an* '^ufScieat to ^liow tliat tlic Tarlian tradition of the 
of tin* interval hotv-eon t']nnKlra,:rnpt;r> and A-olca’-^ eoronatioiis are not incorrect : and tlnit we 
cannot be far Av^on^^ on tho doublo o-i-oiind of the rTreck notice^ of Chandra ijupta and of the 
A^oka Ldicf^. in placin!^ tlie latter in or about the year n.r. — ^av, for certain, between 
■jbpO and *J7'J na , That tlii-^ date i- at lea-t approximately correct is sufficiently evident from 


’ r.AEp-,m- tI'O rlip ipn-.vA t'litt 111 Oirnar: «'f wj i h tic tifU 
f’ \t will tmiipl m Krrn, .tahrt* lliiur, ttc., pp. S'.» and 
'I:;-' 1>. Mf dnUr-'G "Ely E r''V,-lI 

" Vi v,;<v a .-I rr>-Ainy Si-ar. ta** oi 

! s 11 i ‘ddpl an.l .mt'.uil mUp a t'-WErr 

I'l. 'I M.t.:!' \Mtii an K.Mitian .un.v 


^r..c. an«l at iir-t '•ul} t k c mv uinltT l‘tolfriiv S''it(-r. 
wlp-.M- dau^rliter he mamed . but on Soter’s death in 2s0, he 
a-s-trttd 111- iinh ppndtnoE and evtrn fou^dit ugiainst Ptolcmv 

J'a.i ii.t Iplae. ( hi .u ^ bi uii: i '’Ucluilod, tlu* daualitt r tii 
il-‘ i-ilh.l UtrtiiifiH. wa- i'ftrotl.fd to Ptoh-niv's >un Eueriretb-' 
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tlie consensus of scholars on the point. Professor Lassen estimated it at 2G3 b.c. ; ' Professor 
ilax Miiller at 249 b.c. ; - Professor Westergaard places it either in 264 or in 268 b.c. ; ® while 
Professor Kern makes it 270 b.c.^ 

94. The Ceylon chronicles, however, place that event, as we have seen above 89), in the year 
corresponding to 325 b.c. of our era ; they are therefore certainly in error to the extent of 60 years 
or thereabouts. We have discovered this error by a comparison with European history ; but it is 
instructive to notice that it might also have been discovered, if not so accurately corrected, by a 
careful study of the Ceylon chronicles themselves. We find, namely, in the period between the 
accession of Devanampiya Tissa, the contemporary of Asoka, and the accession of Duttha Gamini 
ill 161 B.C., some very curious details. Tissa himself is said to have reigned 40 years, and after 
his death three of his brothers reign successively for just ten years each ; two Draviclian usurpers 
then reign for 22 years ; and after them a fourth brother of Tissa’s for just ten years more. The 
latter commenced his reign therefore 02 years after the death of his father, Muta Siwa ; and as the 
hitter had reigned for 60 years, we have only two generations to fill up a period of 162 years ! 
After the fourth brother another Draviclian usm’per reigns for double 22, that is 44 years ; 
and to make it quite sure that we have not misunderstood 31ahanama in these numbers, it should 
be added that he himself gives the sum of these reigns at 146 years,'-’ which is the correct total 
of the above numbers. 

95. Put not oul}' is this period on the face of it incorrect, and incorrect by being too long ; 
the very chronicle, by the details which it gives, points out one way in which the mistake may 
have, partly at least, arisen. It states that Mahiuda and his sister Sanghamitta were admitted 
into the Buddhist Order of Mendicants in the sixth year of their father Asoka’s reign,'" and 
were then respectively 20 and IS years old;' that they came to Ceylon 121 years afterwards; aud 
that they died there at the ages of 60 aud 59, in the eighth and ninth j'ears respectively after 
Devanampiya Tissa’s death.® It follows that Mahinda was 321 years old 'when he came to 
Ceylon; and that he lived in the island 27| years, of which eight years were subsecjucnt to Tissa's 
death. Tissa died therefore 194 years after Mahinda’s arrival, and he began to reign hah a year 
before. His whole reign therefore was, according to these data, 20, and not, as given in the 
chronicle, 40 years. 

96. The manner in which the Ceylonese scholars have got over this difficulty is worthy of 
notice. Tumour, doubtless depending upon them, and upon the Mahavansa 'Tika, translates the 
})assages referring to the deaths of 3Iahiuda aud his sister as if the text hud, not in the 60th and 


' Indische AltcrtliuniNkimde, second edition, vol. ii. pp. 60-62. 
- History ot .tucieut Sanskrit Literature, p. 29S. 

Ovw-sint over det konseliire daiiske videiisk beriies scLkabs 
Forhandlinger i Aaret, 1860 : p. 122 of the German translation 
entitled Feher Buddha's Todesj.ahr, Breslau, 1862. 

^ Over de Juartelling der zuidelijkc Buddhisteu, Amsterdam, 
1873, p. 27. 

’ Tumour, pp. 97, 102. 

® Mahavansa, p. 37. From page 3t indeed it -svould appear 


that this ought to be se\eii, not six ; for Sumana was urdaiiud 
in the fourth Tear, the buihling of wiliaras oecupied tline 
Tears, and then the ordination of Mahinda took place (p. 33, last 
line). But see below, § lit. 

■ Ibid. p. 36. 

" Ibid. pp. 121, 125. Tumour's rendering sixty-nine in the 
latter case is a mere slip. 

^ Ibid. p. 121. This discrepancy was first pointed out Lt 
'W estergaard. 
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59tli rear of their age, but in the 60th and oOth year after their ordiaation ; regardless of the fact 
that if this interpretation he right, the correct number for Sanghamitta would be 61, and not 
59 (12 years before Tissa’s accession, 40 during his reign, and 9 years afterwards). But the 
text has distincth' GO and -59 (satthi-rasso and ekuna-satthic(md) years old ; and though the 
Itipavansa, in a passage referring to the same subject, ^ confirms the use of the word 
in the sense hero adopted by Tumour and his pandits ; it is clear that we hare, in these data, 
a cdiifmion between the natural and what I would venture to call the s 2 )iritual age of 31ahlnda 
and his sister. 

97. There is, therefore, both internal and external evidence that this period of 146 years is 
too long ; and it must be corrected to bilng it into accord with the more trustworthy informa- 
tion which places Asoka's coronation at 26o b.c. or shortly after. 

.9S. But if the Ceylon date for *^oka is ^tlaced too early in the Ceylon chronicles, can we still 
trust the 218 t'ears which the}- allege to have elapsed from the commencement of the Buddhist 
era don n to tlie time of Asoka i* If so, we have only to add that number to the correct date oi 
Asoka, and thus fix the BuddhiA era at 484 n.c. or shortly after. Of the answer to this question 
tlicre can, I tliink, be mi doxd)t. "We cun not : for though we have here no external evidence 
to guifle us, tlie internal evidence, the very lists of the kings and priests whose reigns or 
patriarchates amount to the jxeriod of 2l8 years, gives sufficient proof that it, also, is too long. 
But I Venture to think that in this peilod enough details have been preserved to enable us, 
from internal eviflence alone, t<x awertain M'ithiu a few years the extent of the error, and thus 
to arrive aixpi’oximately at the true date of Gautama’s death. 

09. llie l)[iia\aina lia'cs its chronolog}- ehielly on the succession of Theras, the Heads or 
fliiefs of tlie Buddhist < h'der of 5[eiidicaut^ [Thi'ra-pitreoiiparu) \ and also gives chronological 
details regai'ding the succession of the Kings (lldja-pa rampa ra] of 3fagadha and of Ceylon. The 
Mahaxaiisa Imes its cliroiKilog'} on tlie succession ot the Kings, and gives isolated details regarding 
the sueee-"ion of the Thtras. The followijig is the list of the Kings of Hagadha as given in 
the iMahavausa — 


' In nil. wii,, wli.rt' it -a'.-: i.j Mal'inib. 

]\l) iptnii\‘X~ih'iv]<lSa~v.ts.sO 

.^'ttt^'i-vnsse pnrip»nn- i‘ihb"'o ('.J 'yn-j nhhir*,. 

In riiiiilrr'’^ iM'TB'nary, iiinltr V.i's... tii.' ji-iMvntc the 
pi-'-sdUG' * havim,'- i.u.inph f/ .1 rwiTirv-Diu^ 

w ii-s/ "hMuld be I)ii I ]>a'.mip.Bi.i-K.imma\di u, p. 4, 

■ iiiii tu fiuy-tiiic i? a ^lip tnr twtiity, ari'iiii: ii"iu lUt.- 


hi tween beinir fw^nty-one years old, and liavin;;'' comxjleted t’ae 
tua-ntiith votir of ont-'c aire. See bidnw, { 11-1 
- Tumour's t:'<Iitioii, pp. 10, lo, 21, talniLited on p. xlvii. 
Comp. I)ipa\aii-a, book v., at the tnd, where Kalasoka i' 
omittc'il and his ten sons made brother^ of SU'UiiaLra ; whilst at 
the ec*nimencement of the same book .^Isoka is mentioned as the 

^oii of Susuiifi^ra. 
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KIXGS OP AIAGADHA. 


1 . Bhutiya, in 'W'liose roign Gaiituma was bom. 

li. Bimbisara ; reigned fifteen years before Gautama as the Buddha visited Eajagriha. 





reigned 37 

years afterwards 

o. 

Ajutasuttu 

- 

8 

,, before the Buddha died, and 




., 24 

,. afterwards. 

4. 

I'dayi-bbadda k a 

- 

,. 16 


■'). 

Anuruddhaka 1 







., 8 

,. between them. 

6. 

Munda j 




7. 

Xaga-dasaka - 

- 

24 


8. 

Susuuaga 

- 

18 

,, A new dynasty. 

y. 

Kalasoka 

- 

10 

before the Second Council and 




18 

,, afterwards. 

lU. 

His ton sons - 

- 

22 

., A new dyna'=ty. 

11. 

The nine Xandas 

- 

•70 

, , 

fi ‘J 

12. 

Chandagutta - 

- 

,. 24 

•) 

13. 

Bindusara 

- 

28 


14. 

Asoka 

- 

4 

., before his coronation. 


Tot.1.1 

- 

218 

years between Gautama’s death and Asoka's 


coronation. 


100. ^Ye shall return to the consideration of this list presently.^ But I would here add that 
Xos. o, 4, 0 , 6, and 7 are said to hare each murdered their father and predecessor ; and I would 
also draw attention firstly to the frequent recurrence of midtiples of 4 and 8 in the numbers, 
and to the curious coincidence in the numbers assigned to the two dynasties, Xos. 10 and 11, 
each of which is said to have reigned 22 years ; and secondly to the fact that the Sanskrit 
authorities have also preserved for us in the Puranas a list of the Kings of Magadha during this 
period, containing names identical with some of the above, but omitting others, and generallv 
shorter in its arrangement. 

101. The following is the list from the Mahavansa of the Kings of Ceylon, the numbers in 
brackets referring to the pages of Tumour’s edition, on which the details are given : — 


' Below, § 110. 
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EI^'GS OF CEYLOX. 


Y'ijayu who reigned 

38 

years after Gautama’s death (p. 53). 

Interregnum - - - 

1 

,, (p. 54). 

rantlu-yaia Dewa 

30 

., (p. 58). Son of the last (p. 54). 

Abhaya - - - - 

20 

,, (p. 63). Son of the last (p. 57). 

Interregnum (Tissa, p. 63) 

17 

,, (6 on p. 62 ; 4 on p. 63 ; 7 on p. 64). 

Panclukabhaya - - - 

70 

,, (p. 67). Yephew of the last (pp. 56, 59, 60). 

Mupr Si'wa 

60 

(p. 68). Son of the last (p. 67). 

Total - - - 

236 

from Gautama’s death to the accession of Devanam 


piya Tissa in the 18 th year of King Asoka. 

ID'J. In this list ye have only five Kings, each the sou or nephey of his predecessor, to fill 
(Mil a period of 240 years. Ilalf that time would be a long average. Pandukabhaya was 
07 yetir.s (dd yhcn he began to reign (p. 07 ; and comp. p. OcS) ; he must, therefore, have been 
I'fi years old yhon he died. lie married his cousin, Suvanna-pali, before the interregnum 
beuaii (p. 02) : so that their son, MuUt Siwa, must have died 147 years after his parents’ 
marriage. T(.) show how little these figures can be depended upon, further comment would 
lie needless ; but it is worthy of notice for other reasons also that the two interregnums amotmt 
1“ just IS years — the exact difi'ercnce between the total of this list and the total of the last. 
Ill obtain this number, the six years on p. 02, which elajxsed before Abhaya was deposed, are 
nevertheless includtd in the secotul interregnum: and in the Dipavansa (book iv.), the 10th 
yi.ar (jf the Magadha King Kagada.sa is .said to be the same as the 20th of the Cevlon Kingr 
I’aiidu. yliich presupposes the omis.sion of the first interregnum. It is probable that the inter- 
lognuius are an afterthought: and that the list was first arranged to fill up the period of 
2l.fi years appearing in the list of Magadha Kings. 

1(>4. Passing ikav to the Tin rii-pin-innpiifd, it .should first be noticed that a number of details 
ii garding the Iheras are dated in such and such a year of such and such a King, either of 
Ifagadha or of I'eyloii ; whiPt other fiirures are ttiven without reference to the Kings. Reducino 
tae former, on the basis of the above lists of the Raja-parampara, to the era of Buddha, we 
l..:ve the following result — ■ 

list (jf the theras. 

ix(n iiiv(, mr hei.vils iutld ey the kixos. 


Name 

Dr* of 

Birth 

of full 

Admiti ir.cf to 
the Ollier 

at full 

Aiiuiittance of 
>ucce'-5or. 

Lor.ffih of 
Membeiship 

Age at Death. 

Date of Death 

Lpali 

44 I5ef. B. 

- . 

60 

. , 


74 

30 A.B. 

Lusaka 

14 A.!!. 

10 A.l;, 

4*.» 

50 


64 

80 A.B. 

.Suuuka 

Co A.C. 

50 A.ii. 

40 

44 


66 

124 A.B. 

Sigeava 

100 A.Ii. 

100 V.I!. 

61 

55 


76 

176 A.B. 

Tissa 

158 A.i;. 

164 A.B. 

66 

68 


86 

234 A.B. 

Mahinda 

204 A.II. 

224 A.B. 


60 


89 

285 A.B. 


■ Ihpa 

AaLsii; IILinavuia 

iv. Ytr^ea oS and lull. ; Bh. y. 

last 30 V 

V. 
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104. This list will no more bear examination than the last. That Siggara was admitted to 

full orders in the year in which he was bom appears clearly on the face of the table, other 

absurdities are only slightly latent, and Tumour has already pointed out more than enough.^ 
‘ Manifestly,’ says Mr. Tumour, speaking especially of the Siggara details, ‘ these dates also 
are an imposition.’ It does not seem to hare occurred to him that his own mode of calculation 

(on the basis just referred to) might possibly, seeing that it came to so absurd a conclusion, 

he the cause of the absurdity. Let us, however, try how the li.st looks if we leave out all those 
dates which depend on the lists of Kings, and take only those data which are stated abso- 
lutely Avithout any reference to the Raja-parampara. "We .shall then have from the Dipavansa 
the following 

LIST OF THETHERAS, 


IXDEPEXDEXI OF THE EISIS OF KIXOS. 


Xjime. 

Affc ’rt’hen he 
admitted his 
siKcc-^^or to full 
Membership, 

Agre when 

He died. 

No. of rears 
he wa« 
full Member 
of the order. 

Year«: durins which 
both he and hi» 
Successor 
were full Members 
of the Order. 

Years of his full 
Membership before 
his successor’s 
admission to full 
Membership. 

Lpnli 

60 

74 

• . 

. . 

. . 

Ddsfika 

4.5 

64 

50 

19 

31 

Sonaka 

40 

66 

44 

26 

18 

Siggava 

64 

76 

oo 

12 

43 

Tissa 

66 

86 

68 

20 

48 




217 


140 

Dasaka was 

admitted to full Membership 

- 

. 

16 A.B. 

The Second 

Council was in the tweKtb year 

of IMahinda’s 

full Membership 1 2 

Date A.B. of Asoka’s Council 

- 

. 

- 

168 






18 

Date A.B. of Asoka’s coronation 


- 


150 


105. Only the data of the former three of these five colimins are actually foimd in the Dipa- 
A'ansa; the tAvo latter being calculated from them. The text, for instance, says that Sonaka aatis C<! 
years old Avhen he died ; that ho had then been ordained to the upasampadd degree for 44 year' ; 
and that he was 40 years old AA’hen he received SiggaA'a into full membership, — or, in othei' aaoitL, 
AA'licn he, at the Upasamparlu Kammarued, or Ordination Ceremony, at AA'hich Siggava receiA'ed 
the upaxftmpadd degree, filled the po.sition of npajjhdyn or .superior. It follows that for the 
remaining 26 years of his life both he and Sigg-ava AA'ere fidl members of the order, and that 
18 years had elapsed since he himself had receiA'ed the upammpadd ordination, Dasaka then acting 
as iipnjjhdyn. In the same Avay it is found that 41 years elapsed betAveen the ordination of 


' Journal of the Beng-al Asiatic Societr, toI. viii. pp. 919- 
V. and especially 923. Turnoiir's M.S. was incorrect in some 
places. Thu,, in the numhers Athich concern us here, 17, at 
p. 929, line 22, should be 14 ; 5, at p. 930, line 4, should be 


oo ; and 80, at p. 930, line 2.7, should be 86, accordinj to th.- 
MS. of the Dipavansa presented by the King of Burma to the 
Colombo Government Library, the best IMS. of the Dipavaii'i 
I know of. 
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Da<aka, in tlie 16tli rear after Cfautama's death, and the ordination of Sonaka ; 43 yetirs between 
the ordinations of Si'jg'ava and ^foggali-piitta Tissa ; and 48 years between those of Tissa and 
Mahinda. The-^c figures added together make 136 (16 + 31 + 18 + 43 + 48) for the number of 
year^ which elapsed, according to this Thera-parampara, between Giautania's death and the 
ordiuatiun of Mahinda ; and ilahinda having been ordained in the 6th year after Asoka > 
corouatiuii, it fullow> that the dates 1-30 a.b. for that event, and l(i8 a.b. for the Council of 
Patna, arc the only dates consistent ufith this list. 

lnij. It will thus be seen that the renj ohleit of the Ceijlon tiidoficd hoofs ijires /unjihcrs ichich 
Onttj iiihjii- for IfiS i/uh's hnciiiij chijiied heticroii the death of the Bnddha and A sofa’s coancit, and for 
13(.) i/.iirs het'i'ceu tlo death of the Baddha and Asofa’s coronation. But the same book (Dlpavansu, 
Otli cainto. last lines) says that the council was held 236 a.b., .so that the coronation was 218 a.b. 
A’hich, if either, of the two dates is the correct one 1" 

107. There can be no doubt, I think, but that the shorter iscriod is, at least, the more correct ; 
for. ipiite apart from the lists of Kings, and judging only from the list of Theras, the number of 
Thera' 'ucceeding one another is not long enough to fill out 236 years, whereas they could 
well have occupied the shorter period. AYe have seen also above that the lists of Ceylon King' 
cannot po"ibly fill out the whole of the 236 years; and though the list of the Alagadha Kings 
contains nothing which would .show, from internal evidence alone, that it is too long; it is longer 
than thi' corrc'pondiiig list preserved by the Brahmin authorities. 

pis. The .shorter period must therefore be held to override the longer one; can it also be 
con'idcred U' itself correct!' To this the answer can only at present be given on a balance of prob- 
abilitic'. To me it 'eeiii' Vfiy natural that Alahinda, the son of A«oka, should have taken foi 
hi' "pajilofa, or .'Uperior, the niO't intluential and important Thera in the Order; and that the 
name' of his 'Uperior' and teacher.', and of their superiors, should be well known. It is also not at 
all improbtible that the ages of these men at their death should have been remembered, since 
it i' an important part of the recognized .service at the admission to the npasampadu degree, 
that the agC' of the candidates should be then recorded; and by that record the monkC 
precedence, at every 'ub'Cipient meeting of the Order, is determined.^ The evidence is not. 
therefore, in favour of these numbers having been invented, like tho.se of the list of Cevlon 
Kings; but rather the contrary. f)n the other hand, however, they may, of course, contain 
mistakes; one figure at least which would affect our result must be considered unreliable until 
better AISS, shall enable U' to correct the existing text;- and concerning one figure 'which 
w'ould not affect tilt' result tlicre are various readings in the ALSS.'^ From Alahinda’s time 
to that of the autlior of the Bipavaiisa there was an unbroken succession of teachers and 


^ r>i( T’{):i',im]niil'i Ktibbi n Tu a, jt. aibl p. 14. iintp t. 

.it tlir ttliTB'ii, or .Ml.A.S.. JniP. 1^7-4. 

- 'I’ll* If U'dt'i “t iip.i'* iin jMil.'fsIiip .'an vj.us.' i-s in- 

i’, .p-isr'iit Aitli tli*' .iA»‘ at \t Ill'll hf ih''l »'-4 a* ii-'}. It i inuut 
Im lU'-l*’ tll.lll -44. .1' hi UHl't li.tAi’ Ill'll 20 A'MIs. 1.1. 1 wh'Il }i,- 
V, ,s. .'I'll iini’il. Th* re mu-’- I- an 'ihi cri-T in tliu luimher *30, 
hut tile errur (.aiiii"t bt hiia"''. 


Tlie airc ot’ at hi- ihatli is utm h tYice, hv all !MS8. 
f‘\M.pt nni-, at bO : but in nat pu- our reail" 86 (Dip. 

Ilh. V. Av. almu-, ante 1, ^ 104.) As he \va^ 66 in 

tilt htii Atar ot A'-i'ka, ami cheJ in tlie 26thj this la^t niii'tt he 
iiiiht Iiiit tin lut'rAal ni tAuiitv A’ljar-; between Maluiuhi ' 
(•nhiiatiMn ami Ti-a ^ ih ath )t]ie important li^mre tor uiir calcu- 
latB'ii' 1 -? imh pendent ol the Aei-se-s elted. 
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students, of writers and readers. The works composed during the interval are only known 
to us through Euddhaghosha’s commentaries which took their place, just as in Ceylon the 
iMahawuisa took the place of the Dipavansa. The latter has only been preserved to us by the 
f(jrtuiiate chance that when Buddha ahosha left Ceylon for Burma, the iMahavansa had not vet 
been written; all the Ceylon MSS. of the Dipavansa being derived mediately or immediately 
frcnn Burma. And as, if it had been lost, we should have known of it only from the 
Mahavansa, so we know the names only of the different commentaries and treatises which 
existed before Buddhaghosha ; such as the Andha Atthakatha, the Maha Atthakatha, the Miila 
Atthakatha, the Maha Paccar!, the Kurundi, the Budha Atthakatha, the Saukhepa Atthakatha, 
etc. These, however, are enough to show that the Thcra-parampara had every chance of being 
carefully preserved during the period between Mahinda and the author of the Dipavansa. At 
the present stage of our discussion wo may conclude, I think, that we have in this li^t the 
actual names of the Thera-parampara from Gautama to Mahinda ; whether the aggregate period 
assigned to them can be taken as correct, we shall be better able to judge after some further 
remarks. 

109. If the names, to say nothing of the numbers, of the succession of Thcras recorded in 
the earliest Ceylon histories are consistent only with a shorter date, how is it that the authors 
of those hooks have made the mistake which certainly lies in the dates 23C .v.b. and 218 a.b., 
assigned in them to the Council of Pataliputra, and to the coronation of Asoka ? This is, of 
course, very difficult to answer ; for while the number of ways in which a right calculation 
can he made is limited, the number of ways in which a mistake may be made is very large. 
Still some light may be thrown, I think, even on this. 

110. The larger date is 218 .v.b., the shorter loO a.b. The difference is 68 years. Xow in 
turning back to the list of the Kings of Magadha, the reader will discover the curious 
coiucidence that the reigns of the Susimaga dynasty amount in the aggregate to just 68 years. 
‘ That may he only chance,’ says the careful reader. Very good : hut on examining the list 
of Ceylon Kings he will find precisely this period of 68 years re-appeariug from the beginning 
of one interregnum to the eud of the other. It is a very strange chance that this particular 
period should stand in loth lists divided by clear and distinct line.s from the rest of the 
chronologv. But this is not all. TTe have no other list of Ccvlon Kinsrs with which to 
compare ours ; hut we have another list of the Magadha Kings drawn up from Hindu 
authorities, by Professor Wilson in his edition of the Ti.shnu Purana.^ In the Hindu li.st 
we find the very Susrmaga clvuiasty referred to in the last paragraph sepamted from the other 
names, aud placed It'forc the rest of the Kings corresponding to those in the Ceylon list.- 
Aud, finally, if we treat the Ceylon list in a similar manner, and place the Susunaga dmasty 
before the others, we obtain a new list remarkably in agreement with that of the Puranas. 

1 Vl?lmu Pur.'ma, pp. 4GG and toll. ; or vol. ix. pp. 180-1S8 Dr. Tiiihlcr {Iwlian Auiiqunnj^ Dec. 1873, p. 363), hut as that 
u! Fitzedtvard Hall's editinn of Prof. Wilson's works. list also omits all the other kiug-s down to the Aandas, it dues 

- The same dynasty is also omitted in the Jain lists given hy not throw any light ou this question. 
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The correctne«< of this statement will, perhaps, he most easily proved, by arranging the lists 
in parallel columns — an arrangement which will also throw light on the forms of several of 
the names. 


LI'T or THE Mag.idha 

Kings ekom the 

PuE.iN-AS. 1 

List. OF the ^[agadha Kings from the 

Ceylon 


\avi 

Matsya. 

CHUoN'ICLEb (rE-AKRAXOEd). 


Sisiinaga 

40 

40 

Sush/ncifia - - - . _ 

IS 

Kilkavarua- - 

36 

36 

KalasfjJur - - - _ _ 

28 

Ksltema-tlharnian 

•20 

36 

'it' ‘ , 

‘■^i 

^1 

'b 

1 

1 

1 

22 

K'liatni-ujas ' 

40 

36 

Eliatiya'* - - - . . 

10 

binibi-ara 

28 

28 

Bimbistira ----- 

62 

Ajatiiyatrii 

2.5 

27 

Ajatasattu - - - - - 

32 

Dharhaka'' 

25 

24 

rdaya-bhadraka* 

16 

b’dayawa^ 

33 

33 

-Annnidilhaka 1 


is aiiili-vardliana 

42 

43 

iluuda ) 

8 

iMalia-nandin - 

40 

42 

Aa.uad.asaka - - . . 

24 

Aanda and Ifis son 

83 and 12 

9 Xaudas - - - . - 

22 

Chandracrupta 

24 


Chandagutta - - . . 

24 

Vindusdra 

25 

. . 

Biudusara ----- 

28 

A^okavurdhana 

4 


Bhammasoka - - - - 

4 


111. If the I ali and Sanskrit li^ts had been derived from similar sources, and the PaH one 
atterwards altered, hy a change in the relative po.dtion of the first three items in the above 
in order to make the interval between Guutama’.s death and Asoka’s coronation longer 
hy (IS years, all the above coincidences would he explained. Aow it wiU have been noticed 
that the la>t two columns m tlie table above 104), from which wc obtained the shorter date 
are calculations not found in the Dipavun^a. I.s it pos.sihle that the Ceylon chronicler should 
liave forgotten to make those .subtractions- In other ,rorch that they added ap not the year. 
>rh! eh dap.nl h,t,re,n eacli ordination and the next, but the years during which each Thera 
was full member of the Order nipaminpanno) ; forgetting that in the rarlier part of each Thera’s 
upasampadaship the previous Thera’s upasampadaship leus dill rannuiy. 

ITJ. e have seen above (S OO), that a similar confusion was actually made between the natural 
and the spiritual age^ of Mahinda and his dster ; and there is another consideration that strongly 
Mipports the probability of this mistake having been made. While each of these Theras did 
ai tually receive npasampada. and the date of his having received it was carefully recorded, none 


‘ Thr rui.'ui.o II "in uluili till' li>t lio ni id- .ir- t!'e 

\ I'liiiu. \ -M.it'V.i. ami lliiair.ivat.i I’m. 'in, o. Tin v .lari r in 
rh' ’.iimi'M! and niil.-r 111 tii- knie'. Init diiidi 'liirlitli m ^cvri.il 
ill t'ai iMini''. Oiili tlir atiiiM am- till' k-netlo lit till- ii'Uii'. I 
laof iiidi'iVfd till, tiirm- 'll till' ii.niu" .idnjitid kv L.i"- ii In Id- 
Iml'iTa' Alti rtlunii'kimdi , ml, i. p. ,\\\ni..inil ml. li. p. rjijp, 

- Until kakivarna ,md kal i iitran ” iil.ii k It i' ipiiti ini- 
p.i--.''i',H with Kirn, Jahrti'Ihna. p. I, tn t.ike tin' latti r in the 
'I ti'f III ■ rhiiiii'iliiLrii.il,’ Sii ( 'liildt’i'’'' L)ii t inuitji •■K.'iln,’* 


■aid p. Viii, mate i ; Wmtuaaaid, p. 12.1. It is the latti-r, not 
the ti.uiifr. p.irt nt the u.iru. iiiiiui ha, ln-iu i|,,,iin, d 

> The Sanskrit term -nveen- the nadtne Kh.ittiva . Init the 
alii.ie t.iitii ...-uu. lint indy in 3Iahiian,a Tikl a'., p. lOh 

lint .d'l, ;ii the D.p.iia'.oa, I nitn iii. 

m'' tn the two San-krit nne- 

t the-... Dliaih.et.,. a pvnhaldv mt- 

t.tl,e-:-tnrl;h..lr.k-i, .md the asva ot Udavksva dnei nut impeai 
111 tile Mat'ia I'uiall I, ^ 
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of them in point of fact can have become Chief of the Yinaya, or Chief of the Order, in any 
patriarchal sense ; and even the date of 218 a.b. for the coronation of Asoka is derived from 
adding up, not the years of their chiefship of the Yinaya, but the years of their upasampadasbip. 
Yet during the whole account great stress is laid on the fact that each of these Theras wa-^ 
Vi nn i/n-fidinoJ;khn, which has all the while nothing to do with the chronology. Xow the PrimacA 
of each Thera, unlike his upasampadaship, woidd have begim where the last one ended ; so that 
if a confusion had been made between the two, the mere addition of the numbers, without sub- 
traction, would have followed as a matter of course. The chronicler would then have argued 
thus : Tissa is Mahinda’s superior {itpcjjhuya), Siggava was Tissa’s superior, and so on hack to 
Gautama ; if I add together the years of upasampadaship of these superiors back to Dasaka, 
who was alive when Gautama died, I shall find out the full time that has elapsed since Gautama ; 
hut Mahinda was not ordained at the time of Asoka’s coronation, so I must leave him out. 
lie would then have (uhled up the thinl column in the table at § 104 instead of the fifth ; and 
would have concluded that 217 years had elapsed between the time of Gautama and Asoka s 
coronation. 

1L3. It is not a sufficient objection that this would have been too foohsh to be possible. If 
not this, then the chroniclers made some othei’ mistake as bad or worse.' ilay the writer venture 
to ask, was not the reader somewhat puzzled at first sight by the headings of the columns in 
the table at § 104? For himself, the writer is willing to confess that he does not find the 
argiunent they contain by any means so simple as it is undeniable ; and if further proof were 
needed, it would be found in the fact that it does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Tumour, 
or Professor Westergaard, or Professor Kern. 

114. A more valid objection seems to be, that the mistake would then have been 67 instead of 
68 years, as we have found that it actually was. But this does not follow. Moggali-putta Tis>a 
was ordained in the fourth year of A-^oka.- At a festival three years afterwards Asoka determines 
on the ordination of Mahinda f yet immediately afterwards it is said that Mahinda was ordained 
in the sixth year of Asoka.' 8o again, though the coronation of Asoka had been fixed in the 
year 218 a.b., and the Council of Patna in the 17th year of Asoka,-’ yet the Coxmcil is placed in 
236 -\.B. Once more, an event placed in the 16th year of King Bimbisara is in the following 
sentence said to have happened when 15 years of his reign had elapsed.*' Again, in the same 
page of the Mahavansa it is .said that Bimbisara reigned 37 years ‘ after his conversion,’ but 
in the Sinhalese authorities, from which Spence Hardy drew his account, the same thing is 
meant when it is said that ‘ he rendered assistance to Buddha during 36 years.’" This last instance 


^ The mi-take may ahu have arisen from the confu-ion 
hetween KakuYarna and the Asoka iindor wlnna tluy plae the 
2nd Council : but there are many difficulties in working out this 
explanation. The confuaion seems to me a result, not a cuu-e, 
of the mi-take; and it i^ a tonfirniatiun of niy view that 
T^randtha, the Tibetan historian, while placing the Council, 
like every one el-e, under an Asoka, .''•ays that the a— enilded 
monks were fed by Xanda (p. 41). According to mj rectifica- 


tina. the 2nd Council tails under Chandragupta. It is a very 
coniniou error to suppo-e thi- Council iiiikiiown to Aortherii 
Buddhist-. The cpie-tion is too long to be di-cussed in a note, 
but see niv ^ linddlnsut,' pp. 21d to 221, and 220. 

- 2dahdvan''a, p. 34. ^ Ibid. pp. 34, 30. 

i Ibid. p. 37- ^ Ibid. p. 42. Ibid. p. 10. 

' Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, page 103 ; and compare 
Bigandet’s ‘ Life or Legend oi Guadama,’ p. 249. 
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explains the way in wliieli these clifFerenccs of one year, which are not infrequent, have ari-ien : 
and if our calculators had once concluded that 217 years had elapsed between the death of 
Buddha and the coronation of A^uka, they would aBo have expressed the same thing by saying- 
that it took place in the 218th year after that event. A difference of one year would not 
therefore l)e a discrepancy fatal to the proposed explanation; but even this slight difference 
de]i -lids on our placing the Council in the 18th year of A-joka according to the more numerous 
authorities. As has been just pointed out, the Mahavansa itself places it, in one passage, in 
the 17th year of his reign; and if we had used 17 in.stead of IS in our calculation, there 
would have been no discrepanev at all. 

llo. The fitrcgoing examination would .seem to show that the persons who first calculated the 
dates 218 and 2dlJ A.r>. ^perhaps the earlier chroniclers themselves) had as data to work upon 
the tradition regarding the succession of the Kings of ilagadha, and the tradition regarding 
the .succ..~>i(in of Theras from Gautama to Maliiuda (including the numbers in the table in 
>! In-li — traditions which had been brought by IMahinda to Ceylon. Thev had also certain 
di -tails regarding the succession of Kings in Ceylon, iueluding the names, hut probably not 
the numbers, given in the table at § lOl. It is almost certain that thev had not before 
them the numbers given in the table at § 110 from the Yayii and Mat.sva Puranas. In 
reckouiug backwards //eg/ used the Tlii'i'ci-po I'oinp'ii'd ; and in doing so thev made some arithmetical 
hliuider very likely the blunder I have suggested ; and thus carried the dates further hack 
than the very numhei's before tlieiii, which they have fortuiiatelv jtreserved, would rightly 
warrant. 


111). T.ithei tlu'^ tliomselies, or some later chronicler, — tor the chronologv preserved to us is 
])rohal)ly diu' to more than one mind,— then noticed the discrepancy between the dates thus 
wrongly derived from the Thera-parampara, and those of the Kaja-paranipara of Magadha. 
Tlwy oucluded that the latter, to them the less sacred of the two, must he wrong; and thev 
accordingly luinnoni/ed the two lists by hriiigimr the Susimaga dynasty do^vn into that part 
of tlie list embracing the period to which the dates 218 and 230 refer. 

117. Before tlu- Dipavaiisa was written aho, tlie belief in the curious tradition, of which no 
traci- is found in the Pariuil>!)ana Sutta, assigning the date of 'IVijayu's landing to the exact 
tinm of Gautama's death,’- must have become fixed. It followed tliat from that time to the 
a-eesdou of B(<vanampiya Tissi 230 years must have elapsed ; and the Baja-parampara of 
(', yloii was lu'oughr Into agreement with tliat belief by assigning to the Kings whose names had 
l)i eu liandi'd down reigns of the length v.diose impossihility has been fully shown above fs 102); 
n'a'ardlc'S of the fact that the number of reigns was c[uite insufficient for the purpose. It is 
j)osdl.le that this luKef was due simply t.) the desire of hrlnglug the dynasty of the pious 
Devfuiaiupiya Tissa into immediate connexion with tlie founder of the Buddhist relio-ion ; it 
Is posMble also that the tradition depended partly on a fact, namely, that the colonization of 
Ceylon by the Aryans really took place about as long before tlie time of Dovanampiya Tissa 

* Mahjiv:in-a, p. 47. Dipavan-a Llu'iiiavara ix. 
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the chroniclers supposed Gautama to have died. In the former case the names of Wijaya’s 
successors may have been correctly preserved, and the numbers only be wrong ; in the latter 
case the list of names also would be incomplete, and the record woidd onlv have preserved the 
memory of isolated, not consecutive, events during the period in cpiestion. This seems the 
more probable ; but it is scarcely necessary for our argument to examine more minutely into 
this question here. It is sufficiently evident from the details given that the numbers at least 
are untrustworthy, and that the story of Wijaya himself is in great part legendarv. 

118. It may be suggested that, if the above conclusions as to the relation between the Raja- 
paramparas and the Thera-parampara be correct, the later Pali chronologists must have soon 
seen that the short list of six Theras was scarcelv consistent with the long date which had 
then become part of the Ceylon chronology : and further that as they corrected the other lists 
of names to agree with that date, so also they would have corrected the list of Theras to 
bring it into harmony with the longer period. Xow it is true that I can nowhere find the 
li-it given in the Dipavansa distinctly questioned, and the Mahavansa gives the same names as 
the Dipavansa ; but it is at least curious that a corrected list is, in fact, found in the lladx- 
rnffha Vildsinid a commentary on the Buddhavafisa attributed bv Tumour to Bnddhaghosha.' 
^I. Barthole ’ny St. -Hilaire thinks the tone of this work not quite the same as that of the other 
commentaries known to be by Bnddhaghosha, and concludes that the work was certainly not 
written by him ; adding, on the authority of M. Grimblot, that it was written in a town in 
the Dekhan, at the mouth of the Kaveri.* However this may bo, it is stated in the Madurattha 
^ ilasini that the Buddhavahsa, one of the Pitaka books, was ‘ perpetuated ’ or handed domi 
from the time of Gautama to the Council of Patna ‘ by the generation or unbroken succession 
of the Theras {t.e. Thera-parampara). This is the succession: Sarijmtto thero, Bhaddaji, Tisso- 
kassa-putto, Siggawo, Moggali-putto, Sudatto, Dhanmiiko, Sonako, Rewato.' This list, it must 
be confessed, looks exceedingly like a modification of the list found in the Dipavansa ; for each 
Ihera would naturally have been ordained from 2d to 30 years before he ordained the next on 
the list, and an average of about 26 years for each woidd just make up the 230 vears required 
by the longer chronologA'. 

110. There is only one other question on which a few more words must bo said : the question, 
namely, whether the shorter dates of loO and 168 vears arc anv more trustworthv than the longer 
ones of 218 and 236 years, thus found to be incorrect ? In other words, were the data before 
the chroniclers of such a character that, even if they had not made the blunder of 68 years 
now so clearly evident, they could have drawn a right conclusion from them. In addition to 
what has been said aboi'e (§ 108) on this point, it will be necessary, in order to ansAver this 
question, to answer another ; whether, namely, the Thera-parampara giA'en at § 101 contains, 
like the Raja-parampara, any inherent impossibilities. 


' Tumour s aii.ihsis of thi', commentary in the Journal of the Bengal A.'iatic Society, vul. viii. p, 701 (p. 19 of the separate reprint). 
Ihid. p. 789, or p. 17. 3 Journal des Savans, Jamier, 18(16, p. oo. 
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120. Firstly, then, it .should be noticed that, were the numbers at § 104 altogether lost, we 
should still draw the concdusion from the list of names alone that about a century and a half must 
have elapsed between the death of Gautama and the accession of Asoka. By the rides of 
the Order no one could be ordained until he had completed his 20th year F his vpfjjhihja or 
'uperior would naturally be one of the older monks, who had been ordained -30 years or more 
before ; wo hai'o four .■>uch interyals, and haye to add 16 years for the time which is said to 
haw elapsed between Gautama’s death and Basaka’s ordination, and 12 years for the interyal 
between 51ahinda'.s ordination and Anoka’s accession. This would giye us a total of about 
14S years. If -we take the somewhat similar case of a clergyman of the present day. and trace 
back from the bishop y4io ordained him to the bishop who ordained that bishop, and so on back 
tlirouyh four steps of the ecclesiastical succession, we should find that a similar period had 
elapsed.’ There is, therefore, nothing improbable in the total of l-oO years. 

121. Aeithcr, with one exception, is there any inconsistency or improbability in the details of 
the numbers preserved to us. It will be seen that Dasaka is said to hayo been vpasampanno, 
i.e. full member of the Order, for -oO year.s, and to have been only 64 when he died. This is 
inconsistent with the rule referred to in the last paragraph, according to which he cannot 
have been 14 years old when he was ordained. If we read any number below 44, say 40, for 
the -10 given above, this inconsistency woidd be remedied ; and it is possible that better MSS. 
will show the existence of an old error in this number, as they have already enabled us to 
correct some of the others. Meanwhile I do not propose any alteration, and merely note the 
fact that this erior ot fi'om 0 to lU vears is the only error in the details apparent from the 
evidence before us. As there is no improbability in the total, there is therefore no reason 
to compel us to reject it as, to a greater extent than .six vear.s, necessarily wrong. 

the ai gument above vie have concluded that the date of Asoka’.s coronation must 
be fixed about 205 a.d. or shortly after ; say certainly between 260 and 273. IVe have now 
concluded that the details given in the Dipavansa fix the death of Gautama at 140-1-O0 v'ears 
before that event. By adding the two numbers together we obtain an approximate result of 
between 4U(l and 42;’) r,.c. (say a few year.s more or less than 412 b.c.) for the date of Gautama's 
dcatli, according to the oldest Ceylon authorities — a result nearly as useful, for most historical 
purposes, as if it could be fixed to a single day. 

123. Ihis final conclu.sion is not without ■ support from some of the most trustworthy of the 


Northern Buddhist authorities. To them Kanishka occupies the place of Aroka, and Kanishka's 
Council has the importance which the Council of Patna has for the Southerns. Some of the Tibetan 
books con.sulted by Csonia place the Council at 400 years after the Buddha’s death and Ilioucu 
Tlisang, the learned f hincsc Pilgrim, .says that Kani.shka ascended the throne about 400 a.b.* 


^ rpi" iinp;Mlc\-Kdiiuu a.'k u » <1. Dh k''»ii, pp. 1, lo. 

' Tu tIh' li't ut .T.iin liii'soi'*, tip’ tt'Uitli uttt.r Su'Ui.iiHin, liini- 

'th ■! liv the i' t.> lur.c UG vt-u- 

oltt r VardliaiuaiBi. StcMii'nn's Kalpa Sutra, 2>. 100. 


^ ( ■'nma Kuru-i. A-iatio ilf'earclib>, vcl. xx. pp. 92 , 297 . 
Compart' T.Ii.A.S. vol. \ii. p. us. 

^ Sfiiii-ia- Jdlitir- translation, Alemoires sur les contrers 
uccidtutaltn, vui. i. p. 172. 
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It is acknowledged that Kanishka began to reign about the commencement of our era/ and 
he held his council some years later. These statements would therefore make the Euddhi^t 
era about 400 n.c. But the number 400 used in them is a round number, we do not know 
the data on which these traditions are founded, and I cannot cite them as at all conclusive. - 
I have also endeavoured to arrive at .some conclusion on the basis of the Jain era, but have 
(jnly been able to reach negative results of very little value. The most common date for 
the Jain era, dating from Yardhamana’s death,® is 527 b.c. ; but I cannot find how old 
this tradition is, or how early the era was used, or on what calculation it is based. I am 
convinced that Yardliamana and Gautama, the Buddha and the Mahavira, are not, as some 
have supposed, the same person ; and I do not think there is yet sufficient proof for Colc- 
brooke’s and Stevenson’s opinion that Siddhartha Gautama is the same as Indrabhiiti Gautama, 
the pupil of Yardhamana. It is only certain that the Xiganthas, a sect referred to in the 
Pitakas, and of which the Jains are the modern representatives, existed as early as the Buddhists ; 
and that a complete discussion of the earliest Jam books would throw great light upon the 
period in which both originated. 

124. SriiiiAEV. 1. Of the numerous dates assigned by different writers of the Xorthern and 
Southern schools, to the death of Gautama, we can only test one, — that given bv the Cevlon 
chroniclers, which place it in 543 b.c. (§§ 83-86). 

2. This date is found to be arrived at by adding to the date 161 b.c., at which the 
accession of Dushta Gamani is fixed, two periods of 146 and 236 years, making together 543 
The former is the period from Devanampiya Tissa, whose accession is thus placed in 307 b.c., 
to Dushta Gamani ; the latter is the period between the death of Gautama and the 18th vear 
after King Asoka’s coronation, which is the year of Devanampiya Tissa’s accession (§§ 87, 881. 

3. The first date, 161 b.c., is correct. But the period of 146 yern-s is certainlv too long 
bv about 60 years ; as Asoka’s coronation can be fixed, through his own relations and tho«e 
of his grandfather Chaiidragupta with the Greeks, at within a few vears of 265 b.c. (S§ 80-971. 

4. The other period of 236 years is also open to grave doubt. The successions or lists of 
Kings {Rajri-pnranipnrd) in Magadlia and Ceylon, which support it, are found bv criticism to 
be untrustworthy (§§ 99-102). 

5. Ill the oldest Ceylon Chronicle, the Dipavaiisa, is found a list of successive Theras 
{Tlu’ra-pnrrtmpard) from Gautama to Asoka’s son Mahiuda, which also seems, at first sight, to 
be full of incredible statements. On further examination, however, it is found to give figures, 
not necessarily untrustworthy, which give dates 150 a.b. for Asoku’s coronation, and 168 a.b. for 
the Council of Patna and the introduction of Buddhism into Ce^•lou in the first year of 

' Lu'-en, ludi'flie Alterthuni^kunde, vol. ii. p. 848 (2Tid ed). whioli dates apparently frnia the time tvhen Vaulhamlaa became 

- The different Biirniese eras yiven by Bigandet, Life of an ascetic. The po.s.ibility ot 'ome similar coufusion in Buddhist 

(daudama, 2nded p. 380 (comp. pp. 323, 347, 301;. .are calcidated computations should not be lost sieht of; especially as, accordiim- 

on the orilinary one derived from Ceylon, after the dates 218 and to the earliest use ot the woid, the Buddlui lertainlv attained 

230 had become tived, Yirvlina imder the Eo-Tice, that is to say, 4.5 le.irs beture he 

■* Prinsep in his -rseful Tables' gives another era, -509 n.c., died (see niv ‘ Budilhisni,’ pp. Ill, 116). 
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Devanampiya Tissa's reign. These figures also afford an explaiiati(3u of the mistake by which 
the longer dates could have been reached ; and enable us to harmonize the Hindu and the 
Ceylon lists of Kings of Magadha, while they throw unexpected light on the figures of the 
native list of Ceylon Kings during the same period (§5 l(J3-llb). 

G. These considerations have at least advanced the question of the Buddhist era one step 
nearer to solution. But thev can hardlv as vet be considered to do more ; for it is a Ions 
>rep from saying that the succession of Theras is not necessarily untrustworthy, or even that it 
is pivibably correct, and saying that it is entirely conclusive. It is reasonable to hope that the 
publication of the three Pitnhas, and of the commentaries on them, will throw fiu'ther light on 
this important point ; meanwhile it is at present abundantly clear that the earliest possible 
date for fiTautama's death is 218 years before Afoka's coronation, or in otlier words, between 
4i8 and 491 is.f.; but that this date is very uncertain, as the details which make up this sum 
of 2L'' year' are unreliable. And it is further clear that, if the Thera-parampara in the 
Dipavansa can bo depended upon — which, within a few years, it probably can — the death of 
(jautama took place more than half a century later. In that case, by adding the period of 
llO-l-ji.) years to the correct date of Asoka’s coronation, namely 2G0-27o n.c., we arrive at the 
approximate date for the conimencemciit of the Buddhi.st era between 400 and 426 li.c., or say 
within a few years of 412 li.c. 119-124 1 . 
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SUPPLEilEXTARY XOTE OX THE SAnSARAXl AXD EU'PX'ATH EDICT. 

•Just as this Part of the ‘ Xiimismata Oricntalia ’ was on the point of heinsr sent to press, the number 
of the Induni Antlfimirtj for June, 1877, lias come to hand, containing Dr. Biihler’s learned and ingenious 
paper on the newly-discovered Edict, which he assigns to Asoka, and which he interprets as giving 
the number of years between the time of Gautama’s death and the date of the Edict. 

The Edict has been found in three places ; at Sahasram, Kupnath, and Bairat. It commences by 
saying that Detavaupiya had been an iipasala for more than 321 years without exerting himself strenuously ; 
but that since a year and more he had entered the Society f Sathgha J . Further on it quotes a saying 
or doctrine (Aranuj inculcating strenuous endeavour, and states that this doctrine was preached by tlie 
Vyytja! or Ylcvtlia ; and it then adds a number. As the texts differ slightly. I give, in full, the woids 
of this last and most important sentence : 

Sahasrdm. Ii/r/m cha sdvane vh-vtliena (hive snjwiiindJdtisatd vicidhd ti 256.'^ 

Eupniith. Vyiithena sdvune hata 2.56 iatavivdsdtar 

Dr. Biihler's rendering of the sentence from the Sahasram text is ; ‘ And tliis sermon (is) by the 
Departed. Two hundred, (years) exceeded by fifty-six have passed since ; ’ and of the sentence from 
the Rupnath text is: ‘This sermon has been preached by the Departed; 2.56 (years have elapsed) since 
the departure of the Teacher.’ The corresponding sentence in the Bairdt copy is unfortunately quite 
illegible. 

It will he seen that the whole edict taken together is qirite ambiguous ; each text gives the same 
number of years ^ as having elapsed from a certain event to the time of the edict ; but while that event, 
in the Sahasram text, seems to he the preaching of the doctrine referred to. in the Rupnath text it is 
the ‘departure of the Teacher.’ The name and rank of the speaker, the nature of the religion to which 
he belonged, and the name of the Preacher or Teacher whose words he purports to quote, are left to be 
inferred. Even the figures supposed to represent the number 256 differ in the published facsimiles of 
the two different texts in which they occur ; but this is of minor importance, for in the Sahasram text 
the figures are accompanied by words which can moan nothing ehe. 

This complete ambiguity is the more vexatious since the determination of any one of the doubtful 
points would enable us, with tolerable certainty, to determine the rest ; and thus to obtain an authority 
for Indian chronology older and more authentic than any, except the Greek notices of Chandragnpta. 
which we yet possess. It is not, therefore, a matter for sui'priso that eminent scholars should have been 
tempted, on what seem insufficient grounds, to resolve the doubt. Dr. Bidder argues that Tyntha or 
Vivutha, meaning ‘the Departed,’ is a name which suits the Buddha very well; that Sitfu. meaning ' tlie 
Teacher,’ certainly refers to him; that Tivdm, ‘Departure,’ means death; and that, therefore, the edict 
is dated from the death of the Buddha. Further, that Beidnam piya. meaning ‘Beloved of the Gods,’ 
is a royal title, analogous to our ‘ By the grace of God,’ or the Roman ‘ Augustus ’ : that we know of 
no Indian }>i'inces who made any great efforts for Buddhism in the third century ;iftcr the Buddha’s death 
besides A.soka and his grandson Dasaratha ; that it is not known that the title Devanam piya, or the 
alphabet of these inscriptions, were used by any one hut the princes of Asoka’s dynastv, their subjects 
and contemporaries ; and that Dasaratha cannot he the author of the iuscriptions. as he reigned only seven 
years. Einully. therefore, that the edict is Asoka’s, and that it dates the death of Buddha 256 years 

^ Savd/id is a mistake for Muana ; and pnitnnila for pnmndha or pamndsa, 

2 J i/utkend is a mistake lor vunthtnn ; and Dr. Biihler reads that form heinp: re«[iiired to agree with savant. 

3 The word years is not mentiuiied, which Ls perhaps strange; hut no other suh^tautive Cviu be understood in Loth texts. 
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bt-foro the 34tli year after Asuha's conTerhon, to BiuhlM-iiii ; and this conversion having taken place in 
the 8th year of his reign, commencing het-ween 201 and 273 n.c., the date of Gautama’s death is thus 
fixed het^reell -1S3 and 471 n.c. 

If only the tli't three steps of the argument were indisputable, the rest -would certainly follow ; but, 
U' I Inive already pointed out in the Aciirltiinj of July 14th, if ^'Jia-rirnsu i^ taken to be a ISuddhi-t expre.~- 
'iim, and to 'tand for a suggested Pali Hutflm-i Iram, it would mean not 'the death of the Teaiher ’ 'for 
wbiLh Pitriii'.hluiHi. or one of its well-known synonyms, would almost certaiuly liLive been U'cd), but 'the 
Ti .a her’-- abandoning his home to become an ascetic’; ctuUd thus standing for iu-IPIkhiiiiih . For vu^tiii 
ncaii' to live at a ]ilaee, not in the sense of being alive there, but iu the sense of dwelling there; and 
.i.r'iMi would mean the going away from home, the giving up of fixed family life, that abamlonment of 
the avorld whieh Buddlu'ts and Brahmans alike held a necessary prelimhiary to the highest religious 
lile,' A' this stc}! ill the Buddha's career, which the Buddhists call ’ the Great Eeiuinciation,’ took 
pi II e in tile d2nd year before his death, the ediet, if really Asoka’s, and if speaking of the Buddha us 
■flic Tiviitha,' Would place the Biuhlhist era between 431 and 419 is,c. 

This result would be strikingly near to the conclusion reached above ; but though I was at fir.st 
iiii lined to accept, douhtfully, this interpretation of the edict as the most probably correct, I scarcely 
tliliik that we can go even thus far with Dr. Biihler. For just as iwi-unhldmi would he the natural 
e.\pro"ioii for tlie death of a Buddha, so nelJclinitniiii or ohlihtiUJidiiwaa, and not I'h'daa. would be the 
natural expn ssion for the Great Renunciation; ami I cannot understand why. in an edict of this kind, 
the Usual Word shoulil have been displaced by one that may indeed exist, hut has not yet been foimtl 
iu any of tlie Buddhist Sanskrit or Pali texts. And. for a similar reason, I cannot believe, without further 
jiroof. that cither 1 yi'f/c; or Yicutha would have been used instead of any of the well-known epithets of 
the Buddha." 

It is indeed true that rytitlid. tlie past partieiplo of vi-ciu, to leave one’.s home," would he an epithet 
very ap]iropriatc to all liermit', ascetie'. or memhers of the Buddhist Order; but it would not be pecu- 
liarly I harui teristie of a Buddha; and in point of fact tlie epithet is not found in Pali writings, in which 
tlio idea has found another and coiumoii expres-iou iu the C'jguatu words oiKKjar'u undijai'bja, aniKjdrihi. 
and inHiijiii'ii. all moaning the liouscloss. liomelc'S, <mo. f.c. an ascetic.* Vivutha is, I think, as pointed 
out by Professor I’i'iliil, only another form of rijtitlii. Dr. Buhlcr indeeil takes both words as forms of 
the ]ia.'t ]iart. of lu-nirt to turn away from, go away from; hut this does not explain the aspirate, 
while the eoiifiision between tlie di-nt,d and the cerebral fs, the only objection to Dr. Pischel’s explana- 
tion, is amply Ju-tiliid by tlie dental form being found in Pali as agaiu't the cerebral in Sanskrit. In 
Sanskrit tlie p.ut partiiiple ,4 the simple verb being nAnfn, and uin^hitii the most common form of tlie 
p p.]). of the compound verb, yet for tin- latter i' al'O Usod.’ The compound veil) does not occur, 

or r.ither Ini' not yet hei n fomnl. in Pali: but the past partieiple of rd^afi is most commonly latthn. 
tlioimh r'lvitii and are aho fouml. hil't therefore the form vyuthn coiTosponds to the Sanskrit 

I'jiibilit, tile form riniflm ioiTis]„,uds to a pos-ihle Pah I'linitha, On the other hand, the verb vhurt 
iii.iki s it- past partiiiple in S.m-krit uirittn. iu Pali imiHii eir ririittu, and in Jain-Priikrit I'iijiittdf' Tliu 


' StiM'reiin, Kiiljiii Sutra, p, 00, rccom -li- two app.nmtlv 
ilitf- I'.i th'' n i bv '•.niiij. * Tid’ ditt litio 

R’A ' n i' I'liuiilt il on rill’ mi-t.tkt' "l th'' :ib.mil"iniD nr «>t tlu- wuilil 
D'r il* it];.’ liiihtliiiuk-li'itli R’ivr a- tb> only nn .iiimA t>«r 
ill S in-knr, • I).i> il* r IL nnit. Kntttuiuim* au- di.r 

I[* im.iT, Vi riMnnuiiir / 

- St. al'” I'lt't. ri-iliil.iu tlip -//■'//// //jv. 11 th AuzU't, ls 77 . 
^ '{'in- i' Til’ iiului tiv M D.'i , w itli ttD‘ ID iratu*- nt y /. Tt 

I'ii’n". wirli tilt i.tii.' .,! in tiD- ot r< - 

in iiiini'^". Iin-i liiiid, p i-^iiu tuiD-, \\ irli tlit.- .d < ii-atuf '»! t'\r 


-p<nt, and it t- in tlii- ^enso thiu tlio p.p.p. is n^ed the second 
tiiuh at the end of the <-lau^e in the S ihi'rran text, ipioted aho^e. 

* Thr 'ame ♦\pie--bm i- iM-d by tlu- Jaiii'. Dr. S. J. '\Var- 
r«n's ‘ Doitor-di'^ertation/ Over de G.Hlsdi,-n^ti 2 'e en ■\Vijsireeri::''e 
Dmiipptn <kr Jaina'. Zw.dle, 1 n 7-3 : pp. 2-1. 09. 

^ Th . I’i'i lud '•ays n'*t , hut evamph'S nf thi-- turm will he fouml 
in D'lhtiiimk-Kntb. m*: <.nly troin the uiuixt- dietionaiibs, but 
al.-o ti'>m thf l\[ah.'djh.'’iMra. 

'' !>r. E. Mulhi, zur Grammatik des Jaina-prakrit. 

pp. 1<, 02. Di. ti. J. V airen, De Jainas. p. 29. 
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point seems clear cnoiigli ; but even if Dr. Biililer be right, the same argument applies, for neither rivaffn 
nor rinittti occurs among the epithets applieil by the Buddhists to their Teacher.* 

There remains, then, of the words claimed by Dr. Biihler as Buddhist terms, only Sata, which he takes 
to be the representative of the very common Pali epithet Sufthd. nom. case of Satflu/j the Teacher, the 
Sanskrit sudr'i. This identification, however, pre.sents great difficulties, even if it be at all possible. It 
most difficult to believe that the final vowel could he a simple a, or that this word could appear in a form 
without the aspirate to replace the s ; especially as this aspirate would be rcf|uired also to distinguisli tin? 
word from the corresponding forms of such common words as sn2)tu and iofvo. Dr. Pischel proposes there- 
fore to take said for sati-n ‘ being, existence,’ and to translate snta-ricdict bv ‘ departure from life ’ in the 
Jain sense. But this compound could never mean to depart from one life to go into another; it could 
only mean departure from existence altogether; and in either case the word rirum would be then out of 
place, and the idea would be not only more .shortly but more correctly expircs-ed by nirn'ina. For though 
the Jain system of philosophy cannot be discussed in tlie middle of this note, it is sufficiently clear that 
the Jain hooks at present accessible use nirrdna in the sense of the death of a Jain saint; and that their 
nirvana is not a departure from existence at all, hut either the absorption of the soul (in which they 
certainly believe) into the world-spirit, Avhich is Dr. I\'aiTen’s opinion ; - or its entrance to a realm of 

Idiss called Alokakasa, which is Iladhava’s statement,* and is confirmed by the author of the Xava Tatwa.^ 

If, therefore. Prof. Pischel’s derivation holds, it destroys his interpretation of the edict : and if safad 

rirdsa is a possible expression at all, it means going out of existence, and Is a Buddhist phrase. 

Sdmghd, Dr. Biihler (p. 6) acknowledges to be as much a Jain as a BaddhiA technical term f"r 
their Orders or Societies ; ® and it tells even against his theory, for. if Asoka ever did enter the Biiddlii't 
Saihgha, it is most strange that the Buddhist monks, who have told us so much about him. should nut 
have mentioned this important fact. On the other hand, in abandoning updsaka to the Jains, he perhaps 
passes over an argument of some force for his view of the meaning of the edict ; for whilst iipdsahi is 
the staniling expression among the Buddhists for lay-disciples, the corresponding Jain word is si'uvdhi.^ 
But in our ignorance of Jain Literature it can, perhaps, scarcely be maintained that the Jains did nut 
use iqjusdhi also; just as the Buddhists also use sdvdht. though in a slightly different sense, as a ‘ true 
hearer’ of the "U ord. It should be added that while the Sahasram and Bairut texts clearly read 
the Eupnath text is here doubtful. Dr. Biihler reading sa f vo Jlci ; hut the sa is not clear (it looks like s"]. 
and the ki is clearly ko, while the injirred space between is so large that two letters, and not only one. 
must apparently he supplied. 

But if there he nothing distinctively Buddhist in the inscription. Dr. Buhlcr’s strongest argument 
— that the only I)vrdn<un pvja wlio, in the third century of the Buddhist era, was a zealous BuddliiA 
and reigned more than 34 years, was no other tlian Asoka him.selt^ — does not necessarily apply to tliis edict, 
and cannot be made use of to identify our Dfi'dnnni pii/a with A.«oka. That the epithet was used of other 
Buddhist kings, we know from the instance of the Ceylon king Tissa ; and that it must have been aftor- 
warels commonly used is sufficiently apparent from the fact that in later times in Gujarat, though it is ahu 
useel as an epithet of the Ilahavira,’ it.s meaning had so far deterioratcel that it ajipears in Jain writings 
as a common polite addrc-ss ; like Sir! Madam! or Gentlemen! Thus in the lihagiivdii (13th century) 
hy the Mahavira to a disciple (IFarren. p. 68); and in the Knlptt Siiird (6th or 7th century) by a 
Brahman to his wife (Stevenson, pp. 27, 29) ; hy her to him [ibirf. pp. 26, 30) ; by King Siddhartlia 
to his wife, the mother of tlie Mahavi'ra [ibid. pj). 54, 68) ; by the King to brahmans [ibid. pp. 64, 


* The use of vivattacchaddo in the prophecies drawn Irom the 
I’uddlia .s pei'onal appearance does not contraveue this 'tateiucut. 

- De Jninas, p. 2.5. and comp. p. 94. 

’ Cowell's amdvds in his ed. of Culcbrooke's E-e.ivs, i. 4-50. 

* Steven-oii's trauelation in Kalpa .Sutra, p. 12il. 


“ It ocenrs in the Satruiij aya MahaWam ; "'Aelier, p, 38. 

® E g. AVeher, he. cU. p. 39. ^VaiTLii, De Jaiu i-, p. 2.5. 
Comp. Stevenson, Kalpa Sutia, pp. 93. 23. 4\'iPon, Maluirira 
Cantra (vol. i. p. 303 of colUtted works}. 

■ In the Skamlaka legend in the Dliagavati. tTaiTeii, p. 67. 
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G8) ; and even to servants or messengers {Hid. pp.' 56, 61, 76).' According to Prof. Kern- it never 
occurs in Sanskrit, except in the sense of foolish, idiotic : so that its meaning must have passed throiigli 
a change similar to that of our Tvords ‘silly’ and ‘simple,’ the Dutch ‘ onnozel,’ the Drench ‘henet,’ 
and the Creek ‘ evrjdrj^.’ Though, therefore, it may he granted that Dei'dnam iJiya, at the time of the edict, 
u-as a royal title, there is no reason to believe that it was either exclusively Jain or exclusively Buddhist. 

Enough has probably been said to show that the edict is not certainly and necessarily Buddhist. 

Dr. Pischel goes so far as to think that Yt/iithii or Yivvtlut is a name of the Mahavira, the founder of 

t!ie Jains ; ami that the prince who published this edict was a Jain, ■ probably Sampadi, the grandson of 

Ayika, who, according to the Jains themselves, was a great patron of this curious sect.’ In support of 

this view he refers to a passage in Stevenson’s translation of the Kalpa Siitra (p. 95), where it is said 

of the ilahavira : 

‘ .\t that time he obtained emancipation, and entered on a state of freedom from passion and absence 
f'f pain. After 900 years from his departure had elapsed, and in tho 80th year of the tenth hundred, 
this liook was -written, and was publicly read in the currency of the 9.3rd year.’ 

Professor Pisched, initting the words from hii d^purture in italics, argues, ‘ Here some such word ns 

|■(lu\a must bo in the original.’ But Professor .Jacobi of lliinster. whoso edition of the Kalpa Sutra will 
aiiiiear, I hope, before Christmas in the ‘ Abhandlimgcn fur die Kundo des ilorgenlundes,’ has been good 
ciiougli to favour me with the te.xt of tho passage, -^vhich is as hdlows : 

.... so siddhe buddhe mutte antagae pariniv-vuo .savvadukhappahino jl47;. Samanassa bhagava 
!M.ihiivirassa java savvadukhappahinassa n.iva vasasayaiih vi-ikkantaiiii dasamassa ya vasasayassa avaiii 
a-iime .saihvacchare kale gacchai | vayanautare puna ayaiii tenaue samvaecharc kale gacchai rifSh'' 

fho word for ‘ doparturc ’ is not taereforc, a^ Dr. Pischel .supposed, rivdsa ; and thus the only 
authority supporting his interpret.ition of the Edict falls to tho ground. It is curious that in his 
note to the passage Dr. Stevenson imagines the .Tain era given by Piinscp as commencing 569 b.c. to 
b(.‘ the one here Used: .and to he reckoned not from the ilahavira’s death, but from the time when he 

abaudoni‘d the Wftrld to Iiecoiue an ascetic ; the usual date, 527 b c., being just 42 years later than the 

(4her. anil 12 years tieing the time ^aid to have elapsed between tho two events. But as I cannot find 

th.it the .laiii' ever ai tually U'ed .such an era, the .-uggestion does not throw anv light upon the, perhaps, 

analogou.s cxpi'e"-ion in the Edict. 

The tcchnic.il terms found in the edict not being therefore, as far as c.m be yet ascert.aincd, anv 
mote common to the .T.iins than to the Buddhists, the argument from the improbability of a Buddhist 
li.iving Used terms nniisu tl to his sect would apply with cipial force to a .Jain. A better acquaintance 
with Buddhist liistory may reme.vc the diltii ulties which .sceni at present inseparable from Dr. BuhlerV 
explanation of the i dii t ; and a better aei|naintanec w-ith .Tain history mav clearly show that it must be 
as, ribod to a Jam soi ereign lint for the i ompletc and certain intezpretution of this remarkable historical 
do, uinent we must wait till our knowlnlgc is increased by other discoveries, or by the public.ition of 
earlier Jain texts, and of the Buddhist Pitakas. 


' fill most of the aiiove pa — am s fioiii the T\ ilpa Sutra 
‘onip.u 5h. Th,,ma- Cbunisin, or tin- K.iili P.nth ,,t As,,ka, 

p. at'. 

- J.ihrtclliiiir ih-r 7111,1, hikf Thuhllnstin, p l.s. 

l.e ■ tll.lt pUIC I lillahti ll, ,i. s.iM ,1 Oiu ilhil, p.tst 

aw ay. laos, ,1 i],,m all -oriow. .siai ,■ the Saint, tin Bl, s„ ,1 (,iii , 
the II, lo , , a'td Irom ail ',, 11 , ov, 900 v* .it', ainl th, sinh y, .n in 


the mth hundred, ehipsed , and again, at the Eecitation the 93rd 
year clapsi.,!.' riil, ss I’rofoss.ir.Jacohi can tell le wh.it is rettrred 
to by the word T have rendered ‘ Iteeitation ' (ot w-liieh the .Jain 
coninii ntitors give lour inconsistent explanations), the chro- 
iioh.ay ot tills pis.acc is provokiiialy vacue. The iiitioduetiou 
to Ills K.dp.i Sutra is to coiitam a lull disoussiou yf tPe 
historic.il (piestious coiuiccteii uicli the origin ot Juiuisui. 


sTtruL>' Ac^r^2i Ptti.Nrtitr-, iiti.rtol.D 
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